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OUB  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE 
CUMBERLAND  CHURCH 
By  Prof.  E.  D.  Morris  of  Lane  Seminary. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  Cumberland 
body  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  South  dis¬ 
cussed  for  several  years  previous  to  1868  the 
question  of  organic  union.  During  that  dis¬ 
cussion  the  Cumberland  Committee  proposed 
directly  “to  surrender  our  Standards  on  the 
subiect  of  ministerial  education,  and  to  adopt 
those  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  such 
Standards  as  may  be  found  mutually  accept¬ 
able.”  This  was  certainly  a  remarkable  ad¬ 
mission,  yet  it  was  one  which  a  strong  and 
growing  Church,  conscious  of  its  true  needs, 
could  well  afford  to  make.  The  fact  that  that 
Church  had  at  that  date  six  colleges,  and  a 
still  larger  number  of  academic  institutes,  and 
that  for  thirteen  years  a  theological  school  had 
been  organized  in  connection  with  Cumberland 
University,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  did  not  go  too  far  in  making  the  admission 
to  which  I  have  referred.  The  denomination, 
even  then,  would  have  sustained  them. 

The  twelve  years  which  have  passed  since 
that  Conference,  have  been  years  of  marked 
progress  in  respect  to  all  educational  interests. 
The  statistics  of  Church  institutions  of  various 
grades  fully  justify  the  statement  of  the  vener¬ 
able  Dr.  Beard  at  the  recent  celebration  of  the 
first  half  century  of  the  General  Assembly: 
■“  Our  institutions  of  learning  are  growing  and 
multiplying  in  interest  every  year.”  At  the 
same  celebration  Dr.  McGlumphy  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  University  in  Illinois,  in  advocating  the 
full  equipment  of  the  literary  and  theological 
institutions  of  the  Church,  used  the  following 
words : 

1  hesitate  not  to  say,  my  dear  brethren,  that  the 
coming  ministers  of  our  denomination  must  take 
a  higher  stand  than  we  or  our  predecessors  have 
taken.  They  must  be  belter  furnished ;  they  must 
have  a  profounder  learning,  a  more  winning  elo¬ 
quence,  a  keener  and  more  massive  logic,  a  sound¬ 
er  biblicai  knowledge,  and  a  more  ethereal  piety; 
they  must  not  only  keep  abreast  of  their  tunes, 
but  ahead  of  them ;  they  must  meet  the  scientific 
skeptic  with  a  truer  science,  the  metaphysical 
skeptic  with  a  clearer  metaphysics,  the  eloquent 
skeptic  with  a  loftier  eloquence.  It  is  our  solemn 
duty  to  impress  upon  our  candidates  for  the  min¬ 
istry,  that  to  do  no  more  than  we  have  done,  to 
make  no  advance  upon  our  position,  is  to  prepare 
for  defeat;  error  will  .gain  upon  them;  it  will  con¬ 
fuse  them,  overthrow  them. 

Such  strong  and  thoughtful  declarations  are 
certainly  sufficient  to  convince  every  one  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  attitude  of  the 
Cumberland  Church  at  the  beginning,  there  is 
no  longer  any  essential  difference  between  that 
body  and  ourselves  as  to  the  vital  matter  of 
education,  and  especially  of  the  thorough  edu¬ 
cation  of  those  who  are  to  fill  the  ministerial 
office.  Nor  is  this  change  of  sentiment  one 
which  intelligent  Christian  men  need  be  un¬ 
willing  to  avow;  it  is  a  change  which  has  of 
necessity  accompanied  such  growth  in  num¬ 
bers,  such  development  in  denominational 
stature,  as  the  last  half  century  has  providen¬ 
tially  brought. 

In  the  amicable  Conference  as  to  organic 
union  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Committee  also  consented  “  to  surrender 
our  name,”  and  furthermore  “to  accept  the 
Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  all 
points  of  differeneeHin  the  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  Discipline,  and  Directory,  or  such  modi¬ 
fications  of  them  as  may  be  mutually  accept¬ 
able.”  It  was  certainly  no  insignificant  step 
to  give  up  a  name  which  had  so  long  been  a 
matter  of  pride,  and  to  consent,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Committee,  “to  make  no  distinct¬ 
ive  history  for  the  future.”  It  was  a  still  great¬ 
er  step  to  give  up  the  long  series  of  precedents 
and  peculiarities  which  for  nearly  forty  years 
had  been  growing  up  under  the  separate  organ¬ 
ization,  and  to  become  at  all  points  in  polity 
and  administration  just  what  our  own  Church 
is.  Yet  the  Committee,  in  their  desire  for 
union,  proiwsed  this,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  the  body  they  represented 
would  have  refused  to  endorse  their  proposi¬ 
tion.  Some  study  of  its  administration  has  led 
me  to  the  conviction  that  in  this,  as  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  theological  education,  the  Cumberland 
Church  has  been  growing  steadily,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  in  a  genuine,  a  practi¬ 
cal,  a  just  and  true  Presbyterianism. 

As  to  doctrine,  the  Committee  proposed  either 
a  substitution  of  the  Cumberland  for  the  older 
eymbol,  or  a  modification  of  the  latter  on  cer¬ 
tain  points  which  were  named,  as  “a  new  com¬ 
pilation  on  the  basis  of  the  Westminster  Stand- 
k  ards” — a  compilation  that,  in  the  language  of 
I  the  Committee,  “  should  exclude  all  modes  of 
k  expression  that  can  be  plausibly  construed  to  fa- 
»'or  the  idea  of  fatality  or  necessity.’'  This  three- 
Hold  proposal,  and  especially  the  clause  which 
H  have  italicized,  should  be  examined  in  the 
"ght  of  the  Cumberland  Confession  and  Cate¬ 
chism,  as  compared  with  our  own  symbols. 
Any  one  interested  in  such  study  may  find  full 
information  in  the  “Creeds  of  Christendom,” 
Vol.  III.,  where  all  the  changes  made  in  the 
old  Confession  by  the  Cumberland  body  have 
been  carefully  described. 

It  is^a  question  of  grave  interest  in  many 
quarters  whether  there  are  modes  of  expression 
"vr  doctrinal  statements  in  the  Westminster 
^^mbols  which  can  be,  which  are,  “plausibly 
^Hketraed  ”  or  honestly  supposed  to  “  favor  the 
fatality  or  necessity.”  This  has  been  a 
Current  accusation  against  them,  even  from  the 
beginning — ^an  accusation  never  more  frequent¬ 
ly  or  vehemently  urged  than  now.  It  was  the 
apparent  force  or  plausibleness  of  this  accusa¬ 
tion  which  led  many  New  School  men  to  lay  so 
itfuch  stress  on  the  Auburn  Declaration,  viewed 
as  a  helpful  commentary  on  the  symbols  at 
this  point.  It  was  this  which  recently  led  to 
the  very  imix>rtant  Declaration  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  represented 
i.in  the  late  Alliance  by  such  men  as  Cairns  and 
CWderwood— a  Declaration  which  was  aimed 
jijiVtly  at  the  correction  of  any  fatalistic  bias 
or  tff ^  symbols. 

This  fplausible  accusation  conoering  them,  ra- 
her/than  any  direct  statements  in  the  sym- 
>ols/  themselves,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  most 
,f  3he  current  desire  for  their  abbreviatipn  or 
g^sion.  And  certainly  there  must  be  some 
W^nifi  canoe  in  an  impression  which  springs  up 
■B  frequently  and  in  such  various  forms  in 
^Besbyterian  circles.  The  fact  is  one  which  no 
^^Lughtful  and  sympathetic  mind  can  contem- 
^^&te  without  concern. 

this  impression  the  Cumberland  Church 
its  origin,  and  from.it  much  of  what  is  pe- 
^^^nr  in  that  Church  has  been  derived.  Some 
^^^nination  of  its  representative  authors  and 
as  well  as  of  its  Confession,  has  led 
a;he  conclusion  that  the  notion  ot  fatalism 
^^^■^^hing  ingrained,  not  in  Calvinism  ev- 
^^^HfiLbut  in  our  symbols  as  an  expression 


of  that  Calvinism,  underlies  its  entire  theolog¬ 
ical  structure.  The  effort  to  rid  the  symbols 
of  this  fatalism  will  explain  almost  every 
change  made  in  them  by  the  framers  of  the 
Cumberland  creed.  A  striking  illustration  of 
this  impression  may  be  seen  in  the  address  of 
Dr.  Dillard,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Cumberland 
Presbyterianism,  delivered  at  the  recent  semi¬ 
centennial— an  address  which  turns  entirely  on 
the  opinion  that  the  Westminster  Confession, 
in  setting  forth  the  conception  of  foreordina¬ 
tion,  describes  it  as  “embracing  all  circum¬ 
stances,  conditions,  and  events  in  regard  to 
things  animate  and  inanimate,  rational  and  ir¬ 
rational,  and  imposes  ujion  them  all  alike  an 
absolute  necessity.”  It  surely  is  not  strange 
that  one  who  supposes  that  our  Confession 
teaches  such  a  proposition  as  that,  should  wish 
to  have  it  altered  or  modified.  And  while  I 
could  not  agree  with  anyone  who  charges  such 
fatalism  upon  our  symbols,  and  personally  be¬ 
lieves  the  charge  unfounded,  it  would  be  easy 
to  sj'mpathize  with  him  in  his  endeavor  to 
state  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  divine  sovereign¬ 
ty  in  some  form  less  forbidding  to  him,  and 
more  in  harmony  with  his  view  of  the  Word  of 
God.  Even  if  his  chosen  form  of  statement  be 
obviously  less  comprehensive  and  complete, 
more  fragmentary  or  illogical,  than  that  of  our 
Standards,  I  may  still  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
after  all,  he  holds  the  doctrine  in  its  rudi¬ 
ments,  and  may  fondly  hope  that  the  doctrine 
will  grow  in  him  as  he  grows,  until  it  reaches 
its  legitimate  maturity  in  something  far  grand¬ 
er  than  he  would  now  accept  or  conceive. 

May  it  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  the 
seeds  and  germs  of  Calvinism,  which  certain¬ 
ly  are  found  in  the  Cumberland  symbols,  will 
more  and  more  assert  their  vitalizing  power, 
and  that  through  them  that  earnest  and  useful 
body  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other  type  of 
Presbyterianism,  the  great  Southwest  seems  to 
be  providentially  given  as  a  field,  will  be,  in  a 
just  and  generous  sense  of  the  term,  Calninized  ? 
May  it  not  be  "hoped  that  the  same  process 
which  has  made  itself  apparent  in  the  matter 
of  education,  and  in  the  matter  of  Church  or¬ 
der  and  government,  will  be  experienced  in 
theology  and  in  practical  teaching,  till  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  this  and  other  Presbyterian 
households  shall  be  dwarfed,  or  even  set  aside  ? 
It  certainly  involves  no  disparagement  of  Cum¬ 
berland  Presbyterianism  to  hope  and  pray  that 
such  may  be  the  result ;  nor  does  it  involve  the 
sacrifice  of  any  essential  principle  of  Calvinism 
to  watch  with  tender  interest  the  beautiful  pro¬ 
gress  of  such  a  Church  toward  higher  doctrinal 
positions,  or  to  cherish  a  warm  sympathy  with 
it  in  its  present  remarkable  development,  both 
theological  and  ecclesiastical,  as  a  branch  of 
the  one  Church  of  Christ, 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  South 
came  to  naught ;  but  of  that  fact  there  may  be 
various  explanations.  I  do  not  forgot  the  later 
fact  that  our  own  Church  has  had  like  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  that  these  also  have  failed.  Organ¬ 
ic  union  is  at  present  impracticable,  and  prob¬ 
ably  undesirable ;  but  something  equally  valu¬ 
able,  and  possibly  more  fruitful,  is  both  prac¬ 
ticable  and  desirable.  We  can  do  nothing  for 
our  Cumberland  brethren  by  emphasizing  the 
differences  between  us,  or  by  declaring  them 
In  no  Calvinistic.  We  can  do  much  by 

*mplmei«lng  the  j^ntJ'of  harmony,  by  assur¬ 
ing  them  that  we  are  not  fatalists,  by  showing 
that  our  Symbols  nowhere  really  teach  what 
they  have  supposed,  by  cheering  them  on  with 
brotherly  words  and  gifts  in  their  great  and 
growing  educational  work,  by  maintaining 
with  greater  carefulness  all  fraternal  relations, 
and,  in  a  word,  by  making  them  feel  that  we 
are  their  brethren  not  only  as  Christians,  but 
also  as  Presbyterians.  It  will  surely  neither 
compromise  nor  harm  a  great  continental 
Church  like  ours  to  do  as  much  as  that  for  a 
Church  born  of  the  same  parentage,  nurtured 
largely  by  the  same  spirit,  and  possessed  so 
decidedly  of  lineaments  and  characteristics 
like  our  own. 

THE  PSALMODY  MATTER, 

It  strikes  at  least  one  reader  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  that  Dr.  Breed  makes  a  pretty  lame  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
psalm-singing  arrangement  at  the  Council. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  an  exposure  rather  than 
defence.  It  turns  out  now’  from  his  account 
that  the  proceeding  in  the  case  was  wholly  un¬ 
authorized.  It  was  not  the  Council  that  shut 
out  the  hymns  of  the  Church  from  its  great 
convocation ;  it  was  not  the  Committee.  It  was 
an  irresponsible  half-dozen  brethren— it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  so  much  as  delegates 
—who  took  the  responsibility  of  directing  this 
part  of  the  Council  services.  There  was  no 
obligation,  says  Dr.  Breed  with  all  innocency, 
upon  any  one  who  led  the  devotional  exercises 
to  use  these  psalms.  Indeed!  and  why  was 
not  this  fact  earlier  disclosed?  The  whole 
look  of  the  thing  from  beginning  to  end  was 
that  there  was  such  an  obligation.  There  were 
the  psalm  selections  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
seats:  and  there  were  no  other.  Could  any 
one  have  imagined  this  was  not  by  the  same 
authority  that  provided  the  place  of  meeting, 
arranged  the  leaders  and  speakers,  the  time 
and  order  of  the  services?  We  venture  the 
assertion  that  the  leaders  of  the  meetings  and 
the  participators  in  the  exercises  had  no 
thought  but  that  all  this  was  arranged  by  au¬ 
thority.  It  is  clear  that  until  Dr.  Breed  made 
this  edifying  revelation,  it  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  was  no  liberty  of  selection 
beyond  the  unmusical  version.  Would  Dr. 
Kerr  have  assumed  the  manner  he  did  if  this 
had  been  understood  ?  Would  not  many  of  the 
leaders  and  members  have  suggested  some  of 
the  old  fajniliar  hymns  had  they  not  supposed 
they  were  restrained  from  doing  so  ? 

Clearly,  the  Programme  Committee  is  not 
relieved  by  this  revelation.  Why  should  they 
have  left  this  matter  uncared  for?  Why  per¬ 
mit  an  unauthorized,  self-constituted  com¬ 
mittee  to  assume  direction  of  matters  they 
had  no  concern  with ;  and  then  wait  until  the 
Council  had  adjourned  before  they  informed 
them  of  the  true  position  of  things,  and  what 
their  rights  were  despite  the  intrusion  of  a 
nameless  committee  ? 

I  asked  one  of  the  foreign  Scotch  delegates 
if  it  were  so  that  they  insisted  on  the  psalm 
arrangement.  He  replied  with  emphasis,  “Not 
at  all.  We  use  a  paraphrase  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  our  home  collections.  It  was  no  or¬ 
dering  of  our^”;  but  as  he  understood,  it  was 
a  deferring  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  United 
and  Reformed  Presbyterians  in  this  country. 
And  yet  even  these  sorts  of  Presbyterians,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  editor  of  The  Presbyterian,  use 
Moody  and  Sankey  songs  and  hymns  except 
on  the  Sabbath  and  in  church :  and  here  was 
the  Council  met  neither  on  the  Sabbath  nor  in 
church. 

And  suppose  there  was  one-twentieth  of  the 
Council,  as  Dr.  Breed  calculates,  that  prefer¬ 


red  the  psalm  version.  Had  the  nineteen- 
twentieths  no  preferences  and  rights  to  be 
consulted  ?  Did  those  nameless  six  brethren 
think  it  decorous  that  the  great  Council  should 
set  its  stamp  of  censure  on  the  hymns  of  the 
Church— our  own  “Hymnal,”  the  “Songs  of 
the  Sanctuary,”  and  other  collections  used  in 
our  churches  ?  The  rigid  exclusion  of  all  se¬ 
lections  from  these  was  an  odious  discrimina¬ 
tion,  a  virtual  testimony  that  the  practice  of 
the  Church  is  open  to  question ;  indeed,  that 
in  the  view  of  the  Council,  while  the  singing  of 
Rouse’s  version  is  a  devout  and  godly  exercise 
under  all  circumstances,  the  use  of  Watts  and 
Wesley,  of  Cowper,  Doddridge,  Newton,  and 
Montgomery,  is  of  doubtful  propriety  and  not 
to  be  commended  on  solemn  and  great  occasions. 
Practically,  this,  though  not  intended,  was  the 
attitude  of  the  Council .  I  am  glad  that  the  exact 
truth  has  now  been  told  by  Dr.  Breed.  I  im¬ 
agine  that  no  such  anonymous  brotherhood  as 
he  exposes  will  venture  on  that  responsibility 
at  another  Council.  And  it  is  with  the  hope 
that  such  ungracious  acts  may  not  be  repeated 
that  we  refer  again  to  the  subject.  P.  P. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Brooklyn,  Not.  4, 1880. 

As  we  write  these  lines  the  flags  are  flying 
from  many  windows,  and  the  Chinese  lanterns 
are  blazing,  in  celebration  of  the  results  achiev¬ 
ed  in  the  late  Presidential  and  Congressional 
elections.  Upon  the  directly  partisan  aspects 
of  those  results  we  shall  not  waste  one  syl¬ 
lable  in  the  columns  of  a  journal  which  is  in 
no  sense  political,  but  distinctively  religious. 
But  there  is  one  great  moral  aspect  of  these 
results  that  it  is  timely  and  right  to  siieak 
about  frankly.  Those  flags  and  lanterns 
do  not  mean  hatred  to  the  South.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  cultivated,  thoughtful,  and  con¬ 
scientious  people  of  the  Nox’thdo  not  “hate” 
their  Southern  countrymen ;  nor  do  we  desire 
to  infringe  one  hair’s  breadth  on  their  rights, 
or  to  practise  the  “  tyranny  of  a  majority  ” 
over  them  in  the  least  degree. 

The  North  no  more  “  hates  ”  the  South  than 
a  father  hates  his  son  when  he  warns  him 
against  the  danger  of  tippling,  or  even  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  fling  his  champagne-bottle  out  of  the 
window.  We  believe  that  our  Southern  coun¬ 
trymen  have  “stood  in  their  own  light,”  and 
committed  some  mistakes  that  are  now  becom¬ 
ing  very  apparent.  One  of  these  mistakes  is 
that  they  have  looked  too  long  at  political  and 
social,  yes,  and  religious  questions  too,  through 
a  Southern  •“  peep-hole.”  Instead  of  asking 
what  will  be  best  for  the  whole  nation  or  the 
whole  Church,  they  have  too  constantly  look¬ 
ed  at  the  narrow  question.  What  will  be  best 
for  our  own  section  ? 

In  their  political  affairs  the  Southern  leaders 
have  maintained  an  alliance  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  simply  because  they  thought  that 
party  was  by  all  its  past  traditions  most  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  interests  of  the  South ;  the  result  has 
been  that  they  have  kept  both  themselves  and 
the  Democratic  party  in  a  minority,  and  the 
same  policy  will,  if  continued,  keep  them  in  a 
minority  for  years  to  come.  This  vast  nation 
is  wisely  unwilling  to  shape  its  policy  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  any  one  section — North, 
South,  or  West.  We  who  live  outside  of  the 
old  “  slave  States  ”  do  not  hate  the  people  of 
those  States  when  we  tell  them  distinctly  that 
they  must  not  aim,  by  any  combinations,  to 
rule  the  whole  republic.  Such  sectionalism  is 
suicidal. 

In  their  social  life  our  Southern  countrymen 
have  been  too  exclusive  and  “distant”  to¬ 
wards  those  who  have  come  to  reside  among 
them.  If,  for  example,  the  people  of  Iowa 
had  given  the  cold  shoulder  to  the  emigrants 
from  New  England  which  the  people  of  the 
South  have  been  giving,  then  the  noble  man¬ 
sions  and  schools  and  churches  which  now 
cover  the  prairies  of  Iowa  would  never  have 
existed.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that  Southern  soci¬ 
ety  does  not  open  its  arms  to  Northern  settlers 
or  Northern  capital  or  Northern  ideas.  The 
foolish  susiiicion  that  Northern  people  come 
to  dwell  among  them  with  a  hostile  or  a  med¬ 
dlesome  motive  has  cost  the  South  a  deplorable 
damage.  It  has  repelled  from  them  just  what 
they  needed  most.  This  suspicion  is  giving 
way ;  it  ought  to  be  obliterated. 

The  same  unfortunate  sectionalism  that  has 
been  so  disastrous  in  politics  and  in  social  in¬ 
fluences,  has  led  to  the  monstrous  mistake  of 
establishing  sectional  denominations  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  Christians  of  the  same  creed  and  spir¬ 
itual  lineage  are  split  asunder  to-day  upon  a 
most  preposterous  and  obsolete  “Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line”!  There  is  no  more  sense  in  a 
Methodist  Church  South  or  in  a  Southern  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  than  there  is  in  a  southern 
law  of  gravitation  or  a  northern  version  of  the 
Word  of  God.  If  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ 
do  not  trample  out  useless  and  mischievous 
sectional  lines,  then  politicians  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  rise  to  a  higher  and  broader  national 
fellowship.  At  the  time  of  the  Presbyterian 
Reunion  in  1870,  good  old  Father  Musgrave 
said  in  one  of  his  addresses,  “  I  know  my  clan.” 
So  I  feel  sure  that  I  speak  for  ninety-nine- 
hundredths  of  all  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
North  and  West  when  I  affirm  that  we  are 
ready  to  grasp  hands  with  our  brethren  of  the 
South  in  one  great  National  Church,  with  a 
National  Home  Mission  Board  to  jiour  its 
stream  of  blessings  into  every  destitute  spot 
south  of  the  Ohio.  Sectionalism  in  religion  is 
worse  than  a  blunder ;  it  may  amount  to  a  sin 
against  the  rights  of  the  destitute  to  receive 
the  gospel  of  heaven. 

Into  all  these  frank  utterances  have  I  been 
tempted  to-night  by  the  sight  of  these  flags 
and  lanterns  which  wave  and  flash  in  our 
streets.  I  pray  that  they  be  tokens  and  fore¬ 
runners  of  a  better  day  coming  and  a  broader 
nationality  and  a  truer  fellowship.  Let  our 
brethren  beyond  the  Potomac  be  assured  of 
this,  that  we  of  the  North  have  no  hostility  to¬ 
wards  them  even  when  we  read  Judge  Tour- 
gee’s  books ;  and  we  believe,  too,  that  we  were 
helping  the  South,  and  not  harming  it,  when 
we  gave  our  votes  for  General  Garfield.  Dan¬ 
iel  Webster  was  right  when  he  rang  out  the 
old  motto  “One  Country,  One  Constitution, 
One  Destiny.”  That  motto  will  answer  as 
well  for  the  walls  of  a  General  Assembly  or  a 
Home  Mission  room  as  for  the  walls  of  our 
national  Capitol. 

Before  closing  this  article  let  me  add  a  few 
words  that  will  be  grateful  to  the  thousands  of 
American  friends  of  the  Bev.  Newman  Hall  of 
London.  He  writes  me  that  his  church  is  full 
to  overflowing  on  the  Lord’s  days,  and  a  de¬ 
lightful  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
presence  is  visible.  “  Last  Sabbath  evening,” 
he  says,  “  after  preaching  service,  I  requested 
those  anxious  for  conversation  to  retire  to  the 
vestry.  I  was  overwhelmed  with  joy  to  find 
the  room  filled  with  inquirers  1  My  assistant, 
brother  Grainger,  conversed  with  some;  my 
dear  wife  with  others,  and  my  elders  assisted 


in  th<jlblessed  work.”  Our  eloquent  and  faith¬ 
ful  brother  may  well  be  a  happy  man — with  a 
lovelj,  devoted,  and  accomplished  wife  at  his 
firesidje  (after  his  long  domestic  trials),  and 
with  A  rich  blessing  from  heaven  upon  his 
prosi)4rous  church.  He  has  a  fresh  fulfilment 
of  that  beautiful  promise — “  At  evening  time 
it  shaD  be  light.” 


A  PRESBYTERIAN  RELIC. 

^  ^  Tho  Portfolio  of  Albert  Barnes. 

We  Object  to  Romish  relics,  partly  because  to 
so  greit  an  extent  they  are  not  relics  at  all,  and 
partly  because  of  the  dangerous  uses  to  which 
they  axe  put.  They  are  gross  impostures,  and 
they  axe  made  to  foster  an  idolatry  just  as 
gross.  The  Veronica  at  St.  Peter’s,  with  an  al¬ 
tar  dedicated  to  it,  called  the  “Altar  of  the 
most  Holy  Handkerchief  ” ;  another  Veronica 
in  Spain ;  and  still  another  In  Jerusalem  1  And 
the  footprints  of  St.  Peter  in  the  flinty  paving- 
stonea  <)f  the  Appia  Via ;  one  right  arm  of  John 
the  BajMist  at  Genoa,  and  another  at  Malta ; 
Pilate’f  Staircase ;  a  fragment  of  Noah’s  Ark 
at  Wit^mberg;  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  sheer 
impofltaBes,  and  all  used  to  awaken  and  feed 
the  spirit  of  idolatry. 

But  show  us  a  real,  unquestionable  piece  of 
the  true  cross ;  even  a  chip  from  the  tree  out  of 
which  it#as  made,  or  a  twig  or  a  leaf  from  that 
tree,  and  Tie  would  be  a  curious  specimen  of 
Christina  humanity  who  would  not  have  it  set 
in  gold,  to  be  preserved  with  sacred  care  for 
the  associations  so  unutterably  solemn  cluster¬ 
ing  abo^  it.  Who  would  not  delight  to  pos¬ 
sess  the^ron  with  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  wn  written ;  or  that  which  drew  up  the 
Magna  jBarta;  or  that  with  which  Jefferson 
wrote  t^Declaration  of  Independence  ?  Yes, 
there  i9.4ii  ineradicable  element  in  human  na¬ 
ture  that  looks  with  profound  interest  upon 
whatevet*  has  touched,  or  come  near  to,  or 
which  hpl  been  in  any  way  associated  with 
events,  or  actors  in  events,  that  have  told  for 
weal  or  me  upon  the  experiences  or  destinies 
of  our  ki|n. 

At  the  &t  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the^resbj’terian  Historical  Society  a  do¬ 
nation  received,  which  we  are  sure  will  be 
regarded  by  many  as  by  no  means  unworthy  of 
pi’eservTO^n.  It  is  an  old  portfolio  of  ordinary 
folio  size.  It  is  the  portfolio  on  which  Albert 
Barnes  wrote  his  sermons  and  commentaries 
for  many  4  year.  It  lies  now  before  me.  Its 
exterior  shows  that  time  has  had  it  long  in 
hand,  and  has  handled  it  with  customary  un¬ 
gentleness  ;  for  it  is  worn  to  the  bone  in  more 
places  than  one,  and  its  edges  are  fringed  with 
clinging  fragments  of  its  morocco  covering.  Its 
interior  surface  is  stratified  with  a  well-dried 
spread  of-,  ink,  showing  that  ink  as  well  as 
thoughts ;  flew  when  the  internal  fires  were 
burning.  If  those  falling  sable  drops  carried 
with  thern  traces  of  the  thoughts  which  were 
making  their  way  through  them  to  the  iiage 
below,  and^tored  them  away  among  those 
ink-strata,  at  the  touch  of  some  Ithuriel  wand 
what  trooM  of  them  might  start  up  from  that 
blackenedsurface  of  venerable  velvet  and  scaly 
blotting  pmer !  At  one  end  the  faded  yellow 
velvet  upoh  which  the  pen  w’as  scratched  to  re¬ 
lieve  it  of  the  clog  that  would  have  forbidden 
legible  wilting,  is  worn  completely  through 
and  worn  ofi!^  for  the  space  of  five  inches  in 
length  and  an  inch  in  w’idth.  Within  is  a 
considerable  mass  of  manuscript,  some  in  fo¬ 
lio,  but  most  of  it  in  strips  of  paper  three  inch¬ 
es  wide  and  six  inches  long,  on  which  are  out¬ 
lines  of  projected  sermons,  lectures,  and  even 
volumes.  On  one  of  these  I  read  “  I  would  not 
live  alway :  death  a  fearful  thing,  consider  it 
as  you  may ;  whether  to  be  annihilated,  to  wan¬ 
der  to  other  bodies,  to  sleep,  to  go  to  hell ;  va¬ 
rious  views ;  measure  for  measure,  p.  38,  Clau¬ 
dia.  Yes,  there  may  be  even  a  disgust  of  life 
so  great,”  ete.  Another  is  headed  “Lecture 
for  Sabbath-schools.  The  right  way  of  study¬ 
ing  the  Bible :  the  imiiortance,  the  difficulties, 
the  knowledge  required,  antiquities,  history, 
geology,  naturai  history.”  A  bundle  of  these 
strips,  tied  together  with  a  thread,  reads  “The 
Philosophy  of  Romanism,”  and  under  this 
head  there  are  mentioned  “penance,  infalli¬ 
bility,  the  sacraments,”  and  many  more,  con¬ 
stituting  a  programme  for  a  thorough  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject. 

This  relic  will  go  into  our  fire-proof  building 
in  Race  street,  and  will  no  doubt  in  future 
years  be  examined  by  thousands  of  curious 
eyes,  and  be  touched  gently  by  many  reverent 
hands.  William  P.  Breed. 

A  PKESBYTEKIAN  LITURGY. 

The  article  entitled  “  Dr.  Hodge  on  Litur¬ 
gies,”  published  in  the  last  Evangelist,  has 
doubtless  been  read  with  great  interest  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  by  hundreds  of  Presbyterian  ministers 
throughout  the  land.  The  Evangelist  deserves 
our  thanks  for  bringing  to  the  notice  of  our 
Church,  at  this  particular  time,  this  article, 
which  so  exhaustively  treats  this  whole  sub¬ 
ject,  removing  all  diflBculties  and  meeting  all 
possible  objections.  It  does  seem  as  if  no  can¬ 
did,  unprejudiced  person  could  read  it  carefully 
without  being  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  a 
liturgy  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  compiled 
from  its  best  recorded  prayers,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  various  liturgies  of  the  early 
Reformers— a  liturgy  prepared  for  ordinary  pub¬ 
lic  worship,  or  for  special  occasions,  to  be  used 
at  the  option  of  every  minister  in  our  communion. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  able  statement  of 
this  subject  will  command  general  attention. 
For  when  such  representative  men  of  the 
Church  as  Dr.  Hodge,  and  Dr.  Hitchcock,  and 
Prof.  Hopkins  of  Auburn  Theological  Semina¬ 
ry,  and  the  late  Dr.  Fowler  of  Utica,  advocate  a 
liturgy  to  be  used  whenever  any  minister  may 
desire  it,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  there  are 
many  who  sympathize  with  them,  and  who  long 
for  the  day  to  come  when  a  Prayer  Book,  car¬ 
rying  with  it  the  authority  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  every  minis¬ 
ter.  If  so,  why  should  not  our  next  General 
Assembly  appoint  a  committee,  at  least  to 
take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  com¬ 
piling  just  such  a  liturgy,  and  for  just  such  a 
purpose,  and  in  just  the  way,  suggested  by  that 
great  theologian  and  eminent  Christian  of  our 
Church,  the  now  sainted  Dr.  Hodge  ?  It  surely 
can  harm  no  one  to  have  the  subject  discussed. 
If  the  larger  proportion  of  our  ministers  do  not 
feel  the  need  of  such  a  liturgy,  and  flatter  them¬ 
selves  that  they  can  be  more  edifying  and  use¬ 
ful  without  it,  then  let  them  conduct  all  their 
services  extemporaneously.  But  why  should 
they  refuse  us,  the  weaker  brethren,  the  occas¬ 
ional  use  of  a  form  of  prayer,  if  we  And  it  to  be 
for  edification?  Presbyter. 

A.  &  C.  Black  of  Edinburgh  have  in  the  press 
a  biography  of  the  late  Principal  Candlish,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  with  an  introduction  by 
Principal  Rainy,  and  a  new  book  by  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Raleigh,  which  will  be  a  companion 
volume  to  his  “  (^iet  Resting-places,” 
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THE  LIFE  OF  DK.  HODGE.* 

The  lives  of  Muhlenberg,  Bushnell,  Henry 
B.  Smith,  and  Charles  Hodge— the  rich  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  last  few  months  to  our  biograph¬ 
ic  literature — are  not  based  on  such  careers  as 
the  dramatist  or  the  sensational  historian  would 
prefer  to  deal  with.  And  yet  a  Christian  schoL 
ar,  riveted  partly  by  temiierament,  partly  by 
professional  occupation,  partly  by  providential 
disability,  to  one  memorable  chair,  in  one 
plain,  unpretending  “  study,”  for  more  than 
forty  years,  may  furnish,  after  all,  a  richer 
subject  for  memorial  delineation  than  any  but 
the  rarest  of  the  world’s  more  theatric  lives. 
The  cabinets  of  statesmen,  the  council-cham¬ 
bers  of  kings,  the  arenas  on  which  “heroes” 
display  themselves,  might  well  covet  for  those 
who  figure  in  them  such  greatness  in  charac¬ 
ter,  such  potency  and  permanence  in  influence, 
such  close  and  demonstrated  connection  with 
the  handiwork,  the  bounty,  and  the  counsels 
of  the  King. 

In  this  memoir,  which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  skilful  and  loyal  hand  of  his  eldest  son. 
Dr.  Hodge  is  made  as  far  as  possible  so  to  pre¬ 
sent  himself  as  to  make  you  feel  that  you  are 
looking  rather  upon  the  living  man  than  upon 
his  portrait.  A  brief  autobiography  of  his  ear- 
liei*  years,  his  wide  correspondence,  and  his 
own  sketches,  given  upon  occasion,  of  his  own 
aims  and  work  (in  connection  particularly  with 
The  Biblical  Repertory),  are  made  to  tell,  as 
far  as  they  will,  the  main  story.  Both  good 
judgment  and  delicate  feeling  are  displayed  in 
the  way  in  which  the  author  uses  the  tributes 
which  stood  at  his  disposal  in  connection  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  rare  semi-centennial  of  1872. 

For  about  sixty-four  of  the  four  score  years 
of  his  life.  Dr.  Hodge  was  a  resident  of  quiet, 
classic  Princeton ;  fifty-eight  years  the  official, 
position  through  which  the  world  best  knew 
him,  was  that  of  an  instructor  in  one  of  its 
well  known  institutions,  lie  rarely  addressed 
men  on  other  than  distinctively  religious,  theo¬ 
logical,  ecclesiastical,  or  educational  themes, 
except  in  the  familiarity  of  private  correspond¬ 
ence  or  conversation.  What  he  gave  to  the 
world  in  printed  form,  through  the  volume, 
the  review,  the  tract,  the  newsiiaper,  was  of 
the  same  sort.  Yet  he  was  made  to  be,  and 
was,  a  moulder  and  leader  of  men.  When  he 
was  but  twenty-one,  and  before  he  had  left  the 
Seminary,  he  was  marked  out  for,  and  his  face 
was  turned  toward,  the  career  in  which  he  was 
to  do  so  much  for  the  Church.  His  works  so 
evidently  and  conspicuously  “  follow  him,” 
that  it  is,  after  all,  very  little  of  Charles 
Hodge  that  is  dead.  Many  he  will  still  bring 
to  substantial  agreement  with  his  own  clear 
and  strong  views  of  truth  and  duty ;  many  who 
do  not  need  to  bo  brought  ho  will  make  more 
intelligent,  steadfast,  and  confident ;  and  many 
who  may,  after  all,  differ  with  him,  he  will 
compel  to  make  account  of  his  defensive  or  ag¬ 
gressive  presentations  of  the  truth,  which  he 
held  fast  because  he  believed  it  to  have  been 
once,  and  once  for  all,  delivered  to  the  saints. 
He  appeared  but  a  few  times  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  his  Church ;  but  through  the  an¬ 
nual  review  of  its  proceedings,  which  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  generation,  he  exerted  an  unequal¬ 
led  influence  not  merely  upon  the  ecclesiasti* 
cal  action  of  that  generation,  but  upon  that  of 
the  years  which  are  following.  His  influence 
in  this  sphere  has  by  no  means  been  left  high 
and  dry  upon  the  bank  for  the  inspection  and 
criticism  of  the  antiquarian. 

In  his  polemic  and  controversial  contact  with 
men  there  was  nothing  in  which  ho  watched 
himself  more  jealously,  than  that  he  should 
truly  apprehend  and  fairly  represent  those 
with  whom  he  differed.  And  no  tribute  to  his 
theology  gratified  him  more  than  the  emphatic 
and  all  but  universal  testimony  that  he  had  so 
well  succeeded  in  the  task  so  difficult  alike  to 
mind  and  heart.  While  his  own  views  were  so 
staunch,  and  his  effort  so  vigilant  and  strenu¬ 
ous  to  do  justice  to  the  views  that  he  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  opi>ose,  we  have  wished  at  times  that 
there  had  been  something  more  in  his  judg¬ 
ments  of  an  appreciation  that  is  not  so  much 
logical  as  emotional,  lesthetic,  e.xperimeutal. 
Often  that  seemed  to  other  men  to  have  real¬ 
ity  and  importance  which  might  not  so  appear 
to  him,  and  which  nevertheless  needed  to  be 
more  apiireciatively  taken  into  the  account,  if 
he  was  to  be  believed  by  them  to  understand 
them,  and  was  to  be  in  the  most  favorable  po¬ 
sition  for  influencing  them. 

The  impression  which  the  wide  w’orld  of  the¬ 
ologians  and  Christian  scholars  has  been  for 
nearly  fifty  years  gaining,  mainly  from  his 
published  writings,  needed  to  be  supplement¬ 
ed,  illustrated,  and  to  some  extent  corrected 
by  such  knowledge  of  the  great  natural  and 
Christian  manhood  of  the  man,  as  this  memoir 
is  admirably  suited  to  convey.  A  son  was, 
more  than  is  sometimes  true,  his  best  biogra¬ 
pher.  Those  who  most  disliked  his  type  of  Cal¬ 
vinism,  and  the  immobility  of  his  faith,  and  his 
pride  in  having  no  new  theological  ideas  to  ad¬ 
vance,  and  who  associated  him  in  their  thought 
with  fossiliferous  ages  and  strata,  acknowledg¬ 
ed  the  manhood  of  the  doughty  champion.  If 
it  was  fossils  that  hit  them,  these  had  at  least 
been  vigorously  and  heartily  hurled.  But  of 
the  great,  tender  heart  of  the  man,  his  many- 
sided  interests,  his  ardent  and  cheerful  friend¬ 
ships,  they  knew  but  little.  True  as  he  was  to 
the  last  survivor  of  the  chosen  friends  of  his 
youth  and  early  manhood,  we  have  a  most 
grateful  testimony  to  bear  to  the  warmth  and 
worth  of  the  welcome  which  he  could  give  at 
three-score  and  ten. 

If  there  was  one  characteristic  of  the  man  as 
a  theologian  and  Christian  teacher  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  his  staunch  adherence  to  estab¬ 
lished  truth  and  established  views  of  truth,  it 
was  personal,  chivalrous  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ. 
We  suppose  the  impression  to  prevail  in  some 
quarters  that  the  hymns  which  he  best  loved 
were  versifications  of  the  Westminster  Stand¬ 
ards.  We  should  have  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  taking  any  one  so  deluded  into  his  study, 
when  in  some  of  the  hours  precious  in  our  re¬ 
membrance  ho  would  repeat  from  the  fervid 
hymns  of  Wesley  and  Faber ;  or  into  one  of  the 
famous  conferences,  in  which  the  theme  of  the 
hour,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  so  surely  and 
so  naturally  brought  into  its  relation  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  calmer,  more  didactic  style  of 
the  previous  minutes  would  grow  warm  and 
tender,  and  voice,  and  eye,  and  his  whole  atti- 
titude  and  movement,  would  tell  the  captivity 
of  his  thoughts  to  his  dear  Lord. 

Our  object  is,  not  to  supply  in  this  notice  an 
outline  of  his  career,  or  an  analysis  of  his  me¬ 
moir,  that  shall  oven  temporarily  relieve  any 
one  from  the  necessity  of  reading  for  himself, 
but  rather  to  show  in  confident  anticipation 
the  sure  result  of  such  a  reading.  We  should 

*The  Lite  ot  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Protessor  Is 
the  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  i.  By  his  Son, 
A.  A.  Hodge.  8yo  ;  pp.  Till.  620.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons. 


have  regarded  the  portraiture  complete  and 
true  enough  if  these  published  letters  had  been 
pruned  a  little  more  of  the  familiar  and  off-hand 
utterances  which  they  now  and  then  contain — 
proper  enough  for  the  epistolary  sphere,  but 
not  needed  either  for  adequate  or  for  just  biog¬ 
raphy.  Otherwise  we  regard  the  performance 
of  the  author’s  filial  service  as  very  felicitous, 
strong,  tender,  and  true.  Nothing  less  than 
the  clearness,  vigor,  and  sympathy  with  which 
all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  faith  and 
life-work  of  such  a  father  are  brought  out, 
could  be  expected  from  such  a  son.  The  en¬ 
graved  likenesses— one  representing  Dr.  Hodge 
about  his  fiftieth  year,  and  the  other  not  far 
from  the  end  of  his  days — are  among  the  best 
specimens  of  the  most  loving  work  of  Ritchie’s 
accomplished  hand. 

HOME  LIFE  AS  A  PREPARATION  FOB  HEATEK 

The  name  of  Dr.  J.  Marshall  Lang  prefixed 
to  a  volume  recalls  pleasant  memories.  He 
has  made  two  visits  to  America  (one  just 
closed),  and  we  have  returned  his  visit  in  his 
own  country,  where  we  have  received  from  him 
a  hearty  Scottish  welcome  and  Scottish  courte¬ 
sy.  He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  National  Kirk  of  Scotland,  having 
succeeded  the  late  Norman  McLeod  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Barony  church  of  Glasgow.  Well  known 
as  he  is  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  America, 
he  has  left  us  still  further  reason  to  cherish  his 
name  in  a  volume  which  has  just  appeared, 
composed  of  his  evening  addresses,  somewhat 
changed  in  form,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  Heaven  and  Home.  They  combine  sim¬ 
plicity  and  directness  with  affluent  thought 
and  abundant  learning  in  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree.  And  they  show  fine  quality  of  mind, 
a  devout  and  tender  spirit,  and  warmth  of 
sympathy  which  finds  its  way  to  the  reader’s 
heart.  The  style  is  chaste  yet  pleasing;  and 
though  the  topics  are  trite,  their  treatment  is 
engaging  and  edifying.  Indeed  we  should 
hardly  know  where  to  find  another  book  so  re¬ 
plete  with  profitable  suggestions  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian  family  as  this  little  volume. 

So  much  depends  on  the  home  life  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  that  it  is  strange  the  subject  receives  so 
little  fresh  or  adequate  attention  from  the 
pulint.  The  home  is  the  foundation  of  the 
State,  the  nucleus  of  society,  the  unit  of  civil¬ 
ization.  It  is  the  starting-point  of  progress. 
The  kind  of  people  we  are  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  homes  we  were  reared  in  and 
have.  To  build  up  and  sustain  a  happy  and 
beautiful  home  should  be  the  ambition  of  ev¬ 
ery  man  and  woman,  and  is  a  work  worthy  the 
best  powers  of  mind  and  heart  and  all  the  la¬ 
bor  it  costs.  A  Christian  home  should  be  the 
happiest  and  best  spot  on  earth;  the  place 
where  children  find  the  sweetest  joy  and  fen- 
derest  care ;  the  centre  of  youth’s  most  delight¬ 
ful  associations  and  brightest  hopes  and  truest 
culture ;  the  one  charmed  and  hallowed  spot 
through  all  the  toils  and  cares  of  active  life, 
restful,  sufficient,  joy-giving  and  inspiring  to 
all  worthiness ;  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  love¬ 
ly,  pure,  and  sacred ;  the  image  of  heaven. 

How  to  make  such  a  home  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  any  of  us  can  con¬ 
sider.  To  consider  the  means  is  the  first  step 
towards  securing  the  result.  Pr.  Lang  makes 

useAi^— ’uggestions.  The  care  of  chil¬ 
dren,  sociability,  conversation,  hospitality, 
cheerfulness,  patience,  freedom,  mutual  sacri¬ 
fice,  religious  consecration— all  enter  into  the 
structure  of  a  good  home.  He  quotes  the  say¬ 
ing  of  Lord  Dufferin  that  he  didn’t  see  children 
in  America,  and  observes  that  though  he  had 
seen  real  child-like  children  here  and  in  Cana¬ 
da,  he  had  seen  a  great  many  un-ehild-like 
children.  It  was  the  fault  of  their  parents; 
they  did  not  command  the  children,  the  chil¬ 
dren  commanded  them.  He  would  combine 
“  godliness  with  refinement.”  But  the  bottom 
factor  of  all  is  pure  affection.  In  these  days 
when  so  many  domestic  ties  are  breaking,  and 
the  fire  on  so  many  hearthstones  is  going  out, 
it  is  of  unspeakable  importance  to  remember 
that  marriages  of  convenience,  of  social  ambi¬ 
tion,  of  commercial  calculation,  seldom  prove 
happy,  and  not  unfrequently  lead  through  dis¬ 
appointment  and  misery  to  the  divorce  court. 
Lust  is  not  love,  and  will  not  do  its  work.  Dr. 
Lang  well  says:  “I  have  heard  of  persons 
who  married  without  love,  and  as  the  result  of 
intimacy,  grew  into  each  other’s  affection,  and 
lived  joyfully  all  the  days  of  their  life.  This 
is  possible ;  it  is  a  may-be ;  but  the  may-not-be 
is  quite  as  likely,  and  the  risk  is  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  run.”  The  following  extract 
gives  a  good  idea  of  his  mind  and  method,  and 
presents  a  thought  that  cannot  be  too  serious¬ 
ly  pondered : 

Home  is  founded  on  love.  The  fire  which  burns 
on  the  hearth  may  be  bright  and  warm,  but  with¬ 
out  love  the  house  is  only  a  house;  it  is  not  a 
home.  I  have  pictured  the  loneliness  of  the  first 
man  without  the  congenial  answering  halt:  cannot 
many  a  one  understand  this  who  is  living  drearily 
enough  in  apartments,  “  without  cheer  of  sister  or 
of  daughter,  without  stay  of  father  or  of  son”? 
But  there  is  a  far  worse  kind  of  loneliness — to  be 
joined  formally  to  another ;  to  have  the  tie  of  out¬ 
ward  relations,  while  the  soul  is  dwelling  all  the 
while  apart,  the  advance  of  years  only  witnessing 
the  up-growth  into  ranker  and  ranker  luxuriance 
of  some  root  of  bitterness,  the  sweet  wine  of  affec¬ 
tion  changing  into  the  sour  gall  and  vinegar;  to 
be  living  day  by  day  with  one  whose  intimacy  can¬ 
not  be  shaken  off,  but  is  there  only  to  irritate  and 
wound.  O,  surely  of  all  types  of  wretchedness 
that  is  the  wretchedest;  the  most  arid  desert  were 
social  compared  with  that.  Is  it  not  that,  though, 
which  is  realized,  alas  !  too  often  in  gilded  palace 
and  lowly  cot  ?  A  house  with  all  the  signs  of  a 
home,  but  wanting  in  the  one  thing,  love,  what 
better  is  it  than  a  prison  in  whicli  the  deepest  na¬ 
ture  of  man  and  woman  is  immured,  left  slowly  to 
die,  “abiding  alone”?  Whatsoever  cuts  love’s 
golden  cords  severs  home  from  heaven.  The  re¬ 
lations  that  are  not  love’s  cords  are  mere  bands  of 
iron. 

Published  by  Nelson  &  Sons. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  REVIEW. 

The  Presbyterian  Review  Association  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  vigorous  push  to  bring  up  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  to  2,500  names.  This  will  be  easily 
done  if  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  will  only 
lend  a  hand.  A  few  days  since  a  pastor  in  New 
Jersey  sent  in  four  new  subscribers,  whose 
names  he  obtained  simply  by  the  asking.  We. 
commend  the  lieview  to  elders  as  well  as  to 
ministers.  There  are  many  of  them  who  would 
be  interested  in  reading  it;  or  if  they  have 
not  time  for  that,  they  might  do  a  double 
service  by  sending  it  to  some  pastor  or  home 
missionary.  Every  subscription  counts,  and 
the  requisite  number  may  readily  be  had  if  the 
ministers  and  laymen  will  kindly  give  their 
aid  Now  is  the  time  to  move  in  the  matter. 

The  New  Englander  for  November  has  for 
contents — The  Light  of  Asia,  by  Rev.  I.  N. 
Tarbox,  D.D.,  of  Boston;  Andersonville,  by 
Prof.  Rufus  B.  Richardson,  Ph.D.,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. ;  Western  Colleges :  their  Claims  and 
Necessities,  by  Rev.  M.  M.  G.  Dana  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn. ;  The  Last  Representation  of  the  Ober- 
Ammergau  Play  in  theSummer  of  1880,  by  a 
Lady ;  Horace  Bushnell,  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Good¬ 
win,  Olivet,  Mich. 
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JOUBNEYINOS  IN  MUTETESOTA. 

It  Is  amusing  to  note  the  astonishment  and 
glad  surprise  which  Eastern  people,  especially 
if  from  New  England,  sometimes  express  as 
for  the  first  time  they  visit  this  Northwestern 
country.  They  come  exiiecting  to  find  a  rich 
soil  and  a  good  many  people;  but  not  many 
good,  refined,  and  cultivated  people.  When, 
therefore,  they  visit  town  after  town,  and  find 
in  them  all  evidences  of  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment,  their  joy  is  the  joy  of  discoverers,  and 
they  return  home  to  their  people  as  full  of 
wonder,  and  of  a  great  message,  as  was  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  when  returning  from  her  visit 
to  Solomon,  or  the  Samaritan  woman  return¬ 
ing  from  the  conversation  at  the  well.  They 
were  ready — benevolent  souls — to  instruct  the 
people,  as  they  might’ have  opportunity,  in  the 
alphabet  of  civilization;  and  lo!  they  find 
communities  as  intelligent,  orderly,  and  re¬ 
fined,  as  the  average  society  with  which  they 
are  acquainted  in  New  England. 

Do  these  words  exaggerate  the  ignorance 
which  prevails  in  the  East  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  society  in  the  West  ?  I  have  lately 
read  a  sermon  wherein  a  distinguished  Eastern 
minister,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  first 
visit  to  the  Northwest,  expressed  unbounded 
admiration  and  surprise  at  finding  New  Eng¬ 
land  villages  transplanted  to  the  soil  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  growing  there  in  vigor  and  in  beauty. 
Right  as  to  his  facts,  his  wonder  was  misplaced : 
for  intelligent  men  should  have  learned  the 
facts  long  ago. 

Minnesota  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  unlike 
New  England  as  to  the.  physical  features  of 
the  country.  The  area  of  this  one  State  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  whole  six  NeW  England  States 
by  more  than  one-fifth,  or  by  17,183  square 
miles.  It  has  vastly  less  waste  land,  and  its 
arable  land  is  much  more  fertile.  Its  rivers 
are  larger,  and  its  lakes  far  more  numerous. 
Its  timber  productions  are  more  various  and 
scarcely  less  abundant.  Its  investments  in 
manufactures,  and  products  from  them,  are  as 
great,  if  in  the  comparison  we  have  reference 
to  the  fact  that  Minnesota  first  began  to  be 
settled  only  about  thirty  years  ago.  Its  moun¬ 
tains,  however,  if  we  credit  it  with  having  any 
at  all,  are  far  less  grand,  and  its  scenery  gen- 
eraiiy  less  picturesque.  And  yet  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  anywhere  in  New  England  scen¬ 
ery  more  bold  and  beautiful  than  that  which 
is  found  along  all  the  line  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railway  from  St.  Paul 
to  La  Crosse.  The  lofty  bluffs  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  are  not  continuous  elevated  ridges,  but 
are  broken  into  a  succession  of  high  hills,  of 
great  variety  of  size  and  form,  and  of  differing 
height,  now  approaching,  and  now  receding, 
from  the  river  as  it  winds  among  them,  al¬ 
ways  a  broad  and  majestic  stream,  and  some¬ 
times,  as  at  Lake  Pepin,  spreading  out  into  a 
wide  and  beautiful  expanse.  This  scenery  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  is  the  admiration  of  all 
travellers.  All  the  glowing  descriptions  of  it 
which  I  had  read  seemed  poor  in  comparison 
with  what  I  saw  during  that  bright  afternoon 
ride.  Dr,  Holland  of  Scribner’s  Monthly, 
whom  I  chanced  to  have  as  a  fellow-traveller, 
declared  that  he  had  scarcely  ever  seen,  in  all 
his  travels,  more  beautiful  scenery.  But  the 
Dalles,  near  Duluth,  on  the  St.  Louis  river, 
were  disappointing.  The  name,  being  French, 
has  rather  an  impressive  sound.  Translated 
into  English,  the  Dalles  become  flagstones  of 
unusual  size,  and  of  uncommonly  irregular 
shape.  They  are  not  otherwise  remarkable. 
When  it  comes  to  forests,  however,  none  nobler 
grow  anywhere  than  those  which  may  be  found 
in  Minnesota,  extending  over  thousands  of 
square  miles.  And  as  for  lacustrine  scenery, 
nothing  could  well  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
lakes  of  Douglas  county,  which,  in  that  one 
county,  are  found  to  the  number  of  a  hundred. 
In  Pope  county,  which  borders  it  on  the  south, 
we  obtained  one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  I 
have  ever  seen  anywhere.  It  was  from  a  lofty 
bluff  overlooking  the  pretty  village  of  Glen- 
wood,  and  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Whipple. 
Glenwood  is  the  county  seat,  and  yet  there  is 
no  church  of  any  denomination  in  the  place. 

A  Congregational  church  was  organized  there 
more  than  twelve  years  ago,  but  it  is  now  en¬ 
tirely  dead,  and  the  only  monument  remaining 
to  attest  the  fact  that  it  once  existed,  is  its  pas¬ 
tor  for  all  these  years,  who  witnessed,  and  who 
survives,  its  death.  If  there  is  another  place 
of  equal  size  in  the  State,  even  though  not  a 
county  seat,  so  destitute  of  religious  privileges, 

I  did  not  see  or  hear  of  it  in  my  late  journey- 
ings,  by  rail  and  by  private  conveyance,  of 
1200  miles  and  more  within  its  borders. 

But  in  the  character  of  the  scenery,  nothing 
more  resembles  New  England  than  the  site  of 
Duluth,  which  is  built  on  a  high,  steep,  and 
rocky  hillside.  Duluth  has  an  excellent  har¬ 
bor,  and  is  favorably  located  for  the  lake  com¬ 
merce,  but  it  has  no  room  to  grow ;  and  yet  it 
has  immense  expectations,  in  comparison  with 
which  Proctor  Knott’s  description  of  it  as 
“  the  zenith  city  of  the  unsalted  seas,”  seems 
tame  and  commonplace.  “  What  is  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  your  city?”  I  asked  the  gentleman¬ 
ly  clerk  as  I  registered  my  name  at  its  chief 
j^otel.  “About  4,000,”  was  the  reply.  “But 
how  many  does  the  census  give  you  ?  ”  “  O  that 
gave  us  3,500,  but  the  census  was  completed  two 
or  three  months  ago,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  ixipulation  amounts  now  to  fully  4,000.” 
So  Duluth,  like  the  colored  people  down  South, 
“is  a-risin’.”  Its  schemes  for  multiplying 
highways  for  travel  and  commerce  that  shall 
be  commensurate  with  the  metropolitan  great¬ 
ness  which  it  is  about  to  grasp,  are  many,  and 
are  believed  in  with  a  confidence  that  is  “  child¬ 
like  and  bland.”  One  is  a  railroad  to  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  that  shall  pass  near  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi  in  Itaska  lake;  an¬ 
other  is  a  canal,  for  which  they  have  a  charter, 
which  shall  connect  the  same  river  with  Lake 
Superior,  passing  near  Red  lake  on  its  south¬ 
ern  shore ;  a  third  plan  is  to  make  the  Cana 
dian  Pacific  run  down,  on  its  way  to  Thunder 
Bay,  to  seek  the  golden  tribute  of  this  mighty 
city  that  is  to  be ;  a  fourth  project  is  to  build  a 
railroad  around  the  southern  shore  of  Sujie 
rior  to  Ashland,  thence  eastwardly  to  Macki¬ 
nac,  whence  a  more  direct  route  can  be  opened 
to  the  seaboard  cities.  Only  the  last  of  these 
projects  is  likely  to  be  carried  out,  so  far  as 
building  a  railroad  to  Ashland.  It  is  under 
stood  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Company  will 
guarantee  the  bonds  which  are,  or  are  soon  to 
be,  issued  for  the  construction  of  this  road. 

But  if  the  construction  of  these  new  lines  is 
improbable,  and  at  best  remote,  there  are  rail¬ 
road  lines  already  open  which  are  contributing 
immensely  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  State 
and  the  development  of  its  great  resources 
Chief  among  the  newly-opened  roads  are  the 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba,  and  the 
short  line  o#the  Miiwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  be 
tween  the  two  great  cities  of  the  State.  By  the 
two  lines  of  the  former,  which  meet  at  Barnes 
ville,  230  miles  northwest  from  St.  Paul,  and 
thence  as  one  line  runs  down  the  Red  River 
Valley  to  the  Canadian  border,  a  large  and 
most  Inviting  portion  of  the  State  is  thrown 
open  to  settlement.  By  the  latter  road  the  dis 
tance  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  is 
shortened  two  miles.  A  imion  of  the  two  oit 


ies  has  already  been  broached  and  discussed  in  j 
the  papers.  If  they  could  agree  to  swallow 
each  other,  the  union  might  some  day  be 
brought  about;  but  if  either  attempts  to  mo¬ 
nopolize  the  swallowing,  a  lively  resistance 
may  be  expected. 

Minnesota  has  made  .  ’^ral  provision  for 
common  and  high  school  education.  Probably 
no  New  England  State  has  a  more  ample 
school  fund.  The  lands  of  two  sections  of  eve¬ 
ry  township  in  the  State  arc  set  apart  for  school 
purposes.  These  lands  may  not  be  sold  for 
less  than  five  dollars  per  acre,  while  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  those  which  have  been  sold  thus 
far — amounting  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
— is  more  than  six  dollars  per  acre.  From 
these  sales  a  cash  fund  of  more  than  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  has  already  been  realized.  As 
the  lands  unsold  are  steadily  appreciating  in 
value,  and  as  the  cash  fund  will  grow  from  in¬ 
creasing  sales  as  the  State  grows,  and  schools 
multiply,  it  is  plain  that  the  school  fund  can 
never  prove  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
State ;  but  that  it  will  be,  when  the  lands  are 
all  sold,  a  princely  sum,  amounting  in  dollars 
to  more  than  a  score  of  millions. 

The  growth  of  the  Church,  in  its  various 
branches,  has  been  fairly  commensurate  with 
the  growth  of  population  throughout  the  State. 
As  already  intimated,  the  average  Minnesota 
town  (leaving  out  those  where  the  population 
is  largely  of  foreign  birth,)  will  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  average  New  England  town 
in  morality  and  in  intelligence,  though  not  in 
wealth,  nor  in  the  arts  and  adornments  which 
wealth  secures.  One  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  State,  kindly  supplied  me  with  care¬ 
ful  estimates  which  he  made  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  as  to  the  strength  of  different  religious  de¬ 
nominations  at  that  time.  According  to  these 
estimates,  the  Catholics  then  had.168  churches, 
six  religious  orders  for  men,  ten  for  women, 
one  hospital,  four  asylums,  ten  female  acad¬ 
emies  and  boarding-schools,  and  a  population 
of  115,(X)0  in  thirty-seven  of  the  seventy-three 
counties.  Evangelical  Lutherans,  Danish, 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Germans,  numbered 
about  one  hundred  thousand.  Methodists,  13,- 
500;  Baptists,  6,430;  and  Episcopalians,  4,298. 
At  the  present  time  the  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  churches  number  each  about 
■seven  thousand.  The  former  have  141  church¬ 
es,  and  the  latter  133.  In  some  sections  the  Ad¬ 
ventists  go  about  as  fanatical  disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  the  church,  being,  in  their  spirit  and 
temper,  though  not  in  their  views,  the  modern 
prophets  of  Zwickau.  In  rural  districts  they 
often  do  great  mischief.  It  is  in  these  districts 
where  the  greatest  religious  destitution  is  found. 
And  here,  as  well  as  in  the  new  towns  which 
are  continually  springing  up,  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union  is  doing  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  work  in  organizing  and  fostering  Sunday- 
schools.  In  the  work  of  evangelization  it  is  a 
grand  pioneering  agency,  and  it  has  done  its 
part  in  helping  to  make  Minnesota  the  Chris¬ 
tian  State  that  it  is  to-day. 

And  here  I  end  these  vacation  letters. 

Clement. 


and  claim  the  horse  as  one  lost  a  short  time 
before ;  and  this  man  would  be  backed  up  by 
an  associate  advancing  and  certifying  to  the 
same.  The  revolver  was  the  only  defensiiY; 
argument.  But  that  class  has  been  thinned 
out,  and  within  a  year  past  many  good  people 
have  entered  the  town.  The  prospect  Tor  or¬ 
ganizing  a  church  here  was  so  good  that  Dr. 
Jackson  found  the  man,  and  the  Board  com¬ 
missioned  him— Rev.  W.  L.  Austin  of  Naples, 
N.  Y.  A  Sabbath-school  has  been  in  miming 
order  for  over  a  year,  and  a  prayer-toeeting 
was  started  between  my  vish;  and  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Austin  on  Sept.  14.  Our  brother  had 
not  been  in  the  place  twenty-foilr  hours  before 
he  received  a  disgraceful  letter;  but  he  was 
wise  enough  to  give  it  no  attention.  Then  a 
public  attack  was  inade  in  the  newspaper  and 
a  meeting  called  by  the  same  party.  Reports 
of  these  doings  reached  my  ears  through  vari¬ 
ous  persons,  and  I  was  gratified  with  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  offensive  party  only  committed  so¬ 
cial  suicide,  while  brother  Austin  won  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  support  of  the  community.  Brother 
Austin  will  organize  with  a  membership  of  at 
least  fourteen ;  and  I  can  say,  after  i>ersonal 
acquaintance  with  them,  that  they  will  prove  a 
working  and  growing  church.  The  situation 
of  the  town  assures  its  future  prosperity,  and 
hence  the  rapid  growth  of  our  church  there. 
It  is  a  source  of  joy  to  know  that  half  way  be¬ 
tween  Bismarck  and  Bozeman  we  now  have 
another  Christian  post  established.  We  ought 
to  have  next  Spring  another  minister  to  itiner¬ 
ate  from  “Pease  Bottom”  to  “ (Mark’s  Fork 
Bottom.”  C.  L.  Rich.\bds. 

Bozeman,  Montana,  Oct.  26,  1880. 


MONTANA  LETTER. 

Last  July  the  writer  made  a  quick  trip  to 
Miles  City— 327  miles  east  of  here— to  “spy  out 
the  land.”  My  baggage  consisted  of  those  ar¬ 
ticles  essential  to  a  travelling  minister,  with 
the  exception  of  extra  Winter  wraps  for  the 
cold  nights  and  any  sudden  change  in  the 
weather,  and  a  needle-gun— the  last  argument 
that  can  be  advanced  in  case  of  a  controversy 
with  the  “noble  red  man.”  Fortunately,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  fall  back  on  it,  although 
on  the  third  day  out  I  passed  over  ground 
which  had  been  burned  that  day  by  the  savage 
Sioux. 

The  three  hundred  miles  of  the  Yellowstone 
Valley  which  I  journeyed  over  is  the  better 
part  of  it,  and  is  a  most  promising  land  for  the 
farmer  and  stock-raiser.  The  upper  portions, 
being  nearer  to  the  “Rockies,”  have  a  cool 
climate,  excellent  water,  and  a  fair  (luality  of 
timber ;  but  proceeding  down  the  river,  I  found 
warmer  days  and  nights,  an  abundance  of  mos¬ 
quitoes,  poor  water,  and  a  heavy  growth  of 
cottonwood  on  the  river  bottoms,  but  less  pine. 
As  south  of  the  river  lies  the  Crow  Reserva¬ 
tion,  only  one-half  of  the  valley  is  open  to  set¬ 
tlers.  This  is  a  drawback  to  the  settlement 
and  civilization  of  that  country ;  and  yet  there 
is  an  abundance  of  land  down  there  “lying 
outdoors.” 

It  was  a  continual  source  of  pleasure  to  meet 
old  acquaintances  on  the  trip;  and  indeed  it 
was  a  source  of  profit,  for  information  was 
gained  more  quickly  and  abundantly. 

Around  Miles  City  there  lie  thousands  of 
acres  of  fine  agricultural  and  grazing  laud. 
Men  were  cutting  grass  on  the  open  prairie  for 
the  market  at  Fort  Keogh.  Fine  vegetables 
were  on  the  tables  to  satisfy  the  appetite. 
The  stock  was  fat  from  running  at  large  with¬ 
out  the  care  of  the  owner. 

The  “Rose  Bud,”  “Big  Porcupine,”  and 
“Little  Porcupine”  valleys  (portions  of  the 
great  Yellowstone  Valley)  are  charming  to  the 
eye.  These  are  excellent  farming  sections, 
and  are  fast  filling  up  with  ranchmen.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  large  majority  of  them 
have  no  families.  The  reason  why  so  few  men 
with  families  have  settled  here  is  that  this  is 
still  recognized  as  the  stamping  ground  of  the 
war-path  Indian.  I  found  here  one  family  of 
Presbyterians  from  Illinois. 

One  hundred  miles  east  of  Miles  City  is  Pease 
Bottom,  a  beautiful,  charming  spot.  Here  is 
the  first  schoolhouse  above  Miles.  Quite  a 
large  settlement  is  found  here,  with  about 
twenty  children  attending  school.  The  grain 
in  the  fields  testified  to  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  soil.  I  found  one  of  my  Presbyterian 
families  from  Bozeman  living  here.  Ten  miles 
further  up  is  Terry’s  Landing— a  town  of  sixty 
to  seventy  souls,  and  one  of  the  roughest  of 
western  towns.  Fifty  miles  further  up  is  found 
Huntley,  quite  a  trading  point,  but  not  many 
people  in  the  place.  All  around  lie  points  of 
interest— where  battles  have  been  fought  with¬ 
in  the  last  six  years  between  white  and  red 
men.  A  few  miles  up,  Coulson  is  reached.  This 
is  the  lower  end  of  “Clark’s  Fork  Bottom,” 
which  extends  up  the  river  for  forty  miles.  If 
I  should  turn  farmer,  I  would  go  down  there 
and  take  up  a  homestead.  The  laud,  water, 
and  climate  are  excellent.  The  timber  is  not 
far  off,  and  the  river  streams  have  reached  this 
far  up.  There  has  been  a  school  of  six  months 
held  in  this  bottom  this  year.  The  teacher— a 
member  of  my  church— received  fifty  dollars 
per  month  as  wages.  Her  parents  and  brothers 
have  left  us  to  settle  on  homesteads  down  there. 
Four  of  this  family  are  members  of  my  church. 
We  are  sorry  to  lose  them,  but  hope  that  they 
may  prove  to  be  the  little  leaven  of  Christiani¬ 
ty  which  shall  in  time  permeate  that  whole 
valley.  It  would  be  cause  for  rejoicing  to  have 
some  of  our  Presbyterian  families  in  the  East 
who  are  seeking  for  Western  homes,  come  and 
settle  on  Clark’s  Fork  Bottom,  and  thereby 
build  up  a  church  in  the  midst  of  this  great 
valley. 

But  let  us  return  to  Miles  town.  This  place 
was  located  less  than  four  years  ago.  For  the 
first  two  years  it  was  a  hard  town.  It  was  un¬ 
safe  to  leave  a  horse  tied  in  front  of  a  store  in 
midday  long  enough  to  purchase  your  groce¬ 
ries.  Indeed,  men  had  the  boldness  to  stop 
horsemen  on  the  main  street  in  broad  daylight 


“POISONOUS  HONEY”; 

OK,  IS  BEAUTY  A  FOE  TO  KELIGION  ? 

By  Eev.  William  Waith. 

To  our  mind,  the  question  at  the  head  of  this 
article  appears  to  be  answered  aflBrmatively 
by  Dr.  DeWitt  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  published  in  The  Evangelist  of  Oct.  21. 

The  writer  says  that  the  Reformation  revived 
“  a  spiritual  and  Scriptural  Christianity.”  The 
forms  of  worship  thence  resulting  are  describ¬ 
ed  as  characterized  by  what  he  calls  “  simpUe- 
ity,”  but  which  “others  call  barrenness,  or 
nakedness  ”  All  the  ornaments  of  ceremony, 
and  “  decorous  liturgy,”  and  architectural 
beauty,  were  by  the  Reformation  stripped  off 
as  “useless  impedimenta;  as  weights  which 
could  serve  only  to  make  difficult  and  tardy 
the  flight  of  the  spirit  of  man  to  commune 
with  the  spiritual  God.”  The  author  of  the 
paper  approves  of  this.  He  does  not  “hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  the  divorce  of  fine  art  and  wor¬ 
ship  by  the  Reformation  was  an  incalculable 
blessing  to  man  ” ;  and  “  the  theory  on  which 
the  worship  of  the  Reformed  churches  is 
based,”  he  holds  to  be  “justified  by  the  nature 
of  fine  art  and  that  of  religious  worship,  and 
by  the  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God.” 

After  this,  he  goes  on  to  discuss  the  matter 
argumentatively.  He  says  from  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case,  “fine  art  must  be  ill-suited 
either  to  excite  or  to  express  a  spiritual  wor¬ 
ship.”  He  is  willing  to  allow  that  fine  art  has 
its  “mission”;  but  this  mission  has  nothing 
to  do  with  worship  or  religion. 

Among  the  arguments  adduced  for  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  position  is  the  “  indisputable  fact  ”  (as- 
serted  to  be  such)  that  “  God  discouraged  fine 
art  as  a  pursuit  among  the  Hebrews.”  The 
cherubim  were  “  unsightly  objects  to  the  eye.” 
The  spectacle  of  the  “  blood-stained  priest  at 
the  altar  ”  was  revolting  to  the  sense ;  and 
coming  down  to  New  Testament  times.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Trench  is  iiuoted  as  affirming  that  the 
image  of  the  Son  of  God  described  in  the 
Apocalypse  “  becomes  intolerable  if  we  give  it 
outward  form  and  expression.”  Further,  “it 
is  to  the  absence  of  artistic  life  and  culture 
among  the  Hebrews  and  in  the  apostolic 
Church  that  we  owe  our  spiritual  religion,  our 
Christianity,  with  its  amazing  power  to  lift 
man  above  his  material  surroundings.”  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Reformation,  while  dis¬ 
placing  art,  “exalted  truth” — as  if  the  two 
were  incompatible!  “Truth,  which  had  been 
subordinated  to  fine  art,  was  employed  anew 
as  the  means  to  excite  and  the  food  to  nourish 
devotion.” 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  should  any 
change  be  called  for  in  the  forms  of  our  wor¬ 
ship  tending  at  all  “to  diminish  the  relative 
importance  now  given  to  the  announcement 
and  exposition  of  the  truth,”  he  trusts  “  that 
it  will  never  become  either  the  law  or  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  Church.”  “^Esthetic  worship  is 
‘  poisonous  honey  ’  to  Christians  still  weak  and 
sick  with  sin.  Only  when,  at  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  all  things,  the  living  Churcli  shall  it¬ 
self  be  without  ‘  spot  or  wrinkle,’  may  the  out¬ 
ward  temple  safely  be  adorned  with  consum¬ 
mate  beauties,  as  only  then  the  voices  of  the 
people  of  God  can  unite,  as  the  sound  of  many 
waters,  in  the  consummate  and  immortal  lit¬ 
urgy.” 

Now  all  this  may  bo  very  fine  siieculation, 
but  is  it  the  truth  ?  Is  it  good  sense  ?  Does  it 
not  smite  good  sense  full  in  the  face  ?  We  are 
to  believe,  forsooth,  that  beauty  in  the  forms 
and  accessories  of  our  worship  is  not  to  reign, 
nor  even  to  be  aimed  at,  until  the  Church  her¬ 
self  is  “  without  spot  or  wrinkle  ” ;  in  other 
words,  we  must  keep  the  spots  and  wrinkles 
in  the  worship  until  they  are  out  of  the  wor¬ 
shipper.  The  sanctuary  (inside  and  outside), 
the  music,  the  language  of  hymns  and  prayers, 
the  succession  and  variety  of  services,  must 
eschew  everything  of  symmetry,  harmony, 
and  concinnity  of  arrangement  and  form  so 
long  as  man  is  “  weak  and  sick  with  sin.”  If 
we  should  ask  the  <iuestion  why,  only  one  of 
tw’o  answers  would  be  possible.  The  baldness 
and  lack  of  beauty  which  the  author  seems  to 
favor  must  serve  either 

1.  As  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
still  sinners;  or, 

2.  As  a  means  of  perfecting  us  in  holiness. 

If  the  first  reason  were  given,  the  obvious 

reply  would  be  that  we  need  nothing  more 
than  the  distortions  and  the  disharmonies  of 
the  world  about  us  to  remind  us  of  our  sin. 
Worship  is  in  its  nature  aspiration.  If  the  sec¬ 
ond  reason  were  given,  even  a  child  could  re¬ 
ply  that  it  would  be  a  strange  way  to  seek  af¬ 
ter  the  eternal  beauty  of  holiness  to  renounce 
and  decry  beauty  in  our  churches  and  our  pub¬ 
lic  worship. 

Why  has  the  Creator  endowed  us  with  a 
sense  of  beauty,  and  implanted  within  us  a 
craving  for  the  beautiful  in  form,  in  motion, 
in  sound,  in  language,  in  sentiment,  and  in 
character  ?  Did  He  give  us  that  sense  to  af¬ 
front  and  affiict  and  crucify,  or  was  it  meant 
to  be  unfolded  and  cherished  and  rationally 
gratified  ? 

Are  we  really  to  take  a  new  departure  in  the 
direction  of  the  baldness  and  the  repulsive  ex¬ 
ternal  peculiarities  of  Puritanism  ?  Must  we 
wipe  out  the  frescoes  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
church,  and  pull  up  the  carpets,  and  pitch  out 
the  fine-toned  organ,  and  have  a  plain  box  in¬ 
stead  of  a  tastefully  carved  pulpit,  and  frown 
upon  the  well  ordered  Scriptural  responses 
practised  here  and  there,  and  denounce  the 
decorations  for  the  Nativity  and  for  Easter, 
and  go  back  from  the  beautiful  hymnology  of 
the  present  to  the  doggerel  of  former  days,  and 
model  our  supplications  upon  the  style  and 
proportions  of  those  presumably  offered  by 
Praise-God  Barebones?  That  would  be  the 


legitimate  conclusion  of  the  paper  on  which 
we  ate  remarking.  It  it  proves  anything,  it 
proves  that  we  ought  to  come  to  this,  and  then 
to  keep  ourselves  to  this.  But  does  the  i)aper 
piTOve  anything  of  the  kind  ?  Its  most  promi¬ 
nent  argument  is  its  appeal  to  the  Old  Testa- 
fnent  ritual.  But  we  submit  that  the  old  tem¬ 
ple  was  fitted  up  with  great  elaboration ;  and 
“  cunning  artificers  ”  were  employed  upon  the 
carving,  the  mounting,  the  gilding,  the  em¬ 
broidery,  and  the  like.  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
all  this  was  the  elaboration  of  ugliness  ?  It  is 
probable  that  we  cannot,  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  reproduce  the  ancient  sanctuary  and  its 
appointments  for  our  own  eyes  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty.  And  as  to  the  cherubim, 
we  submit  with  deference  that  after  all  that 
thoughtful  scholars  have  conjectured  and  writ¬ 
ten  “  de  forma  Hebraici  char ub,”  leaving  most 
men  floundering  in  doubt,  it  is  a  little  pre¬ 
sumptuous  to  declare  positively  that  the  cher¬ 
ubim  were  “  unsightly  objects.” 

If  wo  have  read  our  Bibles  aright  about  the 
ancient  ritual,  with  its  processions,  its  respon¬ 
ses,  its  players  upon  instruments  and  singers, 
and  those  who  came  to  “  behold  the  beauty  of 
the  Lord  and  to  inquire  in  His  temple,”  there 
is  a  good  deal  said  or  implied  in  support  of  a 
very  different  picture  of  the  Jewish  worship 
from  that  presented  to  us  in  the  paper  under 
notice. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  that  views 
like  those  we  are  criticising  are,  to  our  think¬ 
ing,  not  only  false  in  fact,  but  mischievous  in 
tendency.  Let  us  admit  at  once  the  oppres¬ 
sion  and  suppression  that  religion  suffered 
previous  to  the  Reformation,  and  the  deliver¬ 
ance  which  that  effected.  Let  us  admit  the 
ever-present  danger  of  ritualistic  excesses  and 
abuses.  Let  us  cherish  a  noble  simidicity, 
chasteness,  and  dignity  in  our  worship  and  its 
accessories,  and  guard  against  all  meretricious 
ornament  and  secular  frivolity;  but,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  let  us  not  allow  Rome, 
or  Oxford,  or  St.  Alban’s,  to  drive  us  out  upon 
the  bleak,  exposed,  and  untenable  point  of 
hostility  to  beauty  and  to  a  reasonable  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  arts  of  beauty. 

The  distorted,  the  frightful,  the  ugly,  and 
the  uncouth  are  ever  allied  to  vice  and  sin; 
the  becoming,  the  beautiful,  the  harmonious, 
and  the  graceful  are  allied  to  truth  and  right¬ 
eousness.  Let  us  be  careful  lest  we  choose  a 
position  from  which  we  must  either  be  dis¬ 
lodged  with  shame,  or  be  torn  into  shreds  by 
the  concentrated  fire  of  those  who  admire 
beauty  without  being  religious,  and  of  those 
who  love  religion  and  beauty  both. 


THE  REMOVAL  OP  GOOD  MEN. 

By  Rev.  Robert  H.  Williams. 

The  man  eminent  for  his  piety  is  the  product 
of  a  good  many  influences.  God’s  Spirit  has 
done  a  work  on  his  heart  which  no  agency  of 
man  could  effect.  Trials,  anxieties,  disappoint¬ 
ments,  joys,  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
the  character.  It  required  years  of  discipline 
to  make  the  good  man  what  he  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time ;  and  what  is  more,  he  has  earnest  de¬ 
sires  after  that  which  is  good.  He  has  pur¬ 
posed  to  live  a  life  of  goodness,  and  is  more 
firmly  established  in  this  purpose  than  those 
whose  experiences  have  not  been  so  many. 

Hence  the  truly  good  man  is  not  only  setting 
a  godly  example,  but  is  resolved,  by  God’s 
grace,  to  live  a  better  life  in  the  future  than 
he  has  done  in  the  past.  Such  a  life  is  to  be 
estimated  not  merely  by  the  duration,  but  by 
its  desires  and  purposes.  The  character,  apart 
from  what  the  man  says  and  does,  is  of  im¬ 
mense  advantage  to  the  Church.  That  charac¬ 
ter  edifies  those  within,  and  is  not  without  a 
good  effect  upon  those  beyond  the  Church.  A 
holy  life  is  a  constant  inspiration  to  those  who 
desire  to  advance  in  goodness.  It  is  also  a 
constant  reproof  and  rebuke  to  those  who  are 
living  in  sin.  An  English  nobleman,  after  re¬ 
siding  with  the  pious  Fenelon,  said  he  could 
stay  no  longer :  for  if  he  did,  he  would  become 
pious  in  spite  of  himself.  Such  a  life  is  so 
strong  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  our  holy 
religion,  that  the  infidel  has  acknowledged 
that  it  could  not  be  overthrown  or  weakened. 
Hume,  pointing  to  a  pious  youth,  remarked 
“That  young  man’s  consistent  life  is  some¬ 
thing  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer.”  A 
holy  character  has  so  much  power  that  Row¬ 
land  Hill  remarked  “  Wo  do  more  good  by  be¬ 
ing  good  than  in  any  other  way.” 

We  get  our  power  to  do  good  by  having  our 
own  life  conformed  to  the  life  of  Christ.  This 
is  the  best  preparation  for  all  religious  work. 
Then  the  good  man’s  prayers  avert  many  an 
evil ;  his  counsels  direct  the  wayward,  and  his 
acts  assist  every  noble  enterprise.  Such  a  man 
is  an  object  of  attraction  to  all  who  desire  to 
do  good. 

Walter  Scott  had  a  devout  Presbyterian  as 
his  coachman.  The  reason  he  gave  for  an  eve¬ 
ning  stroll  so  near  his  coachman’s  house,  was 
that  “  he  wanted  to  be  within  earshotof  Peter’s 
evening  psalm.” 

A  man  of  considerable  eminence  desired  to 
have  it  inscribed  on  his  tombstone  that  he  was 
the  friend  of  Philip  Sidney ;  and  another  wish¬ 
ed  it  told  to  the  world  that  he  loved  and  honor¬ 
ed  Philip  Henry. 

Even  the  memory  of  the  good  man  is  at¬ 
tractive.  Stanley  says  “  Who  is  it  that,  when 
years  are  gone  by,  we  remember  with  the  pur¬ 
est  gratitude  and  pleasure  ?  Not  the  learned, 
or  the  clever,  or  the  rich,  or  the  powerful,  that 
we  may  have  known  in  our  passage  through 
life ;  but  those  who,  like  Abraham,  have  had 
the  force  of  character  to  yuefer  the  future  to 
the  present — the  good  of  others  to  their  own 
pleasure.” 

And  what  is  more,  the  good  man  gives  char¬ 
acter  to  the  work  he  does  for  others.  It  is  not 
only  a  good  work,  but  it  is  colored  with  that 
peculiar  quality  of  goodness  which  he  possesses 
in  his  own  character. 

Now  the  removal  of  these  is  a  greater  calam¬ 
ity  than  the  removal  of  many  whose  goodness 
is  not  acknowledged.  In  his  death,  efforts, 
counsels,  and  prayers,  prompted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  suddenly  cease,  and  the  beautiful  Christ- 
like  character  is  no  longer  before  the  people. 
If  the  Church  were  ready  to  put  a  man  of  equal 
goodness  into  the  gap  made  by  the  removal  of 
the  good  man,  the  consequences  might  not  be 
so  serious.  But  such  a  man  cannot  always  be 
found,  and  often  the  man  of  doubtful  character 
occupies  the  place  of  one  who  has  been  honor¬ 
ed  and  loved.  Then  good  is  not  accomplished, 
not  because  there  is  any  lack  of  effort,  or  coun¬ 
sel,  or  prayer,  but  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
godly,  saintly  character  in  those  who  do  the 
work.  Then  there  is  a  seeking  of  public  ap¬ 
plause,  and  an  insensibility  to  the  higher  mo¬ 
tives  that  ought  to  influence  men  who  occupy 
positions  of  responsibility  among  their  fellows 
The  loss  of  the  good  man  is  soon  felt  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  community. 


Cf|e  2ilelf0iou!E)i 

The  National  Baptist  calls  for  “  Prayer  for 
California ’’—and  for  these  good  and  timely 
reasons : 

Somehow,  the  worst  elements  have  largely 
gained  the  supremacy  and  have  used  it  as 
might  be  expected.  The  authorities  have  pan* 
dered  to  these  elements.  For  one  instance,  the 
so-called  “working-men”  (which,  too  often, 
means  men  who  wish  to  do  the  smallest  amount 
of  work  and  to  demand  the  largest  amount  of 
wages)  have  made  an  out-cry  about  convict  la¬ 
bor,  on  the  ground  of  its  competing  with  out¬ 
side  labor  ;  and  so,  at  their  demand,  the  au¬ 
thorities  have  excluded  labor  from  the  State 
Prison,  and  the  inmates  of  the  Prison  at  St. 
Quentin  are  horded  together  every  day  in  a 
large  enclosure,  with  abS'  dutely  nothing  to  do, 
save  to  make  a  hell  on  earth.  The  treatment 
of  the  Chinese  has  been  another  illustration  of 
the  infiuenee  wielded  by  the  worst  part  of  the 
population.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  influence  indicates  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  bad,  or  whether  (as  is  more 
likely)  it  is  the  result  of  the  failure  of  the  good 
elements  to  assert  themselves. 

Meanwhile,  Christianity  has  failed  to  keep  up 
with  the  demands  of  the  situation.  The  poison 
has  outrun  the  antidote.  This  is  true,  we  fear, 
eminently  of  our  own  denomination. 

Church  members  who  have  moved  to  the 
State,  have  forgotten  their  obligations,  have 
grown  lax,  and  not  seldom,  have  cast  off  the 
restraints  of  conscience.  It  needs  a  peculiarly 
robust  piety  to  endure  and  to  maintain  its  su¬ 
premacy  against  wind  and  tide.  And  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  pious  homes  have  yielded  to  the 
surroundings. 

What  is  to  be  done,  is  a  question  of  moment, 
which  we  will  not  now  attempt  to  answer  in 
full.  But  one  duty  is  plain.  A  minister  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  visit  of  several  months 
to  California,  said  to  us  last  week  :  “  Moody 
and  Sankey  are  just  beginning  a  work  in  San 
Francisco.  I  don’t  know  anywhere  that  they 
are  m<>re  needed  ;  and  I  don’t  know  anything 
that  will  do  so  much  good  there.  I  hope  that 
all  Christians  will  pray  to  God  most  earnestly 
that  He  will  bless  these  brethren,  and  make 
their  labors  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  Cal¬ 
ifornia.” 

With  all  our  hearts  we  echo  the  appeal.  Let 
us  plead  with  God  that  He  would  give  those 
excellent  brethren  much  wisdom,  a  double  por¬ 
tion  of  piety,  large  power  of  leadership,  and 
that  they  may  call  back  multitudes  of  back¬ 
sliding  Christians  to  God,  that  they  may  arouse 
the  energy,  the  zeal,  the  devotion  of  the  church¬ 
es,  and  that  they  may  lead  to  Christ  great  mul¬ 
titudes  of  those  who  are  living  in  sin. 

Never  was  there  a  more  urgent  call  for  pray¬ 
er  in  behalf  of  Christian  labor,  since  the  day 
when  Paul  said  to  his  Roman  brethren, 

“Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ’s  sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the 
Spirit,  that  ye  strive  together  with  me  in  your 
prayex's  to  (3od  for  me,” 


‘  O  Topsy,  poor  child,  I  love  you,’  said  Eva, 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling.  ‘  I  love  you  be¬ 
cause  you  haven’t  any  father  or  mother  or 
friends — because  you  have  been  a  poor  abused 
child !  I  love  j’ou,  and  I  so  want  you  to  be 
good  1  ’  The  keen  round  eyes  of  the  black 
child  were  overcast  with  tears,  large  bright 
drops  rolled  heavily  down  one  by  one,  and  fell 
on  the  little  white  hand.  In  that  moment,  a 
ray  of  real  belief,  a  ray  of  heavenly  love,  had 
penetrated  the  darkness  of  her  heathen  soul. — 
Mrs.  H.  B,  Stowe. 


The  Independent  thus  emphatically  express¬ 
es  its  mind  touching  “  That  Chinese  Letter  ”  : 

The  Chinese  letter  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  Gen.  Garfield  to  a  Mr.  Morey  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  which  appeared  week  before  last 
ill  an  obscure  paper  of  this  city,  called  Truth, 
has  been  used  to  create  a  sensation  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  its  significance.  If  Gen. 
Garfield  had  not  been  a  candidate  for  the  Pres¬ 
idency,  the  letter  would  have  attracted  no  at¬ 
tention.  It  consists  of  two  short  sentences, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  it,  except  by  a  gross 
perversion,  to  deserve  any  special  notice  or 
comment,  even  if  we  suppose  Gen.  Garfield  to 
be  the  writer. 

And  yet  Mr.  Barnum,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  without  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  caus 
ed  it  to  be  at  once  lithographed  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  and  scattered  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  especially  in  the  Pacific  States.  Demo¬ 
cratic  newspapers  published  fac  similes  in 
display  columns,  with  frightful  headings  and 
awful  comments  of  their  own.  TVey  feigned  a 
seriousness  and  alarm  the*  could*  Trot~have 
been  exceeded  if  the  Day  of  Judgment  had 
been  announced  by  a  trumpet-voice  from  the 
skies.  Every  man  who  is  not  a  fool  knew  per 
fectly  well  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  political 
and  party  trick,  resorted  to  just  at  the  close  of 
a  Presidential  campaign,  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  the  tide  that  seemed  to  be  then  sweeping 
Gen.  Garfield  into  the  Presideney  with  the  inevi¬ 
tableness  of  fate.  It  was  the  last  dodge  of  a 
party  that,  by  resorting  to  such  a  dodge,  con 
iessed  itself  already  beaten. 

Whether  Mr.  Philp  actually  forged  this  let¬ 
ter  or  not,  any  man  by  comparing  the  hand¬ 
writing  with  the  genuine  handwriting  of  Gen. 
Garfield,  cannot  fail  to  see  at  once  that  the 
letter  is  a  forgery,  unless  he  is  blinded  by 
party  passion.  We  have  compared  the  two, 
and  this  is  our  judgment  at  sight.  Skilful  ex 
perts  have  sworn  to  this  effect.  The  facts  es 
tablished  in  regard  to  the  envelope  containing 
the  letter,  leave  no  doubt  that  both  letter  and 
envelope  are  a  forgery.  Gen.  Garfield  has  de¬ 
clared  the  whole  to  be  a  forgery,  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  And  yet  the  Democratic  papers, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  notably  The  Sun  of  this 
city,  persisted  day  after  day  in  treating  the  let¬ 
ter  as  genuine,  and  making  flaming  appeals  to 
the  workingmen  not  to  vote  for  Gen.  Garfield. 
A  more  humiliating  spectacle  of  party  trickery, 
dishonesty,  and  meanness,  was  never  present¬ 
ed  in  the  political  history  of  this  country. 

We  trust  that  the  legal  investigation  of  this 
matter  will  proceed  without  any  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  election  lias  been  decided  in  favor 
of  the  assailed  party.  Let  the  truth  be  search¬ 
ed  out  and  lawfully  uttered,  whoever  shall  fall 
by  it.  _ 

The  Intelligencer  approves  “  The  New  Cover 
of  Scribner’s  ”  in  these  sweeping  terms  : 

We  have  taken  our  time  about  it  and  have 
at  last  come  to  an  opinion,  which  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  propound  with  the  assurance  of  a 
Bunsby.  We  like  it.  We  like  it  more  and 
more.  It  grows  upon  us.  The  tint — we  do 
not  know  what  name  to  give  it,  but  it  is  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  eye.  The  design — of  course  we  do 
not  pretend  to  unriddle  that.  We  prefer  to 
have  it  a  sphynx,  suggestive  of  treasures  of 
wisdom  within,  only  to  be  unlocked  by  opening 
the  doors  of  the  cover.  The  fact  is,  the  new 
exterior  is  striking  without  being  loud,  odd 
without  being  sensational.  It  has  (what  it  had 
not  before)  a  thoroughly  solid  look,  prophetic 
of  mellow,  scholarly,  and  interesting  contents. 
And  in  this  it  will  be  found  a  true  prophet. 
Unlike  charity,  these  leaves  cover  not  a  “  mul¬ 
titude  of  sins.” 

The  paper  is  very  well,  indeed  admirable, 
but  why  conceal  its  mellow  tint  _  with  the 
enigmatical  vermiculations  which  used  to 
stall  the  inquiring  intellect  of  a  half  century 
ago.  They  “wire  in  and  wire  out,”  and  the 
question  then  was  (as  further  back  in  the  days 
of  Dryden),  and  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  still  is, 
“  whether  the  snake  that  made  the  track  is  go¬ 
ing  south  or  coming  back  ?  ”  Perhaps  Dr, 
Holland  knows. 


The  Interior  glances  at  what  is  going  for¬ 
ward  in  the  way  of  Sunday  newspaper  and  pul¬ 
pit  enterprise  in  Chicago : 

Our  neighbor.  The  Alliance,  has  fallen  from 
grace,  and  now  publishes  itself  as  a  Sunday  pa¬ 
per.  The  Dailies  have  made  a  practice  of  re¬ 
porting  Professor  Swing’s  sermons,  which  are 
a  large  element  of  attraction  in  The  Alliance, 
and  printing  them  on  Monday.  This  cut  in  up¬ 
on  our  contemporary.  To  meet  the  emergency 
The  Alliance  has  made  an  arrangement  by 
which  it  will  have  advance  copies  of  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  the  two  philosophic  luminaries,  Pro¬ 
fessors  Swing  and  Thomas,  also  Dr.  Lorimer, 
and  will  have  them  out  on  ^bbath  afternoon. 
The  newsboys  will  stand  at  the  doors  of  the 
three  temples  as  the  worshippers  (we  will  call 
them)  file  out,  and  greet  them  with  “  Ere ’s 
your  Alliance  1  All  about  Eclectic  Inspira 
tion !  ”  or  whatever  the  topic  of  the  sermon 
may  be.  But  the  Sunday  Times  startled  the 


three  churches  of  the  Holy  Philosophy  last 
Sunday  morning  by  publishing  the  seritions  of 
Prtdessors  Swing  and  Lorimer  before  they 
were  preached  I  The  worshippers  carried  their 
copies  of  the  Times  to  the  Central  church,  and 
when  the  text  was  announced  drew  out  the 
print  and  “  held  copy  ”  on  him.  They  watched 
to  see  whether  the  reading  was  well  done — 
whether  he  skipped  a  big  word,  miscalled,  or 
failed  to  mind  his  semicolons.  When  one  of 
the  Dailies  gets  important  news,  not  secured  by 
the  others,  the  advantage  is  called  a  “  scoop.” 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  such 
achievements  that  a  minister  has  been  “  scoop¬ 
ed  ”  on  his  own  sermon.  The  Times  goes  up 
head.  _ 

The  Examiner  holds  up  to  scorn  the  vandals 
who  mutilate  the  books  of  our  public  libraries. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  these  despoilers 
cannot  be  discovered,  and  prosecuted  in  our 
civil  courts  : 

Their  knavery  is  of  the  meanest  kind.  All 
the  treasures  of  the  collection — the  careful  ac¬ 
cumulation,  it  may  be,  of  many  years — are 
opened  freely  to  the  general  use,  and  these 
mean-spirited  creatures  take  advantage  of  the 
privilege  to  plunder  and  mutilate  until  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  the  li¬ 
brary,  to  put  severe,  and  often  irksome,  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  use  of  it. 

The  extent  to  which  the  robbery  of  public 
libraries  is  carried  on,  is  simply  amazing.  Al¬ 
though  on  the  scale  of  petit  larceny  in  the 
method  employed,  the  aggregate  number  of 
volumes  and  parts  of  volumes  annually  stolen 
is  very  large.  Everywhere  the  strictest  watch 
and  the  most  stringent  regulations  have  be¬ 
come  needful,  in  order  to  hinder  the  thievish 
work.  But  in  spite  of  all,  valuable  books  are 
constantly  disappearing,  or  it  is  found  that 
pages  have  been  torn  or  cut  away  by  the  ruth¬ 
less  spoiler.  A  gentleman  wished  not  long  ago, 
for  example,  to  consult  a  costly  work  at  the 
Astor  Library.  On  opening  the  volume,  he 
found  no  fewer  than  twenty  pages  gone.  The 
librarian,  when  his  attention  was  called  to  it, 
said  that  unhappily  it  was  no  uncommon  oc¬ 
currence  to  discover  such  outrageous  mutila¬ 
tions.  In  the  same  library  there  was  a  full  set 
of  Blackwood’s  Magazine.  A  friend  of  the 
writer  asked  to  see  a  particular  volume,,  and 
being  known  to  the  librarian,  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  alcove  to  examine  it,  but  found  it 
missing.  “  O,”  said  the  librarian  sadly,  when 
the  fact  was  reported  to  him,  “it  is  stolen,  and 
the  set  is  spoiled.” 

But  these  acts  of  spoliation  are  not  confined 
to  public  libraries.  Many  college  collections 
suffer  severely  from  the  depredations  of  book- 
thieves.  One  would  think  that  with  the  libra¬ 
ry  always  at  haud,  it  would  be  more  agreeable, 
to  say  the  least,  to  go  to  it  than  to  rob  it  of  its 
treasures.  But  we  are  told  that  at  one  of  the 
leading  New  England  universities  book-steal¬ 
ing  is  so  common  that  it  has  become  necessary 
to  forbid  the  students  to  enter  the  library  at 
all.  If  books  are  wanted,  they  are  fetched 
from  the  shelves  by  the  librarian.  The  law 
and  medical  libraries,  it  is  said,  have  suffered 
most  severely  from  this  cause.  We  are  glad  to 
be  assured,  how'ever,  that  our  Baptist  colleges 
are  remarkably  exempt  from  this  contemptible 
species  of  knavery. 

The  Christian  at  Work,  referring  to  the  com¬ 
plications  in  the  Dunkirk  Presbyterian  church 
growing  out  of  Mr.  Adams’s  change  of  creed, 
says : 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  is¬ 
sue  ;  the  courts  have  decided  such  cases  be¬ 
fore,  and  they  will  doubtless  give  a  Presbyteri¬ 
an  church  into  Presbyterian  hands  ;  the  minor¬ 
ity  will  secure  control,  and  the  result  will 
doubtless  be  serious  injury  to  the  church,  if 
the  proceedings  do  not  result  in  schism.  And 
it  all  comes  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  instal¬ 
led  as  such,  failing  in  his  ability  to  fulfil  the 
obligations  which  he  assumed  at  his  installa¬ 
tion,  being  unwilling  quietly  to  withdraw  and 
decline  being  a  party  to  further  strife.  No  one 
knows  better  than  Mr.  Adams  that  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  is  not  Presbyterianism,  and  that 
therefore  action  which  may  be  justifiable  in  the 
one  organization  may  be  wholly  unjustifiable 
in  the  other.  The  fact  that  a  majority  of  his 
church  are  willing  that  their  pastor  should 
preach  doctrine  contravening  the  Standards  of 
the  Church  affords  no  justification  for  his  doing- 
so,  or  for  assuming  an  attitude  involving  on 
the  part  of  pastor  and  people  a  departure  from 
Presbyterian  poUty.  Mr.  Adams  may  be  con¬ 
scientious  in  his  present  attitude,  but  that 
makes  him  none  the  less  subject  to  error. 

The  distinction  made  here  is  a  very  proper 
one.  Were  the  Dunkirk  church  Congregation¬ 
al,  a  majority  of  its  members  could  adopt  any 
creed  they  might  fancy  for  the  time,  the  only 
penalty  being  a  possible  forfeiture  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  fellowship  of  certain  associated  churches. 
The  proceeding  would  be  perfectly  consonant 
with  the  Congregational  polity,  and  would 
be  so  construed  in  our  civil  courts.  But  the 
Dunkirk  church  is  Presbyterian  in  doctrine 
and  poUty,  and  this  makes  a  radical  difference, 
which  the  civil  courts  will  not  be  likely  to  over¬ 
look.  _ 

The  Methodist,  moved  thereto  by  the  twenty- 
third  annual  session  of  its  Ldcal  Preachers’ 
National  Association,  which  has  recently  trans¬ 
pired  in  Baltimore  under  the  presidency  of  Ed¬ 
itor  Wheeler — offers  the  following  remarks  on 
the  decadence  of  this  once  right  arm  of  Meth¬ 
odism  : 

The  local  ministry  is  a  great  historic  fact  of 
our  founding  and  growth.  It  has  more  recent¬ 
ly  seemed  to  fall  under  a  shadow  of  some  sort 
and  many  have  consigned  it  to  burial  as  anj 
outworn  and  lifeless  body.  The  shadow  cami 
partly  from  reckless  licensing  of  men  to  pie; 
them,  from  the  cessation  of  active  labor  (fc[ 
various  reasons)  by  many  local  preachers,  am 
from  the  making  of  this  relation  a  sort  of 
Botany  Bay  for  the  itinerants  who  fail  or  foi; 
other  reasons  retire.  The  task  of  getting  the 
class  back  into  sunshine  is  not  an  easy  one ; 
peihaps  it  is  impossible.  There  are,  however, 
many  facts  in  favor  of  the  institution  :  1.  The 
great  work  it  has  done.  2.  The  great  work  it 
is  doing  in  such  cities  as  Philadelphia.  The 
need  of  lay  preachers  of  some  kind — a  need 
that  all  churches  are  more  and  more  feeling. 
4,  The  excellent  equipment  which  the  true  lO':^ 
cal  preacher  is  provided  with  in  our  Chi 
polity.  5.  The  certainty  that  we  can 
another  system  in  place  of  this  soon  enoilgf 
meet  urgent  demands  for  evangelistic  work 
outside  of  our  pulpits.  We  sometimes  think 
that  this  local  ministry  was  the  noblest  piece 
of  machinery  that  was  ever  ruined  by  the  stu¬ 
pidity  or  complacency  of  quarterly  Conferences, 
or  by  the  criminal  negligence  of  the  Church  at 
large.  This  despairing  and  bitter  thought  we 
put  aside  as  well  as  we  can  ;  but  there  is  some 
reason  to  fear  that  it  is  not  wholly  unreasona¬ 
ble.  _ 

The  Advocate  holds  that  it  ought  not  to  be : 
difficult  to  dispose  of  the  case  of  the  Eev.  H.  W. 
Thomas : 

He  wishes  to  be  tried.  He  has  express^  hia 
opinions  openly,  not  to  say  defiantly.  Ttaere  ui) 
but  one  question:  Does  he  preach  doc^nel 
fundamentally  at  variance  with  those  or|  tlM 
Church  which  is  responsible  for  him? 
does  not.  he  should  be  let  alone.  If  he  ' 
the  question  then  is,  can  he  be  silenced 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chui?< 
There  should  be  a  fair  trial.  It  is  a  test  c 
Robert  Coliyer  knows  what  the  Methodist ) 
trines  are,  and  he  knows  Dr.  Thomas  an 
sentiments  thoroughly,  and  in  his  reply  t , 
gersoll,  published  by  Rhodes  &  M’Clure  or 
cago,  he  says :  “  Brother  Thomas^  my  dea 
good  friend,  has  no  right  to  preach  in  a 
odist  pulpit,  and  in  the  days  I  remember 
not  have  preached  in  one  to  this  time, 
must  be  a  certain  concert  of  opinion,  ca^®^ 
being  brought  within  fair  lines,  or^j,*/ 
would  organise  or  hold  anything.”  Lot® 

Dr.  Thomas’  sake  if  he  be  rightfior  thr  V 
sake  if  he  be  wrong,  bis  case  sboulcH^ 
ed  of  without  delay. 


XUM 


THE  NEW-YOKK  EVA^JCJELIST:  THtTRSDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  1880. 


I  MEIiNATTONAL  SEIilES.  V’erse4.  “  Come  near  to  me.”  Are  we  to  under- 

~  stand  from  these  words  that  they  had  moved  away 

Sunday,  Nov.  21,  1880.  ,  ui  i,  *  -j  o  vt  v.  t 

_ [ _  from  him  because  they  were  afraid?  No;  but 

Jft'iPPH  A HT<J  llRPTHliPV  Joseph’s  royal  posi- 

AAU  ms  UliJiilillkCiii.  tion,  no  one  was  permitted  to  stand  near  him,  but 

The  Lesson  :  Get,,  .r/ir.  30-34 ;  xlv.  1-8.  distance ;  he  now  invites  his  brothers  to  come 

80  Now  therefore,  when  I  oome  to  thy  servant  my  father,  uP  close  to  him,  and  not  to  think  of  him  as  the 
In  ***  *** '  ***** ****  ***®  **  “P  ruler  of  Egypt,  but  as  their  loving  brother.  So 

31.  It  shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  seeth  that  the  lad  is  tvod  is  not  only  the  infinite  and  mighty  Sovereign 

a^Lr*»*K  ***?*  !*®  die :  »“<!  Bty  servants  shall  bring  Qf  (.(jg  universe,  but  He  is  our  Father,  and  though 

down  the  grey  hairs  of  thy  servant  our  father  with  sorrow  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

to  the  grave.  He  rules  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the 

For  thy  servant  became  surety  for  the  lad  unto  my  inhahifants  of  the  oaj-th  Ha  loves  us  in  Jesus 
father,  saying.  If  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee,  then  I  shall  mnaDiiants  oi  tnc  earin,  no  loves  us  lu  aesus 

b^r  the  blame  to  my  father  forever.  Christ,  and  He  invites  us  to  come  near  to  Him,  to 

33.  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  let  thy  servant  abide  In-  .  ,, -t-  h  i  j  .  tt-  r  „ 

stead  of  the  lad  a  bondman  to  my  lord'  aud  let  the  lad  go  tell  Him  all  our  wants,  and  rest  upon  Him  for  com- 

..  ...  1  .1  ».  fort  and  strength.  Why  does  Joseph  mention  the 
3*.  For  how  shall  I  go  up  to  my  father,  and  the  lad  bo  “  ,  ,  .  a  ...  ^ 

not  with  me  T  lest  peradventure  I  see  the  evil  that  shall  fact  of  having  been  sold  into  Egypt  ?  \V  as  it  lor 

‘'°l“Then“^ph®^uld  not  refrain  himself  before  all  them  the  purpose  of  adding  to  their  sorrow  ?  No;  but 
ttat  stood  by  him ;  and  he  cried.  Cause  every  man  to  go  out  jn  order  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  his  words 

from  me.  And  there  stood  no  man  with  him  while  Joseph  ,  i  .  t _ i. 

made  himself  known  unto  his  brethren.  I  ftiii  Joseph,  ior  unless  he  were  Joseph,  he 

«t*PhM^h  fawd**^*^** '  ^yptians  and  the  house  gguid  not  have  known  this  fact  of  their  sin. 

3.  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  I  am  Joseph:  doth  Vebse  5.  That  he  mentioned  their  sin  only  that 
my  father  yet  live?  and  his  brethren  could  not  answer  .  .. 

him;  for  they  were  troubled  at  his  presence.  they  might  believe  his  words,  is  evident  from  the 


“  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform. 

He  plants  His  footsteps  on  the  sea 
And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

“  Judge  not  tlie  Lord  by  feeble  sense. 
But  trust  Him  for  His  grace ; 
Behind  a  frowning  Providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

“  His  purposes  will  ripen  fast ; 
Unfolding  every  hour. 

The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste 
But  sweet  will  bo  the  flower. 


b^r  the  blame  to  my  father  forever.  Christ,  and  He  invites  us  to  come  near  to  Him,  to  “  Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err 

33.  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  let  thy  servant  abide  in-  .  ,,  ...  ,,  .  j  .  tt-  r  „  a..,i  o..or.  tiia  .......i-  ,•«  -troin 

stead  of  the  lad  a  bondman  to  my  lord ;  aud  let  the  lad  go  tell  Him  all  our  wants,  and  rest  upon  Him  for  com-  And  scan  His  work  m  vain, 

**  **  V  ...  ,  w  fort  and  strength.  Why  does  Joseph  mention  the  God  is  His  own  interpreter, 

34.  For  how  shall  I  go  up  to  my  father,  and  the  lad  bo  .  ,  .  „  „  ..  „  ind  tIq  -tvill  mnha  it  ninin  ” 

not  with  me  T  lest  peradventure  I  see  the  evil  that  shall  fact  of  having  been  sold  into  Egypt  ?  as  it  for  maae  ii  piain. 

Then“jCph  ~uid  not  refrain  himself  before  all  them  the  purpose  of  adding  to  their  sorrow  ?  No ;  but  7.  In  Judah's  plea  for  Benjamin  we  see  a  picture 
that  Stood  by  him ;  and  be  cried.  Cause  every  man  to  go  out  in  order  to  convince  them  of  tho  truth  of  his  words  of  our  Groat  Intercessor.  Judih  is  not  a  type  oi 

mZ,bf^s^i“fir;ru‘S?his3b:“^^  “I  am  Joseph.”  lor  unless  he  were  Joseph,  he  Christ  here,  for  in  some  respects  the  glory  of 

wept  aloud :  and  the  Egyptians  and  the  house  could  not  have  known  this  fact  of  their  sin.  Christ’s  intercession  appears  by  contrast.  Judah 

3.  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  I  am  Joseph:  doth  Vebse  5.  That  he  mentioned  their  sin  only  that  pleading  for  his  brother,  and  ho  offers  to  be- 
Sm!“mr®^hirwe«t’ro“biMtth'^^^^^^  they  might  believe  his  words,  is  evident  from  the  ‘o  Joseph  if  only  Benjamin  may  be 

pray^oV“Au?miy™*L‘lar^®Ard\f^^^^  words  of  this  verse,  for  he  seeks  to  hide  from  them  returned  to  his  aged  lather.  But  Christ  loved 

your  Lomer  wiom  “^id  mm  W  thA  slnfnlnAse  nf  their  act  with  the  truth  of  God’s  t^ose  who  were  siniieis  and  rebels,  and  for  them 


5.  Now  therefore  be  not  grieved  nor  angry  with  your-  in  if  nil  onH  n.-ArmloH  nil  He  offered  Himself,  not  as  a  bondsman,  but  as  a 

selves  that  ye  sold  me  hither;  for  God  did  send  me  before  protldeiice,  which  was  in  it  all,  and  overruled  all  .  .  .i  »  i  r  •  •  in  i 

you  m  preserve  life.  _  _  .  ^  .....  for  the  preservation  of  life  during  the  famine.  It  sacrifice  unto  death.  AndforsinnersHeisplead- 

6.  For  these  two  years  hath  the  famine  been  In  the  land :  v  f  .  ,  .  .  .  - 4.1 - . - 1  at  . .  .„f..  ..n. 

aud  yet  there  are  Ove  years.  In  the  which  there  shall  neither  these  brothers  had  not  repented  of  their  sin,  Jo- 


*^7Tud®(^'d  wn7me'before  you  to  preserve  you  a  poster-  soph  would  not  have  spoken  these  words  to  soothe 
ity  In  Uie  eartk,  ami  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliver-  their  consciences ;  but  ho  saw  that  they  were  truly 

8.  So  now.  It  was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God :  penitent,  and  so  they  were  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
and  he  bath  made  me  a  father  to  Phar^h,  and  lord  of  all  God's  hand,  and  cease  mourning  over  their 
his  house,  and  a  ruler  throughout  all  the  land  of  £gypt.  ” 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTEEDGE,  D.D.  Vekses  6,  7.  The  word  “  Earing”  is  from  an  old 

The  time  of  our  lesson  is  two  years  after  thebe-  -  ai„„if,„«  .....  nm...ri,  --  tlai-a 


these  brothers  had  not  repented  of  their  sin,  Jo-  "’8  to-day  at  the  right  hand  of  Majesty,  presenting 
soph  would  not  have  spoken  these  words  to  soothe  His  own  pierced  hands  and  feet  as  the  reason  why 
their  consciences;  but  he  saw  that  they  were  truly  intercession  sliould  prevail, 
penitent,  and  so  they  were  in  a  state  of  mind  to  “  There  for  sinners  Thou  art  pleading, 


His  intercession  sliould  prevail. 

“  Tliero  for  sinners  Thou  art  pleading, 

Tlierc  Thou  dost  our  place  prepare, 

Ever  for  us  iutoreediug 
Till  ill  glory  we  appear.” 

8.  The  forgiveness  of  liis  brethren  bj’  Joseph  is 


X,.  ^  ..  ig  from  an  old  . . 

The  time  of  our  lesson  is  two  years  after  thebe-  signifies  “  to  plough.”  There  »■  The  forgiveness  of  liis  brethren  by  Joseph  is 

ginning  of  the  famine  in  Egypt,  and  twenty-two  ,,.^g  j,,  .rhieh  was  so  parclied  a  beautiful  typo  of  God’s  forgiveness  of  sinners 

years  from  the  time  when  Joseph,  a  slav^,  was  seed  would  getminato.  It  is  re-  through  Jesus  Christ. -Psa.  Ixxxvi.  5;  Jer.  xxxi. 

brought  into  Egypt  by  the  Ishmaelites.  He  has  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  3^ :  17 :  Col.  ii.  13. 14.  In  one  respect 

now  been  the  ruler  of  the  laud  nine  years.  The  f^rothers  from  their  guilt  to  the  Divine  Provi-  the  forgiveness  by  Joseph  is  not  typic.al  of  God’s 
famine  has  extended  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  forgiveness  of  sinners,  for  while  the  former  was  a 

Jacob  and  his  family  suffer  from  hunger.  Having  ij^gg  Egyptians  as  the  purpose  of  God,  but  tree,  full,  and  complete  forgiveness,  yet  Joseph 

heard  that  there  was  corn  in  Egypt,  Jacob  sends  fa...!!.,  in  r-.nmn  TTA.n.innt  could  not  forget  the  sins  of  his  brothers,  as  we 


the  fire  would  carry  a  line  ashore  on  which  ho 
could  escape  from  his  desert  island.  He  push¬ 
ed  out  a  web  that  went  floating  in  the  air  until 
it  caught  on  tlie  table.  Then  he  hauled  on  t:ie 
rope  until  it  was  tight,  struck  it  several  times 
to  see  if  it  was  strong  enough  to  hold  him,  and 
walked  ashore.  I  thought  ho  had  earned  his 
liberty,  so  I  put  him  back  in  the  woodshed 
again. 

APRAIl)  TO  SWEAR  ALONE. 

The  wicked  practice  of  swearing,  which  is  so 
common  as  to  offend  the  ear  in  every  hotel,  and 
almost  in  every  street,  is  often  mere  bravado. 
Boys  think  it  sounds  manly  to  be  profane,  and 
men  think  it  gives  force  and  character  to  their 
sayings.  Unlike  most  other  vices,  it  is  done 
openly,  and  is  intended  by  the  swearer  for 
other  people’s  ears.  It  is  a  public  sin  against 
God,  and  a  public  insult  to  all  good  men.  The 
boldest  blasphemers  are  often  the  greatest 
cowards. 

‘I  will  give  you  ten  dollars,’  said  a  man  to  a 
profane  swearer,  ‘  if  you  will  go  into  the  village 
graveyard  at  twelve  o’clock  to-night,  and 
swear  the  same  oaths  you  have  uttered,  when 
you  are  alone  with  God.’ 

‘Agreed !  ’  said  tlie  man  ;  ‘  an  easy  w'ay  to 
make  ten  dollars.’ 

‘Well,  come  to-morrow  and  say  you  have 
done  it,  and  you  shall  have  the  money.’ 

Midnight  came.  It  was  a  night  of  great 
darkness.  As  he  entered  the  cemetery  not  a 
sound  was  heard  ;  all  was  still  as  death.  Then 
came  the  gentleman’s  words  to  his  mind.  ‘All 
alone  with  God !  ’  rang  in  his  ears.  He  did 
not  dare  to  utter  an  oath,  but  fled  from  the 
place  crying  ‘God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sin¬ 
ner  !  ’ 
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God  not  only  forgives  but  He  forgets  our  sins,  so 
that  in  Christ  we  stand  before  Him  as  if  we  liad 
never  sinned.  Joseph  entreated  his  brethren, 
“  Therefore  be  not  grieved  nor  angry  with  your¬ 
selves  that  ye  sold  mo  liither,”  but  his  tvords  did 


...at  tneic  was  W4U  ...  - ^  the  lives  of  his  owii  family  in  Cuiiaan.  He  did  not  ^ouiu  not  lorget  me  sins  01  n.s  oiomeis,  us 

his  sous  into  that  land,  keeping  Benjamin,  th  wli  through  him,  had  pro-  ^ee  from  his  mention  of  their  sin  in  verse  5.  But 

fear  that  harm  might  come  to  him.  At  this  population  of  Egypt;  G®*!  only  forgives  but  He  forgets  our  sins,  so 

time  Benjamin  was  probably  about  twentj^three  was  secondary  to  the  truth  of  God's  care  that  in  Christ  we  stand  before  Him  as  if  we  had 

years  old.  The  ten  brothers  on  reaching  Egypt,  His  purposes  for  His  chosen  people,  never  sinned.  Joseph  entreated  his  brethren, 

were  at  once  recognized  by  Joseph,  but  he  does  ,  4.  ,  4,  “Therefore  be  not  grieved  nor  angry  with  your-  The  Author’s  Copyrighted  American  Trans- 

not  reveal  himself  to  them,  because  lie  wishes  to  Verse  8.  Ior  the  third  time  he  assures  lem  yg  ,jjg  hhjjpr  ••  ^^ut  his  words  did  lation  from  the  latest  (fourth) 

learn  their  true  character,  and  whether  they  had  that  it  was  God,  and  not  they,  who  had  sent  iim  remove  the  load  of  guilt  from  their  hearts,  enlarged  German  Edition, 

changed  in  their  feelings  during  these  long  years,  into  Egypt,  in  his  anxiety  to  lift  tho  burden  of  troubled  at  his  presenec.  But 

He  charges  them  with  being  spies,  and  from  their  nterrsorrow  ‘'"so  GoT^SiW  ‘hat  the  Jlie  StatlStlCS  BfOUgllt  DOWH  tO  JUPS,  1880. 

denial  he  learns  that  his  father  and  Benjamin  are  joy  to  them  111  the  place  of  sorrow,  bo  God  wouKl  gj  ^.gUg  gff  forever  from  the  heart  ® 

still  alive.  They  return  to  Canaan,  for  the  purpose  have  His  children  think  of  His  love  instead  of  their  jj^g  fglr  fjjg  power  of  the  cleansing  blood.  With  an  index  of  more  than 

of  bringing  Benjamin  back  with  them,  leaving  sins,  and  rejoice  instead  of  mourn.  How  was  Jo  Eyg,j  wlien  we  stand  before  Him  in  the  full  blaze  CTYTTriV  IITT1ffT)1)rTk  DrrmmirrQ 

Simeon  bound  asa  hostage.  Again,  with  Benjamin,  seph  a  father  to  Pharaoh  ?  In  the  sense  ofa  pre-  ^ggpig„jg„^^  gjg^y^  ^,,gj.g  ,yi,i  gg^  ^g  ggg  filAltLll  HUHIHILU  HLlLHLlllLb. 

they  stand  before  Joseph,  whose  emotions  are  so  server  of  life,  aud  also  a  friend  and  counsellor.  thought  of  unworthiness,  one  pang  of  conviction  The  proof-sheets  revised  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
■great  that  he  is  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  room  and  Let  me  ask  you  to  refer  to  the  following  passa-  sliall  be  cowj./efe  in  Christ,  and  our  American  Board  of  Missions, 

weep.  Their  sacks  are  filled  with  corn,  and  they  g®s:  iov  and  oeace  will  be  perfect.  ..... 

COmmence  ineir  journey  nomewara,  wnen  a  lues  ......  ...  — ‘****^^^—  dium  of  forelcn  missionary  operations  as  now  prosecuted 
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‘  I  am  Joseph  ”  (Acts  vii.  13). 


joy  and  peace  will  be  perfect. 


senger  from  the  palace  overtakes  them,  charging  were  troubled  at  his  presence  (Job  iv.  5,  xxiii. 
them  with  having  stolen  the  silver  cup  of  the  ruler  15;  Matt.  xiv.  26). 

of  the  laud.  The  cup  is  found  in  Benjamin’s  sack  \  erse5.  “  Be  not  grieved  ’  (Isa.  xl.  2 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  7). 

(having  been  placed  there  by  command  of  Joseph),  Vei’se  C.  “  Earing  ’  (Ex.  xxxiv.  21). 

and  they  return  to  the  palace  heavy-hearted.  Our  Verse  7.  “  God  a  Preserver  (Psa.  xxxili.  18,  19, 

lesson  opens  with  the  concluding  words  of  Judah’s  xxxvii.  18,  19,  Ixii.  11,  Ixxiii.  1,  cv.  16,  17 ;  Job  v. 
plea  for  Benjamin,  of  which  Dr.  Chalmers  says :  19-21,  xxxviii.  41;  Acts  Iv.  24;  2  Pet.  ii.  9;  also 
“  In  simplicity  and  toucliiiig  pathos  it  excels  everj'  Sam.  xvi.  10,  11 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  14 ;  Gen.  1. 20).  “A 
composition  I  ever  met;  nor  can  I  figure  a  combi-  great  deliverance”  (1  Cliron.  xi.  14;  Psa.  xviii.  50, 


nation  of  traits  and  circumstances  more  fitted  to  4). 

tell  on  the  heart  of  Joseph,  and  to  operate  as  a  fit  Verse  8.  “  Not  you,  but  God.” — John  xix.  11. 

precursor  for  the  emotions  which  he  could  110  long-  “.4.  father  to  Pharaoh.” — Jobxxix.  16 ;  Judges  xvii. 
er  repress.  Estimated  as  a  mere  literary  coinposi-  10.  There  are  some  very  precious  lessons  from 
tion,  we  can  see  nothing  to  equal  this  in  Sterne  or  this  history,  and  I  will  mention  a  few  of  them, 
Shakespeare  or  Mackenzie,  or  any  of  the  greatest  that  you  may  impress  them  on  tlie  minds  of  your 
masters  of  eloquence  and  poetry.”  scholars : 

Vebse  30.  Judah’s  plea  is  based  on  the  love  of  1.  Ttie  safot3’ of  God’s  children,  because  they  are 
Jacob  for  Benjamin,  aud  we  learn  from  the  con-  under  His  watcliful,  sleepless  care.  Joseph  in  the 
eluding  clause  of  this  verse  that  the  old  man’s  heart  pit  at  Dothan,  a  slave  in  the  hands  of  the  Ishmael- 
was  bound  up  in  this  youngest  son,  all  the  more  Ites,  a  prisoner  in  an  Egj’ptian  dungeon,  was  safe, 
because  Joseph  had  been  taken  away.  for  ho  was  in  God’s  keeping.  Tho  Christian  can 

Verse  31.  There  had  been  a  time  whoa  these  ten  aiwaj’s  sing,  even  in  the  thickest  darkness,  “  I  will 
sons  had  not  been  so  sensitive  about  the  sorrow  of  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me.” 
their  father,  when  they  had  deliberately  taken  to  2.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  final  issue  of  I 
him  the  coat  of  Joseph  dripping  with  blood,  lot  |  ibiy  event,  whether  it  will  be  for  good  or  ill,  be- 
the  purpose  of  making  him  believe  that  his  favor- I  cause  we  see  only  the  present  moment;  “we 


arije  CijUlrrcn  at  IKjorne* 

MY  LITTLE  BOY  THAT  DIED. 

Look  at  his  pretty  face  for  just  one  minute ! 

His  braided  frock  and  dainty  buttoned  shoes, 
His  firm-shut  hand,  tho  favorite  plaything  in  it, 
Then  tell  me,  mothers,  was't  not  hard  to  lose 
And  miss  him  from  my  side— 

My  little  boy  that  died  ? 

I  see  him  rocking  on  his  wooden  charger ; 

I  he;ir  him  pattering  through  the  house  all  day ; 
I  watch  his  great  blue  eyes  grow  largo  and  larger, 
Listening  to  stories,  whether  grave  or  gay, 

Told  at  the  bright  fireside — 

So  dark  now,  since  he  died. 

But  yet  I  ofttm  think  my  boy  is  living, 

As  living  as  my  other  children  are. 

When  good-uiglit  kisses  I  all  round  am  giving, 

I  keep  one  for  him,  though  he  is  so  far. 

Can  a  mere  grave  divide 
Me  from  liim — though  ho  died  ? 

So,  while  I  come  aud  plant  it  o’er  with  daisies — 
(Nothing  but  childish  daisies  all  year  round)— 
Continually  God's  hand  the  curtain  raises 
And  I  can  hear  his  merry  voice’s  sound. 

And  feel  liim  at  my  side — 

My  little  boy  that  died. 

— SIlss  Mulocb. 
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SIMPLY  BY 


ite  child  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  know  but  in  part.’ 
But  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  these  bro-  disciples  of  Christ 


he  present  momont;  “we  I  sball  never  forget  an  untruth  I  once  told. 
There  are  many  professing  a,lthough  it  liappcned  when  I  was  a  very  little 

But  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  these  bro-  disciples  of  Christ  who  are  always  quick  to  pro-  £  wiXd'' ^rbuy  a'^Iig! 

t.b€rS|  ftiiii  now  they  plBsid  thiit  £6iij8,iniQ  mo-y  ro-  phccy  6vil,  Htici  wiioii  it  looks  biiiCiC  ovoriiGucl  tboj  clown  to  tlio  sbop  liorsGlf,  sho 

turn  to  Canaan,  because  if  they  go  without  him  believe  that  only  ruin  is  in  the  future.  As  it  is  ^,0  gQ_  Accordingly  I  went.  As  I  returned 
their  father,  whose  head  was  white  with  a  past  sor-  usually  expressed,  they  always  look  on  the  dark  with  a  Hg  nicely  done  up  in  a  small  piece  of 
row,  would  die  under  the  burden  of  this  new  grief,  side;  and  if  one  wishes,  it  is  very  easy  to  find  a  paper,  suddenly  the  tliought  occurred  to  me 
If  your  scholars  ask  what  had  produced  this  change  dark  side.  But  if  we  only  remembered  our  own  that  I  should  like  to  take  a  peep  at  the  fig.  So 
in  these  brothers,  and  especially  in  Judah,  from  nearsightedness  and  God’s  infinite  wisdom,  we  f 

whom  the  proposal  had  come  to  sell  Joseph  into  would  be  sunnmr  Christians  and  a  greater  bless-  h^Sp^sthig  haTsiarct 

Egypt,  we  do  not  know,  unless  it  was  the  sight  of  i^g  to  tbe  world.  ly  eaten  it  before  I  wanted  all ;  and  without 

Jacob’s  grief  during  these  many  years  that  had  3.  The  “  loving  reach ”  of  God  s  providence.  It  much  more  thought,  I  ate  up  the  wliole  fig! 
melted  their  hearts.  was  invisible  to  human  vision  during  those  many  Then,  when  it  was  all  gone,  and  I  had  nothing 

VEB.SE3  33,  34.  Judah  offers  himself  as  substitute  years  of  suffering  and  bondage ;  but  God's  hand  to  do  but  to  think,  I  began  to  feel  very  uncom- 
for  his  brother  Benjamin,  on  the  ground  that  was  in  every  event,  from  the  first  word  of  hatred  fortable.  I  stood  disgraced  before  myself.  I 
slavery  in  Egypt  will  be  preferable  to  the  sight  of  In  the  father’s  house  to  the  edict  of  Pharaoh,  which  CoT  wheT?^buWrom ’"theLf  I 

his  father’s  great  sorrow.  Or  in  other  words,  Ben-  elevated  Jacob’s  son  from  a  dungeon  to  a  throne.  £uS  never  cTe  blck.  ’  I  wL  nTlonrhefore 
jamin  must  go  or  lie  cannot  go,  and  if  Benjamin  There  w.is  no  accident,  no  chance,  in  these  events  j  j;'0H.0hed  home  ;  I  went  as  quickly  as  1  could, 
must  have  a  substitute,  he  will  willingly  take  his  and  sudden  changes,  but  they  all  were  parts  of  the  i  told  my  sister  that  I  had  lost  the  farthing.  I 
place,  and  be  a  slave  forever.  But  why  does  Ju-  chain  of  God  s  will,  whose  accomplishment  was  as  remember  she  cried  sadly  ;  but  I  went  directly 
dah  feel  more  keenly  than  the  others  ?  I  suppose  sure,  when  they  cast  the  weeping  boy  into  tho  pit,  into  the  garden,  and  tried  to  think  of  some- 
that  to  a  degree  they  all  shared  in  his  feelings,  as  when  he  was  clothed  in  fine  linen  and  rode  in  thing  else,  but  in  vain.  My  own  guilt  stared 
but  there  W.6  a  reason  tor  Judah’s  groat  earnost-  ‘I’*  «'>“'»*•  “  "y®'  '“Set 

ness  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  one  who  became  that  God  reigns,  and  that,  though  long,  weary  j^g^.  ygj-  seemed  very  long  to  me  I 

responsible  to  Jacob  for  the  return  of  Benjamin  years  may  intervene  before  the  glorious  result  is  wj^s  anxious  some  event  might  intervene  be- 
(Geu.  xliii.  8-10).  Notice  the  grandeur  of  this  of-  reached,  that  result  is  sure,  and  all  the  strange  and  tween  me  and  the  lie  I  had  told.  I  wandered 
fer  of  Judah.  What  he  offers  to  give  up  for  Benja-  seemingly  dark  events  are  necessary  links  in  His  about  with  a  very  heavy  spirit.  I  thought  I 


fer  of  Judah.  What  he  offers  to  give  up  for  Benja-  seemingly  dark  eveni 
min’s  and  his  father’s  sake — home,  countrj’,  birth-  chain  of  Providence. 


right,  and  libertj’,  for  a  life  of  perpetual  bondage 
in  a  strange  land. 


4.  And  He  will  accomplish  His  will  in  spite  of 


would  give  worlds  if  it  had  not  happened. 
When  the  dinner  hour  came  I  was  seated  in 


human  sin.  which  seeks  to  overthrow  it.  In  the  father’s  side  when  my 

sister  made  her  appearance,  crying  and  look- 


'Vkrse  1.  What  was  it  which  broke  Joseph  down  case  of  Joseph  there  was  the  sin  of  his  brothers,  j^g  very  much  grieved.  My  father  immediate- 
so  that  he  could  not  restrain  any  longer  his  emo-  fhe  sin  of  the  Ishmaelites,  the  sin  of  Potiphar’s  jy  asked  her  what  the  matter  was.  Then  my 

tions  ?  wife,  the  sin  of  those  who  treated  him  with  cruel  mother  stated  the  story,  the  conclusion  of 

Aws.  1.  The  evidences  of  repentance  In  his  brc4  severity  in  prison,  the  sin  of  the  chief  butler  who  which  was  that  I  had  “lost  the  fartliing.”  I 

thers,  and  forgot  his  promise  to  the  Hebrew  slave  who  had  never  forget  the  look  of  kind,  perfectly 

2.  Of  their  strong  attachment  to  Benjamin.  befriended  him ;  but  yet  God's  will  was  being  ac-  my  father 

3.  Hissympathy  with  their  great  mental  distress,  complished  all  the  time,  and  human  sin  could  not  j^gg  8aid"“  Where* did ^yem  loL^t^far- 

4.  The  noble  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  Judah.  interrupt  its  steady  progress  to  triumph.  But  thing?  Perhaps  we  can  find  it  again.”  Not 


5.  The  memories  of  home,  called  up  by  the  men-  more  than  this,  for  a  single  instant  could  I  brav^  that  tone 

tion  of  his  father’s  sorrow.  5.  God  makes  use  of  wicked  men  as  His  instru-  and  that  look,  but  bursting  into  tears  I  scream- 

Why  did  he  send  all  the  Egyptians  from  the  ments  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  designs.  The  cd  OBt  “  O  I  did  not  lose  the  farthing — I  ate 
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hatred  of  Joseph’s  brothers  led  to  their  casting  **P  the  fig.”  A  silence,  as  that  of  the  grave.  In  all  the  different  grades  (with  borders  to  match), 


1.  A  natutAl  shtinkiDg  from  th,  gazh  ot  him  Into  the  pit,  and  then  to  their  selllns  him  to  e?p°aXdTt  an  imm  nM  SZ 


strangers  when  moved  by  great  emotion.  the  Ishmaelites.  The  sensuality  of  the  wife  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  A  great  gulf  yawned 

2.  The  dignity  of  his  office,  which  might  be  low-  Potiphar  led  to  her  hatred  of  the  moral  hero  who  between  us.  A  sense  of  loneliness  and  desola- 
ered  were  the  Egyptians  to  see  him  thus  unmanned,  refused  to  yield  to  her  desires,  and  her  anger  tion  came  over  me,  the  impression  of  which 

3.  A  desire  that  they  should  not  know  of  the  thrust  Joseph  into  prison.  The  ingratitude  of  will  go  with  me  forever.  I  left  the  table,  and 

crime  of  his  brothers.  the  chief  butler  kept  him  there  those  weary  ^11  that  afternoon,  the  next  day,  and  during 

4.  A  desire  that  they  should  not  be  witnesses  to  years;  and  as  we  look  back  upon  these  links  of  week,  my  feeling  were  melancholy  in  the 

the  self-abasement  of  his  brothers.  human  sin  we  can  see  how  God  made  use  of  them  JlSters,  recScTme  bS  S  uS’  fo've  S 

5.  The  reconciliation  would  have  been  an  enig-  all,  so  that,  were  one  link  missing,  it  Is  difficult  to  favor  as  time  wore  away,  and  my  spirits  re- 

ma  to  the  attendants  of  the  palace,  and  not  being  see  how  the  exaltation  of  Joseph  could  have  taken  covered  their  wonted  tone.  The  whole  event 
able  to  understand  it,  they  would  have  miscoii-  place.  At  the  same  time,  let  us  bear  In  mind  that  left  an  indelible  impression  on  my  mind  and 
strued  it.  sin  is  never  an  agent  of  the  holy  God,  but  that  He  heart. — English  Magazine. 

'Vbbse2.  The  words  “  Wept  aloud”  are  literally  simply  overrules  it  to  His  glory.  Infinite  wisdom  - — 

■“ He  gave  forth  his  voice  in  weeping”— that  is,  it  could  have  exalted  Joseph  in  some  other  way,  and  A  SPIDER  STORY, 

was  loud  sobbing,  so  loud  that  those  in  the  adjoin-  could  have  secured  all  those  blessings  through  him  One  chilly  day  I  was  left  at  home  alone ;  and 
ing  palace  of  Pharaoh  heard  it  distinctly.  Was  it  to  Israel,  but  sin  having  been  committed,  God  after  I  was  tired  reading  “  Robinson  Crusoe,”  I 
weeping  for  sorrow  ?  Ans.  It  was  mingled  sorrow  makes  the  wrath  of  men  to  praise  Him;  but  this  caught  a  spider,  and  brought  him  into  the 
6Jid  joy ;  sorrow  for  the  grief  of  Jacob,  for  the  does  not  lessen  the  guilt  of  the  sinner.  house  to  play  with.  Funny  playmate,  wasn’t 

grieI,of  his  brothers,  andjoy  that  the  sad  Past  was  6.  The  final  end  of  all  events  which  affect  the  !!'g 

J  4,  .  ■  ,  4  4.  4 .4  ,  J  „  ,  ,  up  a  sucia  in  it  like  a  vessel  s  mast,  and  then 

ended— a  joy  so  mighty  that  it  could  fiud  expres-  stability  of  the  Cluirch  and  the  glory  of  God,  will  poured  in  water  enough  to  turn  the  mast  into 

Sion  duly  in  sobbings.  always  be  grand  and  joyful.  The  morning  always  an  island  for  my  spider,  which  I  named  Cru- 

Veiise3.  “I  am  Joseph.”  Up  to  this  moment  follows  the  night.  There  have  been  times  in  the  sue,  and  put  him  on  the  mast.  As  soon  as  he 
they  bad  no  suspicion  of  this  fact,  but  with  the  history  of  Christianity  when  the  Church  has  seem-  was  fairly  cast  away,  he  anxiously  commenced 
word!  “  I  am  Joseph,”  they  probably  began  to  rec-  ed  to  be  utterly  overwhelmed  in  the  billows  of  hu-  Tunning  round  to  find  the  main  land.^  He  d 
ognize  their  brother  in  his  features  or  voice  or  di-  man  wrath,  but  the  deliverance  has  invariably  ^‘^^uiper  down  the  mast  to  the  water,  stick  out 
alect.  But  why  were  they  troubled  instead  of  be-  come;  that  which  has  seemed  dark  and  sad  has  sticrand^ry  the  othe?sfde*\^rth^^ 
ing  Joy^l,  to  see  their  brother  once  more  ?  always  proved  to  be  so  many  steps  to  a  grander  to  the  top  again.  Pretty  soon  it  became  a  seri- 

An^.  The  memory  of  their  great  sin  against  result  than  had  been  attained  before,  and  the  very  ous  matter  to  Mr.  Robinson,  and  he  sat  down 
JWSlarother,  for  it  all  came  vividly  to  their  minds  blackness  of  human  wrath  has  only  intensified  the  to  think  it  over.  As  in  a  moment  he  acted  as 
as  if  those  terrible  events  had  just  taken  place.-  brightness  of  the  morning.  Wo  forget  this,  oh  so  H  he  wanted  to  shout  for  a  boat,  and  was  afraid 

2.  The  fact  of  the  present  power  of  their  brother,  often,  and  we  despond  and  despair,  as  if  God  him-  h®  hungry,  I  put  treacle  on 

and  this  fact  coupled  with  his  apparent  sternness  self  had  been  overthrown  by  the  hosts  of  sin.  But  j 

to  them,  and  the  consciousness  that  they  deserved  this  lesson  of  the  Providence  of  God,  which  we  fgj.  woodshed  He  went  slow’ly 

to  be  punished  for  their  sin.  You  see  that  they  read  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  should  keep  us  In  down  the  pole  to  the  water  and  touched  it  all 
judged  of  Joseph  by  themselves,  and  because  they  the  future  from  ever  desponding,  from  ever  saying  around,  shaking  his  feet  like  pussy  when  she 
had  been  cruel  to  him,  they  thought  that  he  would  “All  these  things  are  against  me,”  from  ever  fear-  wets  her  stockings  in  the  grass,  and  suddenly 
be  stern  in  justice  to  them.  “  Does  my  father  yet  ing  for  the  stability  and  success  of  the  Church,  for  ®  thought  appeared  to  strike  him.  Up  he 
live  ?”  They  had  spoken  of  their  father  often  in  the  same  God  who  made  all  things  work  together  Hke  a  rock^  to  the  top,  ^d  commenced 

their  interviews  with  Joseph,  but  his  love  is  so  for  Joseph’s  good  and  for  Israel,  lives  to-day,  and  then  a?ot*heran?  turned  abound*  twS  or  ^Te*^ 
deep  for  that  old  father,  whose  love  had  been  so  He  will  make  all  things  work  together  for  the  good  times.  He  got  excited,  and  nearly  stood  on  his 
tfihd«r  to  him,  that  he  asks  the  question  so  that  of  His  dear  children  and  for  tho  final  triumph  and  head  before  I  found  out  what  he  knew,  and 
know  the  fact  beyond  a  doubt.  glory  of  His  Church.  that  was  this,  that  the  draught  of  air  made  by 


At  Prices  Far  Below  tie  Market. 

LACE  CURTAINS 

AND 

WINDOW  SHADES 

In  Endless  Variety. 

OIL  CLOTHS,  LIONUMS,  &c., 

in  all  widths. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP, 

189  and  191  Sixtli  Avenue,  Cor.  I3tti  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


r?  DEAF  HEAR 


J.  &  J.  DOBSON. 


CARl’ET  MANUFACTURERS  AND  RETAILERS, 

40  &  42  WEST  14TH  STREET,  N.  Y’. 

.loliii  Van  Gaasbeek,  Manager. 

Presbyterian 

Annuity 

—  AND  — 

Life  iDsoraiice  Go. 

Provides  Annuities  and  Insurance  to 
PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTERS 
of  all  Branches  of  the  Church,  at  the 
Lowest  Rates. 

Incorporated  in  1759  on  the  petition  of  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  the  oldest  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  the  United  States ;  has 
never  failed  in  a  contract ;  has  assets  45  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  liabilities ;  is  purely  mutual,  and 
conducted  solely  in  the  intffesl  of  Fresbyterian 
mihisters. 

S37.  JOHN  W.  DULLES,  D.  D.,  Predlent. 

Eer,  R.  L.  UFHAM,  Secretary. 

SOBEBT  FATTEBSON,  Treasurer  ani  Actuary. 

For  further  information,  address  tho  Treasurer, 

P.  O.  Box  2143,  or  329  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

CONTINENTAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

100  BEOAD’W’AY,  NETW  YORK, 

Insures  against  loss  by  Fire  at  reasonable  rates. 

Reserve  tor  re-lnsurance . 91,221,264  43 

Reserve  representing  all  other  claims ....  224,672  06 

Capital  paid  In  in  Cash .  1,000,000  00 

Unallotted  Surplus  (tor  contingencies)..  100,000  00 
Net  Surplus .  1,059,661  93 

Total  Assets,  July  1,  1880 . 63,605,598  42 

This  Company  conducts  its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  together  equal  $978,6(X). 

DIRECTORS  : 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 


The  two  following  cases  will  serve  as  Illustrations  of  set¬ 
tlements  now  being  made  by  the  Society : 

Policy  No.  43,563.  Issued  Hay  25th,  1869. 

On  the  Life  of  F - L - of  Farmington,  Conn. 

Amount  of  Policy . $10,000  00 

Annual  premium .  508  60 

Total  premiums  paid  during  11  years .  5,694  60 

The  policy-holder,  having  decided  to  terminate 
the  contract  at  the  end  of  Its  Tontine  period, 

draws  In  cash .  6,455  80 

Having  had  $10,000  of  assurance  for  11  years. . . 


Policy  Ho.  50,526.  Issued  January  8th,  1870. 

On  the  Life  of  A - G - C - of  Sew  York. 


Amount  of  policy . $10,000  00 

Annual  premium .  643  10 

The  total  premiums  during  the  entire  period  (10 
years) .  5,431  00 

On  the  8th  day  ot  January,  1880,  the  policy-holder  had  tbe 
privilege  of  terminating  the  contract  and  withdrawing 
$4,960  cash,  or  taking  a  paid-up  policy  for  $7,870.  He  de¬ 
cided,  however,  to  continue  the  assurance,  and  his  pre¬ 
mium  for  1881,  less  the  annual  dividend,  will  be  under  $160. 

HANUVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

181  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Cash  Capital, . $500,000  OO 

Outstanding  Liabilities,  -  -  82,838  43 

Re-insurance  Reserve,  -  -  428,819  63 

Net  Surplus, .  730,285  27 

Total  Assets,  July  1,  1880,  •  $1,741,941  33 

Agencies  In  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  In  the  Uni 
ted  States. 

B.  S.  WALCOn,  President 

1.  REJISEN  LAKE,  Secretary. 

C1IA8.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Seeretarv. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
HENRY  B.  HYDE, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
JOHN  D.  MAIBS, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  CORLIE8, 

GEO.  W.  LANE. 

JAMES  FRASER, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER, 
See.  Brooklyn  Dept. 


HIRAM  BARNET, 
LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JNO.  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDINO, 
JOHN  PAINE, 

RICHARD  A.  M’CURDY, 
JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER, 

JOHN  H.  REED. 

CYRUS  PECK. 

Secretary 
A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sec.  Local  Deo. 


R.  CAMPBELL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Fine  Harness  and  Saddlery, 

No.  54  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y., 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House,) 

OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  FINE 

LAP-ROBES,  DRESS  and  STABLE  BLANKETS, 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Gold  and  Silver  Mounted 
Riding  and  Driving  WHIPS, 

English  Riding  SADDLES  and  BRIDLES.  SPLRS, 

AND  A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ALL  TUE  ARTICLES 
USED  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  STABLES. 


JOHN  K.  OAKLEY.  Gen.  Agent.  F.  C.  MOORE,  Agency  Manage- 


HOME  LIFE  INSERANGE  COMPANY, 

234  Broadtvay,  New  York, 

179  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn. 

GEO.  C.  RIPLEY,  '  CHAS.  A.  TOWNSEND, 
President.  Vice-President. 

JOSEPH  P.  HOLBROOK,  Secretary. 

Issues  all  forms  of  LIFE,  ENDOWMENT,  and  ANNUITY 
POLICIES,  on  terms  as  favorable  aa  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  positive  safety. 

Special  rates  tor  Ministers  of  the  Oospel  tor  single  Pre¬ 
mium  Endowment,  or  Life  Insurance. 


ASSETS, 


$4,963,673.21 


IRellaUe  Asrenta  'Vra&ted. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400, (XM)  00 

Liabilities, .  804,038  88 

Surplus, .  807,073  23 

Total  Assets, . $2,011,112  11 

JOHN  DBVEREUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CROWKIala,  Secretary* 

«FOHN  Li*  THOHSON,  SeoretAry 

ROYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LIVEBFOOI.  and  LOin>ON. 
Established  1845. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  METROPOLITAN  D18TBIOT, 

56  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

STATEMENT. 

Subscribed  Capital . •9,651,500  OO 

Of  which  there  Is  paid-up  In  Cash .  1,447  725  OO 

Net  Fire  Surplus . •7,02o’427  78 

Surplus  lor  Fire  Policy  Holders . •8,468  152  73 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  the  largest 
Surplus  of  any  Fire  Insurance  Company  In  tha 
world. 

U.  S.  BRANCH. 

Assets,  Fire  ($2,318,411.25  U.  8.  Gov.  Stocks) . $2  703  go4  oi 

Liabilities,  Including  reinsurance .  l!479’(X)6  96 

Surplus . •1,224,945  05 

The  Tariff  of  Rates  In  this  City  having  been  abol- 
ON  ^’hEIB&ItS?"'  to  write  all  risk. 

Applications  for  Insurance  are  Invited. 

E.  F.  BEDDA  LL,  Matuunr. 

W.  W,  HEySHA  W,  Assist.  Manager. 


Newspaper  AdTertising  Bnreaa. 

A5-LINE  ADVERTISEMENT  inserted  one  w*ek 
345  newspapers  for  $10.  100-page  pamphlet  fr*l 
GEO.  P.  ROWELL  k  CO..  10  Bpruw  BtrSet,  New 


XUM 


THE  NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER 


1880. 


THE  NEW  YORjr  ETANaBLIST.  and  attr 
No.  5  Street.  lines  Of  1 

HEN'KY  M.  FIKL-Ii,  Kdltor  anU  Pn-prietor.  erratic,  t 

TERMS  :  $3  a  Year,  in  Advance,  Postage  Paid.  i 
Bnterel  at  tho  PobUiflice  at  Sew  York,  ae  second-class  „  , 

maU  matter.  faithful 

AdverttHenientH  20  cents  a  line — 12  lines  to  tho  Inch  !  uscfulnc 

On  the  Fifth  Fa^e,  30  cents  a  line.  I 

On  the  Eighth  Fage,  50  cents  a  line.  COnVOCa 

Marrlatres  ami  Heaths,  not  over  4  lines,  .10  cents  holitflin 
rrer  5  lines.  10  cents  a  line.  I 

•^Address  simply  Sew  York  Evangelist,  Box  3330,  .  ®t),  W6  a 


and  attractions  from  without  are  lessening;  the  SamuelJ.  Tildon,  who  take  off  their  hats  when  .said,  tho  docility,  the  humility,  the  childlike 
lines  of  attraction  and  activity  are  growing  less  offering  their  ballots  in  token  of  reverence  for  spirit,  of  the  Council  under  all  the  circum- 
erratic,  and  the  lessening  circles  find  their  cen-  the  act  of  a  freeman.  At  least  all  should  be  stances,  now  that  they  are  coming  to  light, 
tres  in  tho  jiarish  and  tho  home.  Thus  there  is  required  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly,  was  very  remarkable, 
once  more  opportunity  for  quiet,  plodding,  if  they  cannot  in  a  gentlemanly,  manner.  It  is 

faithful  endeavor  in  the  ordinary  sphere.s  of  high  time  for  a  reform  in  ballot-box  manners.  EDITORIAIj  NOTES. 


u.sefulness.  Many  fear  that  the  groat  popular 
convocations  of  the  liayaro  overshadowing  and 
belittling  “the  ordinary  means  of  grace.’’  If 
so,  we  are  sorry,  for  notliing  is  more  certain 


AMERICAN  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

More  Americans  have  visited  Europe  tho  past 


•^Address  simply  New  York  Evangelut,  Box  3330,  ,  cso.Tson  tlinii  ever  before  Tlie  iniinher  li-.a  heen 

Now  York.  Roraii.in  all  cases,  by  dbaft,  Moses  obueb  than  that  we  shall  have  to  return  llnally  to  the  mnii'iei  has  been 


or  Beoutebkd  Le’Tteb. 


old  method  of  converting  tho  world — by  work 
in  detail,  man  to  man,  ratlier  than  by  any  more 
ambitious  or  wholesale  metiiod. 


variously  estimated,  tlio  liguros  ranging  be¬ 
tween  40,000  and  00,000.  Tho  lowest  number  is 
certainly  high,  and  <iuite  enough  to  startle  a 
staid  home-staying  American.  But  tliis  foreign 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Mr.  William  Dowd,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Mayor,  who,  in  a  city  wliore  the  Democratic 
majority  ranges  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand, 
came  within  three  thousand  of  an  election,  is  a 
man  who  deserves  in  tlio  fullest  degree  that 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  public  which  is 
shown  in  this  remarkable  vote.  Ho  is  one  of 
those  quiet  but  excellent  citizens  who,  while 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  1880. 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  PAFEK. 

FASB. 

1.  OUB  COHTBIBUTOBS  :  Our  Attitude  toward  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Church.  The  Psalmody  Matter.  The  Presi¬ 
dential  Election.  A  Presbyterian  Relic. 


The  practical  ®  travel  is  a  costly  recreation,  and  the  estimates  ‘‘ttendmg  diligently  and  successfully  to  their 

this:  Now,  IF  EVER,  must  work  be  done  expenditure  of  Americans  in  Europe  dur-  affairs  are  not  unmindful  that  they  have 

among  the  churches.  ^  ^  ^  ^ ing  this  season  range  from  $75,000,000  to  $150,-  “  Jo  tlio  community  in  which  they  live, 
too  much  on  000,000.  The  larger  sum  seems  absurdly  great.  thirty-four  years  since  he  came  to  this 

past  few  years  Ra  her  let  us  lo^  But  figure  the  actual  expenditure  down  to  the  man  who  had  his  own  way  to 

ful  signs,  to  stimulate  us  f  lowest  point,  and  it  will  still  be  immense.  It  make  in  the  world,  bmee  then  he  has  been  a 

When  our  churches  have,  as  now,  about  half  of  remembered  that  Americans  are  not  busy  man,  as  a  merchant  and  a  bank 

the  year  in  which  ^  ^  economleal  travellers.  Most  Americans  who  l>r«»“«“'-  But  ho  has  slill  found  time  to  give 

e  80  abroad  carry  well  filled  purses  and  spend 


work,  “we  must  put  to  more  strength.”  The 
few  days  or  weeks  at  the  start  give  tho  keynote 


denuai  Election.  A  Presbyterian  Belle.  uc, o  .o  freely.  They  ride  in  the  best  cars  and  convey-  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  School 

».  ooBBESPoNDENCE :  journeyings  in  Minnesota.  Mon-  to  the  whole  Winter  3  camiiaign.  inis  may  au  w  w  ^1  ^  w  .  ,  nnH  livn  iiivtiri-  Commissioner— a  position  wliich  i.s  iio  smecure, 

tana  Letter.  Poisonous  Honey.  The  Removal  o(  be  sfient  in  considering  obstacles,  instead  of  re-  ^  ’  rpi  *  ,  a.  t  ’  auj_„  A but  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pa- 

moling  them.  Usually  they  are  of  a  nature  to  tlence  and  hard  work-all  the  burdensot  which 

was,.  “I"-"*  ‘‘‘7  worth  looking  at.  They  have  not  time  to  study  h"  l>as  borne  cheerfully  and  faithfully.  These 

4.  bditobials:  our  Next  President.  A  Time  for  Home  storm  Mr.  Moody,  not  long  Since,  w^^ked  economies  of  travel,  nor  the  patience  to  deserve  all  honor;  and  we 


Good  Men.  The  Religious  Press.  moring  them.  Usually  they  are  of  a  nature  to 

8.The  Sunday-school  Lesson  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kit-  attacked  and  taken  by 

tredge.  The  Children  at  Home.  ^  ,,,,,  •  ii 

4.  Bditobials:  Our  Next  President.  A  Time  for  Home  storm.  Mr.  Moody,  not  long  Since,  was  asked 
Acuvities.  A  Roman  Catholic  Mayor.  American  Ex«  how  he  overcame  obs^cles  that  seemed  to 


travagance.  Editorial  Notes.  Ministers  and  Churches-  stand  in  his  way,  and  forbid  progress  and  suc-  may  be  our  satisfaction  to  see  Mr.  Dowd  elect- 

6.  Inspiration  and  Authenticity  of  tho  Scriptures.  The  jjjg  j  substance,  that  he  »  hundred-thousand-dollar  bargain  in  beating  gj  to  the  position  which  he  is  so  competent  to 

Pastoral  offlee.  Fishhooks  and  Stones.  A  wise  and  nf  nhctyAr.iA=i  nil  Hie  »  8>“de  or  inn-keeper  to  a  reasonable  p.,  looluon  wnicu  lie  IS  so  comi  01  .lit  to 


trust,  when  another  election  comes  round,  it 


Joyous  celebration.  _ _  ivwwvc  .>+  Nlrvi-fHeolrl  /-vr  price.  Aiitjy  expevt  eAturiujua,  uuu  put  uowu 

T.  Farmer's  Department  S^entme  and  TJsefuL  one  ,  abmit  ^t^en'Tthpnintr  “the  being  cheated  among  the  costly  experiences  of  The  article  by  Dr.  Morris  on  tho  Cumberland 

thing  and  another.  The  Household.  Beer-Drlnklng  elsewhere,  to  set  about  strengthening  me  ”,  .  A  ,  ww  ,  •  •  ,  ,  .... 

things  that  are  weak  and  ready  to  perish,”  and  Then  most  Americans  make  purchas-  Presbyterian  Church,  says  what  ought  to  bo 

he  People.  Park  ^j^g^g  revive  and  grow,  conceivable  description,  from  silks  said,  and  what  few  can  say  so  well.  He  knows 

current  Evonta.  difficulties  Vanish  away  This  will  be  the  diamonds,  to  pictures  and  stat-  thoroughly  the  history  of  that  Church,  and  is 

—  method  of  IMessrs.  Moody  knd  Sankeyat  San  The  manufacture  of  old  china  and  antiqui-  therefore  fully  master  of  the  subject.  The 

Francisco,  as  they  enter  ufion  their  work  there  ties  of  every  description  has  grown  up  to  supply  spirit  of  that  body  has  ever  been  most  Chris- 


never  took  account  of  obstacles  at  all. 


price.  They  expect  extortions,  and  put  down  ^iii* 


OUB  NEXT  PRESIDENT. 

General  Garfield  was  last  week  chosen  Presi- 


8.  Our  Cleveland  Letter.  A  Church  for  the  People.  Park  these  latter  are  made  to  revive  and  grow. 
College.  Education  In  Indiana.  Current  Evonta.  .  ,  ,  ,, 

Money  and  Bueinees.  Markets.  and  difficulties  Vanish  away.  This  Will  be  the 


next  Sabbath,  and  is  likewise  the  plan  of  Mr. 


the  market  made  by  credulous  Americans. 


tian  and  admirable,  and  they  deserve  from  all 


- - iii«t  now  niishini?  n  vigorous  Europeans  everywhere  seem  to  understand  their  fellow-Presbyterians  not  only  courtesy, 

dent  of  the  United  States  by  a  majority  both  .  . .  .  « i-  «  T>pj  River  i'i'^t  all  Americans  have  long  wool  and  come  but  the  most  kindly  and  brotherly  treatment, 

of  the  electoral  and  the  popular  vote  so  large  P^xi-g™^pg„_„g„*g,.ij.itwork  abroad  to  be  fieeced,  and  if  one  does  not  pull  They  are  carrying  the  Presbyterian  polity 


as  to  preclude  any  question  of  his  election,  vaiiey.  luioiitnot  me  . 
This  is  matter  for  devout  gratitude.  There  wonders  neare^om^ 
will  be  no  longer,  as  four  years  ago,  months  of 

anxious  suspense,  while  all  the  affairs  of  the  A  ROMAN  CAT 

country  are  kept  in  a  state  of  painful  uncer-  Well,  we  have  got  hii 


valley.  Might  not  the  same  earnest  spirit  work 


the  wool  another  will.  Unfortunately  many  (which  means  order,  and  ultimately  involves 
Americans  go  abroad  rather  to  spend  money  sound  education  and  a  sound  religious  philoso- 


woTWAwr  PA'PTTriTTr'  TWAVOT?  than  to  see  Europe,  and  enjoy  outdoing  other  phy)  where  these  good  things  would  not  go 

A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MAYOR.  Americans  in  senseless  displays  of  newly-gotten  save  for  their  healthy  earnestness  of  spirit. 

Well,  we  have  got  him  at  last.  An  Ir^s^man  wealth  far  more  than  in  beholding  the  achieve-  Of  their  treatment  by  the  late  Council,  Dr. 

o  r'ofK/'xliFi  l-»oo  VkAAn  iYlv/^OAn  ATov-rkr  _  _ _  •'  ' 


tainty,  waiting  for  the  question  to  be  decided  and  a  Roman  Catholic  has  been  chosen  Mayor  monuments  of  Old  World  Morris  may  have  something  to  say. 

who  is  to  be  the  head  of  the  new  Administra-  of  this  city !  But  lus  success  was  almost  a  de-  ciyiii2ation.  This  lavish  waste  of  money  has  - 

tion,  and  therefore  what  is  to  be  the  policy  of  feat,  for  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  less  gtimulated  European  cupidity  and  raised  prices  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  course, 

the  Government.  The  election  is  over,  the  ver-  than  3,000 ;  while  another  candidate  for  a  coun-  everywhere,  so  that  travellers  of  moderate  good  Bishop  Berkeley ;  and  we  believe 

diet  is  given,  and  the  result  accepted  by  the  ty  office  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  nearly  20,-  means  have'  to  suffer  for  others’  vulgar  and  os-  regarded  as  prophetic— at  least 

masses  of  both  parties  in  that  spirit  of  loyal  000,  and  Hancock  received  a  majority  of  over  tentatious  recklessness  The  English  people  ^latil  one  reaches  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi 

submission  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  to  40,000.  These  facts  tell  their  own  story,  and  complain  aloud,  and  with  reason,  that  Ameri-  Valley.  All  that  region  is  flourishing  with 

the  laws  of  the  country,  which  is  the  glory  and  they  are  the  more  significant  from  the  fact  g^^^g  j^^^g  made'travel  on  the  Continent  so  cost-  aiaterial  wealth  as  never  before.  It  is  al- 
the  safety  of  our  free  institutions.  that  Mr.  Grace  is  a  well  known  merchant,  and  g^jy  ^j^g  ^g  t^ere.  There  is  no  ready,  as  regards  agricultural  wealth,  tho  ac- 

This  is  a  feature  of  our  popular  elections  had  the  sui)port  of  a  large  part  of  the  mercan-  while  Americans  are  the  greatest  tualaswellasgeographicalcentreofthecoun- 

which  takes  a  foreigner  by  surprise.  A  French-  tile  community.  Moreover,  in  his  letter  of  travellers  on  the  globe,  they  are  making  for-  ^ry.  And  yet  so  far  as  gifts  to  religious  ob- 

man  who.  had  been  in  our  city  for  a  few  days  acceptance  he  declared  himself  strongly  in  travel  increasingly  expensive  and  difficult  jects  are  concerned,  “  the  star  of  empire  ”  does 
before  the  election,  and  witnessed  the  great  ex-  favor  of  “  the  great  American  public  school  jg^  their  own  countrymen,  most  of  whom  are  move  that  way — it  still  pauses  over  the 

citement  the  mass  meetings  and  the  long  pro-  system,”  and  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  mjt  rich  and  must  practice  no  little  self-denial  A  friend  who  has  been  examining  into 

cessions,  with  flaming  torches  lighting  up  our  the  public  schools.  He  also  announced  him-  ^  ^g  abroad  at  all.  It  is  a  serious  question  matter  of  the  larger  gifts  to  our  missionary 

streets  for  miles— -might  recall  the  days  when  self  in  favor  of  providing  for  the  charitable  in-  country  is  rich  enough  to  stand  an  and  other  benevolent  objects,  informs  us  that 

Paris  was  on  the  verge  of  a  revolution,  and  stitutions  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  drain  of  a  hundred  millions  for  the  lux-  looked  in  vain  through  the  records  for 

4-^^  nryv  A  A 1  V 1  V*  f  Vi  A  lowd  /MM  krkCiArl  f/\  oll  CA/Nf  ck  VI  «v  n  fav/tvit-  _  ^  »  4- Iv -v ^  ^ 


think  too  we  were  in  danger  of  a  similar  over-  the  laws,  and  opposed  to  all  sectarian  favorit 
turning.  But  the  morning  after  the  election  ism.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  liberality  toward: 


ury  of  foreign  travel,  even  though  a  European  such  an  item  as  a  thousand-dollar  contribu- 
triiiu  mov  Eq  nn  imnnrfnnf  oiomonf  nt  an  Amor  tion  from  any  individual  rcsidcnt  west  of  Pitts- 


he  would  see  that  the  streets  were  quiet,  the  worthy  objects,  and  of  sentiments  which  all 
crowds  had  disappeared,  the  people  had  re-  good  citizens  approve,  he  barely  e.scaped  de- 
turned  to  their  homes  and  their  business,  and  feat;  while  tho  leader  of  tho  party  receiv<>d  a 


ism.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  liberality  towards  tour  may  be  an  important  element  of  an  Amer-  tion  from  any  individual  resident  west  of 
worthy  objects,  and  of  sentiments  which  all  jg^^.g  education.  But  it  is  not  a  question  that  burgh!  Such  a  fact  ought  not  to  be  tri 
good  citizens  approve,  ae  barely  e.scaped  de-  ^j^g^g  ^j^g  ^g  a^^oad  should  carry  the  princi-  longer-it  ought  to  be  wiped  away  befoi 


:ht  not  to  be  true  any 
I'iped  away  before  the 


turned  to  their  homes  and  their  business,  and  feat;  while  tho  leader  of  tlio  party  receivisl  a  g^  economy  they  practice  at  home  for  the  close  of  this  abounding  year.  Some  hero  at 
everything  moved  on  as  peacefully  as  if  there  majority  of  over  40,000  votes.  The  lesson  is  g^  others  who  want  to  go  there,  and  for  l-b®  East— and  their  number  is  not  small  nor 

had  never  been  an  election,  or  as  if  our  people  one  which  is  not  likely  to  be  lost.  It  is  not  credit  of  the  country  which  certainly  would  diminishing— have  learned  the  art  of  growing 

were  kept  in  order  by  regiments  of  soldiers.  likely  that  any  party  hereafter  will  nominate  .  fiamatred  were  America  recarded  as  a  nation  rich  by  giving  their  wealth  to  good  objects  in 

Of  the  man  now  chosen  to  the  highe.st  office  a  Ropj^n  Catholi^for  an  office  so  important  g^  gpgadtjij-iftg  "  a  right  royal  way.  Let  the  older  West  and 

in  the  country,  we  have  already  expressed  our  and  influential  as  that  of  Mayor.  Northwest  now  begin  to  emulate  their  exam- 

opinion  at  the  time  of  his  nomination,  and  to  But  the  fact  that  tho  ^layor-cloct  is  a  Catho-  ‘  pie.  As  yet  they  are  behind  in  the  spirit  of 

that  we  have  nothing  to  a'ld,  and  from  it  no-  lie  will  naturally  attract  general  attention,  and  how  fit  fob  the  defence  of  religion,  giving,  whether  we  have  reference  to  single 

thing  to  take  away.  We  believed  in  him  then,  his  acts  will  be  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny.  Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  funny  large  gifts  from  wealthy  individuals,  or  to  the 

an  of  The  Times.  Last  week  we  spoke  some-  contributions  of  churches. 


and  we  believe  in  him  now.  He  is  a  noble  He  will  be  watched  on  purpose  to  discover  a  man  of  The  Times.  Last  week  we  spoke  some- 
specimen  of  American  manhood,  of  splendid  religious  bias  in  what  he  doe.s.  Not  only  will  what  freely  of  his  silliness  and  vulgarity,  to 
physique,  large  in  heart  and  large  in  brain — a  he  be  kept  under  critical  surveillance,  but  his  which  he  replies  in  an  article  so  much  more 


HOW  FIT  FOR  THE  DEFENCE  OF  RELIGION. 


That  great  friend  and  servant  of  the  late  As¬ 
sembly,  Elder  Mosely  of  Madison,  Wis.,  gave 
us  a  call  while  in  New  York  a  few  days  since, 
and  left  his  regards  for  the  Moderator,  the 
Stated  Clerk,  Drs.  Crosby,  Hall,  and  others. 
He  assures  us  that  the  people  out  there  are  as 
enthusiastic  touching  the  Assembly  and  all 
matters  relating  to  it  as  ever,  and  they  wish  it 
well  understood  between  them  and  tho  late 
commissioners  that  they  are  to  meet  again — 
each  and  all  so  far  as  jiracticable— in  the  “As¬ 
sembly  Chamber”  at  Madison  on  the  third 
Thursday  of  May,  1890!  The  suggestion  seems 
to  involve  a  second  term  for  Dr.  Paxton,  but 
we  place  it  all  on  record  for  consideration.  A 
bid  so  far  “in  advance  of  all  others”  smacks 
of  Western  enterprise,  and  is  really  a  great 
compliment  to  the  Assembly.  Buffalo  may 
hereby  guage  her  coming  happiness. 

A  single  phase  of  tho  growth  of  missionary 
effort  on  tho  part  of  women  is  indicated  by  the 
following  total  receipts  of  our  several  Women’s 
Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  ending  May  1 :  In  1871,  $7,327.72 ; 
1872,  $27,904.68 ;  1873,  $67,2.53.69 ;  1874,  $87,316.43 ; 
1875,  $96,249.47;  1876,  $114,993.11;  1877,  $121,958- 
.53;  1878,  $127,047.08;  1879,  $136,309.69;  1880, 
$176,090.88;  total,  $962,517.28.  The  Ladies’ 
Board  of  New  York  and  auxiliaries,  contribute 
to  the  Home  as  well  as  the  Foreign  work,  and 
hence  the  foregoing  servos  only  to  indicate  the 
ratio  of  progress,  but  by  no  means  the  total  of 
gifts  to  tho  missionary  operations  of  our  Church 
on  the  part  of  women.  And  it  is  to  bo  said, 
that  the  giving  of  money  is  not  their  strong 
point ;  in  personal  interest  and  effort,  even  to 
the  giving  of  themselves,  they  set  a  grand  ex¬ 
ample  to  all  their  brothers. 

Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  have  been  at  Salt 
Lake.  They  left  there  on  Monday  last  for  San 
Francisco,  after  laboring  for  eighteen  days, 
during  which  time  they  held  crowded  daily 
meetings.  According  to  the  telegraph  they 
made  a  strong  impression,  especially  upon  the 
Ylormons,  and  the  shortness  of  their  stay  was 
much  regretted. _ 

Our  correspondent  “Ambrose”  raises  the 
question,  by  a  note  to  this  office,  whether  he 
or  the  printer  omitted  to  mention  Westminster 
church,  Detroit,  of  which  the  Rev.  Frank  T. 
Bayley  is  pastor,  adding  “Practically  it  is  lit¬ 
tle  matter  which,  but  the  omission  is  impor¬ 
tant,  for  the  Westminster  is  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  churches  of  the  city.” 

As  will  be  seen,  our  esteemed  correspondent. 
Dr.  Smyth  of  Cleveland,  has  struck  out  in  a 
new  path.  He  adds  to  the  usual  attractions  of 
a  notable  installation  service  bits  of  biogra¬ 
phy,  which,  among  other  thing.s,  serve  to  il¬ 
lustrate  what  worthy  and  well  furnished  min¬ 
isters  live  in  that  growingly  distinguished 
community. 

BIBLE  REVISION  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  American  Bible  Revision  Committee,  in 
view  of  the  completion  of  the  revision  of  the 
English  New  Testament  and  its  early  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  University  Presses  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  have  directed  the  undersigned  to 
send  the  following  announcement  to  the  press : 

“The  American  Committee  of  Bible  Revision 
hereby  aniioimce  to  the  American  public  that 
only  those  editions  of  the  new  revision,  including 
tho  marginal  renderings,  which  are  published  or 
approved  by  the  University  Presses  of  England, 
will  be  recognized  by  us  as  the  authorized  edi¬ 
tions.”  Philip  Schaff,  President. 

Oeoboe  E.  Day,  Secretary. 


The  election  of  Judge  Charles  J.  Folger  of 


man  who  will  never  bring  a  stain  on  the  high  Church  will  be  on  trial  in  his  person.  What  silly  and  vulgar  than  any  we  had  seen  before  Geneva  to  a  new  term  as  the  head  of  our  Court 

position  he  is  to  fill,  or  a  reproach  on  the  na-  he  does  will  be  credited  to  or  charged  against  (which  is  sayinga  good  deal),that  it  seemed  as  if  Appeals,  and  by  a  majority  m  advance  of 

tion  which  has  placed  him  at  its  head.  With  the  Catholic  religion.  And  what  gives  spe-  intended  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  our  assertion.  others,  is  a  worthy  compliment  to  one  ot 
the  fullest  confidence  in  his  ability,  and  in  his  cial  importance  to  the  trial  is  the  fact  that  in  He  could  not  have  furnished  a  better  illustra-  ,  able  and  upright  lawyers.  Judge 

integrity  and  patriotism,  we  look  forward  to  this  and  in  other  Northern  cities  there  is  a  large  tion  of  the  very  thing  we  described— his  utter  Eolger  has  had  an  unusually  long  experietmo 

his  administration  as  one  that  will  be  pure,  up-  and  increasing  Irish  and  German  poi)ulation.  coarseness,  unrelieved  by  a  single  glimmer  of  a  man  yet  in  middle  life.  He 

right,  and  honorable,  and  that  by  wisdom  in  Every  year  swells  the  number  of  Catholic  vot-  wit.  As  he  has  thus  so  promptly  confirmed  all  worthy  colleagues  are  sure  to  preserve 

council  will  continue  and  increase  the  course  ers  born  in  this  country,  and  educated  in  our  that  we  said,  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  add  traditions  of  the  Judges  of  the  State  of 

of  prosperity  on  which  the  nation  has  now  en-  schools.  At  no  distant  day  it  is  inevitable  that  jj^t  to  refer  to  his  article,  which  we  trust  those  or  .  - -  _ 

tered.  Catholic  citizens  will  be  brought  forward  for  who  have  not  seen  it  will  get  (it  appeared  on  The  defeat  of  Hon.  S.  B.  Chittenden  of  the 

But  no  man  can  work  miracles,  and  even  offices  of  trust  and  honor.  Is  there  anything  in  Saturday),  that  they  may  see  how  eminently  third  (Brooklyn)  Congressional  district,  is  to 
with  the  best  intentions  his  efforts  may  be  de-  their  religion,  to  disqualify  them  for  dischurg-  qualified  the  writer  is  to  bo  a  defender  of  relig-  be  regretted.  Experienced  in  commercial  and 
feated  by  the  violence  of  party  spirit.  Now  ing  ofliciul  duties?  Does  Catholic  training  in  jouj  imblic  matters,  ho  is  a  valuable  man,  and  his 

that  he  is  elected,  the  people,  without  respect  this  country  unfit  those  subjected  to  it  for  the  But  perhaps  we  do  him  injustice.  It  is  said  occasional  speeches  and  especially  his  couii- 
of  parties,  should  give  him  a  generous  confi-  responsibilities  of  oflice  in  the  State  ?  If  Cath-  there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes.  So  we  will  sels  have  weight  in  a  body  not  overstocked 

olicism,  as  administered  here,  is  incompatible  uqJ;  argue  the  matter,  but  leave  it  to  the  candid  with  able  and  at  the  same  time  practical  men. 


dence  and  a  hearty  support.  Nor  is  it  unfit¬ 


ting  to  the  hour  to  suggest  that  those  who  be-  with  American  citizenship,  so  that  no  Catholic  opinion  of  other-s.  Among  the  readers  of  The  His  successor  is  the  Rev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  a 
lieve  in  the  power  of  prayer  should  remember  can  be  safely  entrusted  with  even  municipal  Evangelist  there  are  probably  some  thousands  worthy  and  sprightly  Baptist  minister,  but  out 
him  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  pray  that  he  authority,  our  institutions  are  in  peril,  and  it  ^-e  also  readers  of  The  Times.  So  they  of  place  in  Congress. 


may  be  guided  by  a  wisdom  which  is  higher  is  time  the  fact  were  ascertained 


are  friends  of  both  papers.  If  they  will  so  far 


than  that  of  man.  We  believe  that  he  feels  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  overcome  their  repulsion  and  disgust  as  to  keep  B»fh®p  Timothy  Hill  writes  from  his  pro- 
his  own  weakness,  and  knows  where  to  look  the  Church  of  Rome  is  opposed  to  a  republican  track  of  the  funny  man  for  a  month,  we  should  vi°cial  city  that  things  move  on  in  Kansas: 
for  strength,  and  that  he  will  enter  on  the  government.  The  influence  of  creeds  on  con-  be  quite  willing  to  leave  it  to  them  whether  we  Church  grows,  although  the  extreme 

great  task  before  him  with  fear,  and  yet  with  duct  is  so  often  neutralized  or  modified  by  ed-  h^ve  overstated  the  matter  in  the  slightest  de-  State  has  suffered  so  much 

trust  in  God  and  in  the  American  people.  With  ucatiou,  training,  social  surroundings,  the  in-  gree.  As  to  what  he  says  of  us,  that  is  of  small  ^rom  drought  that  some  of  the  churches  out 
such  a  spirit  in  its  head,  we  look  forward  to  an  tellectual  and  moral  climate,  and  the  general  importance.  We  have  had  too 'long  experience  People  themselves  moving 

Administration  that  will  reflect  honor  on  the  atmosphere  and  tendencies,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  {q  journalism  to  be  ruffled  by  a  piece  of  vulgar  Present  number  of  churches  now 

country,  under  which  we  shall  have  a  continu-  reason  from  the  abstract  faith  to  the  lives  of  its  gpitg,  flavored  with  falsehood  When  he  says  Synod  of  Kansas  is  290,  but  7 

anceof  the  Peace  and  Plenty  that  we  now  en-  adherents.  Were  Romish  doctrine  carried  out  to  or  implies,  that  we  erected  a  monument  to  Indian  Territory.  There 

joy,  with  abundance  in  our  borders,  with  pros-  the  letter,  it  would  be  fatal  to  American  institu-  A.ndre  ( ! ),  of  course  he  says  what  he  knows  to  “^®  Presbyterian  church  buildings  in  Kan- 
lierity  at  home,  and  the  respect  of  nations  tions.  But  while  men  are  often  better  than  their  be  false;  but  he  may  say  that  it  is  so  absurdly  *^^®“  dedicated  or  occupied  for  tho 

abroad.  creeds,  the  Catholic  priest  here  is  confronted  by  faigg  that  ho  knew  nobody  would  believe  it  ty^elve  months.” 

— the  American  newspaper.  He  teaches  in  an  Xo  doubt  that  seems  to  him  a  very  neat  stroke  would  gather  from  the  papers,  just  now, 
A  TIME  FOR  HOME  ACTIVITIES.  atmosphere  saturated  with  Protestant  and  re-  of  wit.  So  of  other  things  which  are  too  absurd  people  did  nothing  under  the  sun 

It  comes  to  pass  more  and  more,  as  the  ends  publican  sentiment.  His  people  are  subjected  for  notice.  But  no  matter  for  that  The  ques-  attend  to  the  choosing  of  their  civil  rulers ; 
of  the  earth  are  brought  together  by  improved  to  a  hundred  other  influences  besides  those  of  tion  is  not  about  us,  but  about  /lim-whether  but  it  is  evident  that  the  work  of  the  Church  is 
means  of  communication,  and  as  we  are  help-  the  Church,  and  over  them  he  has  an  ever-les-  he  is  a  decent  person  to  instmet  the  pnhiie  in  proceeding  rapidly  and  well  at  the  same  time, 
ed  through  our  great  industrial  tasks  by  labor-  sening  control.  It  will  not  do  to  infer  what  matters  of  religion.  Our  only  wish  is  to  relieve  TheacedRev  Dr  Luther  Halsev  an  honor¬ 
saving  inventions,  that  whole  communities  and  they  will  do  from  what  it  is  said  that  Cath-  the  faith  which  we  hold  in  utmost  reverence  ed  member  STthe  Faculty  of  the  Western  The- 
peoples  are  learning  common  habits  and  are  olics  believe :  for  their  beliefs  as  Catholics  may  from  the  disgrace  of  such  an  advocacy.  If  he  olocical  Seminary  died  Oct  29th  at  Norris- 
moved  by  common  impulses  Thus  customs  be  completely  overlaid  and  negatived  by  what  will  only  keep  his  hands  off  religion,  he  may  Pa  in  Z  mh  year  of  Ss  age  ZZ 

and  habits  which  were  once  the  peculianty  of  they  believe  as  American  citizens  and  mem-  abuse  us  to  his  heart’s  content.  narticultrs  of  hif  life  are  given  eZewhere^ 

the  few,  diffuse  themselves  down  through  all  hers  of  a  great  and  growing  free  community.  _  particulars  or  nis  1 are  given  eisewnere.) 

classes  and  avocations.  This  fact  renders  the  election  of  Mr.  Grace  pe-  - T -  ^ J  2  ! u 

Thus  it  falls  out,  whether  we  will  or  not,  that  culiarly  important  as  a  test.  What  will  he  do  ?  a  pattern  oi  meekness  and  docility,  the  ^v.  Silas  W.  (lossler,  pastor  of  the  North 
•we  are  more  and  more  a  people  of  “times  and  True,  he  is  hedged  in  by  the  provisions  of  the  A  correspondent  ventures  to  criticise  those  of  T®®*b-stree  c  urc  ,  Philadelphia,  died  at  his 

seasons.”  As  the  long,  warm  days  draw  on.  Charter  and  by  the  laws,  so  that  he  can  do  but  our  brethren  (the  beloved  Dr.  Breed  among  ,  n?  -r  *  L  ''^“®^®  “®  y®-®  bom  July 

business  languishes  in  the  great  centres,  then  little  mischief  even  should  he  choose  to  do  so ;  them)  who  were  privy  to  the  shutting  up— that  7,^  '  «  f'l-  faction  andeduca- 

in  the  smaller  ones,  and  presently  streets  and  but  he  can  show  his  hand,  ho  will  exhibit  his  is  about  the  language  that  describes  the  process  icensea  o  preach  by  the  Cen- 

houses  are  well-nigh  deserted,  and  the  whole  mind,  he  will  show  whether  it  is  safe  to  trust  and  result— of  the  late  Council  to  the  barren  ^^^al  Pres  ly  ery,  an  entered  upon  active  dunes 
ixipulation  is  jostled  from  its  accustomed  ways  even  a  liberal  Catholic  with  important  execu-  means  of  praise  and  grace  found  between  the  Pf’®*'®’’ ®  ^  ientn-street  church.  His 
and  rounds  by  the  modern  custom  of  Summer  tive  functions.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  see-  coversofa  thin  pamphlet,  containing  selections  uring  e  past  five  yea^  has  been 

rest  and  recreation.  Whether  this  is  well  or  ill  ing  he  is  so  strictly  watched,  he  will  be  more  from  the  psalm-book  of  our  sadly  non-progres-  7®*^^ t  Vr  success  is  sufficiently  at- 
is  not  the  point.  Business  men  have  ceased  to  careful  of  defying  public  opinion,  than  some  of  sive  Reformed  and  U.  P.  brethren.  “  P.  P.”  '^®*'®®  a  ^r  r  ^  he  church  which  now 
apologize  for  absence  during  July  and  August,  our  politicians  of  both  parties,  who  though  call-  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  ^as  over  four  hundred  irmm- 

and  following  the  current  where  commerce  ing  themselves  Protestants,  have  been  ready  to  cover  bore  a  title  setting  forth  that  the  selec-  departure  is  that  of  the  Rev. 

leads,  religion  itself,  at  least  in  some  of  its  as-  sell  themselves  for  Catholic  votes.  If  indeed  tions  had  been  made  and  provided  for  the  ^  r  ‘  ,  ^^7®®’^®  bast  sup^y  of 

pects,  is  at  a  standstill  in  hot  weather!  he  has  enough  of  personal  dignity  and  inde-  Council’s  use,  and  the  whole  emphasized  bv  a  ..  j  u  ^  “dwell  s.  Orange  county,  N.  Y. 


During  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (29th  ult.) 
the  Rev.  Silas  W.  Gossler,  pastor  of  the  North 
Tenth-street  church,  Philadelphia,  died  at  his 


during  the  past  five  years  has  been 
coversofa  thin  pamphlet,  containing  selections  ^  *  i  ^ 

+R.»  r^ooi,v.  R..  1  »  ji  vory  oamest,  aud  its  success  is  sufflcientlyat- 

from  the  psalm-book  of  our  sadly  non-progres-  .  /  j  r,.  *r’  u  u  u-  u 

_ J _ ^  TT  T>  V.  tested  by  the  fact  that  the  church  which  now 

sive  Reformed  and  U.  P.  brethren.  “  P.  P.”  i  •  a  v,  u  u  i  j 

_ *  u  XL  ..  mourns  lus  death  has  over  four  hundred  mem- 

does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  i  oami  au  i  a  •  o.  « 

Rx^L  o  0  XU  XU  X  XX  ,  bers.  Still  another  departure  IS  that  of  the  Rev. 

cover  bore  a  title  setting  forth  that  the  selec-  x-.T^-nrn- 

X-  u  1  u  J  ,  . ,  ,  .  ,  Coles  B.  Wilkins,  for  four  years  past  supply  of 

tions  had  been  made  and  provided  for  the  xu  u  r  *  tt  n.  rw  °i*i:  i  ij  « 

„  1  XI  u  1  u  •  the  church  at  Howell’s,  Orange  county,  N.  Y. 

Council  s  use,  and  the  whole  emphasized  bv  a  xt  t  j  u  a  x  i  i  x  «  '^  x-  j, 

v.arnin<r  nnt  tn  fRx.  iixx.„  He  dicd  hcrc  on  Saturday  last  of  congestion  of 


pects,  is  at  a  standstill  in  hot  weather!  he  has  enough  of  personal  dignity  and  mde-  Council’s  use,  and  the  whole  emphasized  by  a  xx  a-  a  r  j.. 

But  the  good  cause  is  not  dead,  nor  even  for-  pendence  to  resist  the  influences  of  his  Church  warning  not  to  remove  the  limp  little  volume  77®  ,  “  “ere  on  aatiirday  last  of  con^stion  of 

gotten,  no  more  than  the  haunts  and  concerns  that  will  be  thrown  around  him,  he  can  do  a  from  the  seats— this  last  probably  the  sugges-  ^  f  v  •+r^2''*Vp 

of  business.  And  usually  with  the  coming  ot  vast  deal  to  lessen  the  prejudices  against  Ameri-  tion  of  some  benighted  U.  P.,  who  supposed  ^®®th8,  an  ^me  to  JNew  York  with  Dr.  Pills- 

the  first  frost  the  people  bethink  them  of  their  can  Catholics,  by  setting  them  an  example  of  his  brethren  would  straightway  leave  Hymnal  of  on  i  riUay,  and  it  is  sup- 

homes,  their  deserted  churches,  their  waiting  patriotism  and  public  spirit  and  devotion  to  the  Hatfield,  Hitchcock,  Schaff,  Robinson,  Halli  POsed  tneratigue  or  the  journey  hastened  his 
opportunities  for  well-doing— if  indeed  they  best  interests  of  American  society.  and  all,  when  once  they  had  fairly  tasted  the  '  xtt^'x  r*  x*°^  was  a  native  of  White 

have  been  at  all  overlooked  or  forgotten  amid  .  „  liu  - - -  •  flavor  of  the  ancient  Rouse.  Westchester  county,  and  for  several 


have  been  at  all  overlooked  or  forgotten  amid 
the  transient  associations  of  Summer.  As  by  a 
common  impulse  all  is  now  activity,  pastors  and 


jst  interests  of  American  society.  and  all,  when  once  they  had  fairly  tasted  the  w  x  r”t°^  was  a  native  of  White 

- -  .  Plains,  Westchester  county,  and  for  several 

BALLOT-BOX  MANNERS.  Under  all  the  circumstances  one  thing  comes  r®  Presbytenan 

While  the  scenes  of  the  recent  election  are  forth  clear  and  distinct— the  docility  of  tlm  ^  °  r  n’/  7  ministry  there 

aah  in  minrl  nnfi  that  Tn«v  V.A  Onnnnil  What  nthan  hnrUr  u'  _ _ ^  ^^d  elSCWhcre  Will  loUg  be  remembered  With 


Under  all  the  circumstances  one  thing  comes 


the  men  of  affairs  set  to  work  with  redoubled  little  means  of  ventilation,  and  the  tobacco  over?  Taking  up  the  book, the  delegates  read-  x  -ij  n  Y  o  t  •  f® 

zeal,  and  a  whole  people  lately  so  disorganized,  smoke  soon  becomes  offensive,  so  that  it  is  a  ily  understood  that  they  were  remanded  to  the  aolowvi  e,  .  .,  c  .  th.  His  most  useful 

listless,  and  apparently  heedless  of  great  issues,  real  ordeal  for  many  a  decent  man  to  deposit  old  dispensation.;  that  really  there  was  a  mat-  ®®'f®®f*®®  ®  e  sew  here. 

are  alert,  and  excitement  mounts  up  to  fever  his  ballot.  Those  having  charge— the  poll  in-  ter  of  several  thousand  years  between  the  pa-  The  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts  of  Chicago  has  accopt- 
heat,  and  for  the  moment  the  question  as  to  siiectors  and  others— are  frequently  not  the  pers  they  had  brought  with  them  to  read,  and  ed  the  call  of  the  Lee-avenue  church,  Brook- 
•who  shall  be  our  rulers  for  the  next  four  years  class  of  men  to  know  their  duty  and  enforce  it.  the  singing  whereby  they  were  to  be  introduced  lyn,  formerly  in  charge  of  Dr.  Edward* E<»gles- 
takes  precedence  of  all  others.  For  instance,  when  voters  are  challenged  and  and  followed.  Knowing  something  of  tho  tra-  ton’.  He  comes  from  the  Methodist  body,  as 

But  all  things  have  an  end,  and  these  politi-  proceed  to  “  swear  in  ”  their  votes,  as  it  is  call-  ditional  hardness  of  the  U.  P.  head,  and  the  did  his  predecessor.  Mrs.  Crafts  (formerly 
cal  excitements  are  shorter,  and  happily  no  ed,  they  should,  we  respectfully  insist,  be  made  steadfastness  of  the  Reformed  heart,  they  sup-  Miss  Sarah  J.  Timanus,  and  well  known  as  a 
sharper  than  they  once  were.  And  after  the  to  remove  their  cigars  from  their  mouths  and  posed  that  it  was  the  best  that  the  situation  ad-  Sunday-school  author  and  editor)  also  accepts 
storm  comes  a  calm.  We  trust  a  great  calm,  even  their  hats  from  their  closely  cropped  mitted,  and  with  ejaculations  for  grace  to  help  —as  we  gather  from  the  statement  of  a  Brook- 
go  far  as  the  mere  excitements  of  politics  are  heads.  Men  without  this  common  decency  of  in  time  of  need,  they  sang,  and  having  done  all  lyn  paper  that  “  Mr.  Crafts  is  largely  aided  by 
concerned.  The  great  religious  convocations  manners,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  under-  theystoodandsang— alas,  the  Long  Metre  Dox-  his  gifted  wife  in  ei'nrijthinfj  that  pertains  to 
are  also  over.  The  Assemblies,  the  Councils,  stand  the  dignity  of  the  act  they  are  perform-  ology!  xYiid  being  sharply  rebuked  for  this  one  the  work  of  the  church.”  Success  to  them, 
the  Missionary  gatherings  of  the  Summer  and  ing  when  they  come  to  the  polls.  They  might  transgression,  they  humbly  apologized,  explain-  even  should  tho  church  return  to  its  old  alle- 
FslI,  have  oome  and  gone.  In  short,  the  calls  take  a  lesson  from  such  men  as  John  Jay  and  ing  how  it  all  came  about.  As  we  have  already  glance  to  the  Reformed  body. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — The  address  of  Kev.  John  Hancock, 
late  of  Tom’s  River,  is  29  West  Ninth  street.  New 
York  city. 

Dobb’s  Febby. — The  debt  of  S5,000,  which  has 
burdened  the  parsonage  of  tho  Greenburg  church 
for  ten  years,  lias  been  provided  for.  With  the 
exeejilion  of  S50,  every  cent  was  given  by  attend¬ 
ants  upon  the  regular  ctiurch  services.  The  con¬ 
tributions  ranged  from  50  cents  to  $1,000.  More 
than  $3,000  of  interest  money  has  been  paid  on  this 
parsonage. 

Tboy. — The  repairs  of  tho  Second  church  (Rev. 
Dr.  Irvin’s)  have  cost  $10,000.  It  was  opened  for 
services  on  tho  24th  ot  October,  after  being  closed 
four  months,  and  presents  a  handsome  appear¬ 
ance. 

Buffalo. — Last  Sabbath  morning  Rev.  Dr.  S.  S. 
Mitcliell  preached  his  first  sermon  as  pastor-elect 
of  tlio  First  church.  Although  the  weather  was 
most  torbidding,  especially  for  ladies  (the  wind 
blowing  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  an 
hour),  a  large  congregation  was  in  attendance,  all 
of  whom  were  very  favorably  impressed  with  the 
new  pastor.  The  sermon  was  upon  the  hope  In¬ 
spired  by  the  Gospel,  from  tho  text  “Which  hope 
wo  have  as  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  both  sure  and 
steadfast,  and  which  entoreth  into  that  within  the 
veil.”  This  venerable  and  important  cengregation 
is  greatly  encouraged  by  the  advent  among  them 
of  one  so  admirably  adapted  to  their  tastes  and 
necessities,  and  who  is  welcomed  by  his  brethren 
in  tho  ministry  as  a  valuable  accession  to  the  city 
pulpit. 

Rochester. — Rev.  H.  C,  Riggs  brought  to  a 
conclusion  last  Sabbath  a  series  of  eight  sermons 
on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,  giving  a 
discourse  to  each  day  except  the  sixth,  to  which 
two  were  devoted.  They  have  been  greatly  prized 
by  the  congregation  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  have  at¬ 
tracted  many  to  hear  them  not  ordinarily  in  at¬ 
tendance.  A  prominent  aim  in  their  delivery  was 
to  show  that  the  latest  scientific  facts,  as  well  as 
the  accepted  theories  of  many  of  tho  most  eminent 
scientists,  do  not  in  the  least  conflict  with  the  Di¬ 
vine  record.  The  choir,  of  superior  excellence,  ar¬ 
ranged  the  music  of  the  Oratorio  of  the  Creation  In 
adaptation  to  the  discourses,  so  as  to  siag  the 
whole  of  it  before  the  series  was  finished. 

Bboadalbin — Rev.  David  M.  Hunter,  a  licen¬ 
tiate  of  New  York  Presbytery,  has  been  ordained 
and  installed  over  this  church. 

Downsville. — Rev.  G.  M.  Janes,  whose  resig¬ 
nation  we  announced  last  week,  for  nearly  sixyears 
sustained  the  relation  of  pastor  here,  and  during 
the  entire  time  there  was  a  steady  growth.  Both 
pastor  and  people  have  held  each  other  in  mutual 
esteem,  and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  this  feeling 
during  the  entire  period.  On  Saturday  afternoon, 
Oct.  23d,  Mr.  Janes  and  his  wife  were  informed 
that  one  of  tho  physicians  of  the  place,  together 
with  his  family,  were  intending  to  pass  tho  eve¬ 
ning  with  them.  At  the  appointed  time  there  ap¬ 
peared  not  only  the  physician,  but  a  gathering 
representing  the  entire  congregation.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  this  was  the  most  joyous 
meeting  that  had  ever  occurred  at  the  parsonage, 
but  it  can  be  said  that  if  ever  a  pastor  was  assur¬ 
ed  of  the  kind  regard  of  his  people,  it  was  then. 
Nor  was  it  all  complimentary ;  for  before  leaving, 
they  presented  a  substantial  moneyed  token  of  their 
esteem,  which  was  as  liberal  as  it  was  unexpected. 

Nineveh. — At  the  installation  of  Rev.  J.  G. 
Ogden,  Rev.  J.  B.  Fisher  presided,  and  preached 
in  the  absence  of  Rev.  John  MeVay.  The  charge 
to  the  pastor  was  given  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Patteugill, 
and  to  the  people  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Sawtelle. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Squan  Village.— Rev.  C.  Worrall,  D.D.,  (sev¬ 
enty-seven  years  of  age)  recently  resigned  the 
pastoral  charge  of  this  church.  Over  forty  mem¬ 
bers  of  tho  congregation  protested  against  its  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — Rev.  G.  H.  Campbell  has  been 
called  to  the  Richmond  church.  Tho  Presbytery 
adopted  a  Minute  respecting  tho  retirement  of 
Rev.  McDuff  Simpson  from  this  charge,  express¬ 
ing  their  interest  in  him,  and  hoping  his  health 
would  soon  be  restored. 

Rev.  Prmtiss  DeVeuve  changes  his  address  from 
Newark,  N.  J.,  to  1332  North  Seventeenth  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. — The  Valley  church  was  rededicat- 
od  a  few  days  ago.  Extensive  additions  have  been 
made.  In  the  morning  the  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  E.  E.  Swift,  D.D.,  followed  by  an  address 
from  Rev.  James  Allison,  D.D.  The  afternoon 
was  devoted  to  the  Sabbath-school,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  William  McKibbin,  pastor  of 
tho  Second  church  of  Pittsburg,  and  T.  B.  Kerr. 
The  sermon  in  the  evening  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
S.  J.  Wilson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  addresses  were 
made  by  Rev.  J.  R.  W.  Sloane,  D.D.,  of  tho  Re¬ 


formed  (Old  Side  Covenanter)  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  In  Allegheny,  and  Rev.  John  Kerr,  a  former 
pastor.  The  enlargement  and  improvement  cost 
over  $4,000. 

Mifplintown.  —  At  the  installatimi  of  Rev, 

George  Benaugli,  Rev.  Andrew  H.  Parker  preach¬ 
ed  tlie  sermon,  and  proposed  the  constitutional 
questions;  Rev.  Silas  A.  Davenport  charged  the 
pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Kelly  the  people. 

The  services  were  very  impressive. 

TENNESSEE. 

Lewisbueo.  —  The  series  of  meetings  in  this 
church  for  two  weeks,  closed  with  the  addition  of 
fourteen  members,  eleven  on  profession  of  faith. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Moffett  of  Virginia  accepts  the  call  of 
the  congregation  and  will  soon  be  installed. 

OHIO. 

The  Synod  of  Columbus  comprises  five  Presby¬ 
teries,  from  which  one  hundred  and  thirty  minis¬ 
ters  and  elders  were  present.  Rev.  J.  M.  Nurse 
was  Moderator,  and  Revs.  G.  F.  Moore  and  E.  B. 
Caldwell  clerks.  Rev.  James  A.  Worden  held  a 
two  days’  Sunday-school  institute.  The  opening 
sermon  by  Rev.  D.  B.  Hervey  was  asked  for  publi¬ 
cation.  All  the  exercises  were  of  much  Interest, 
and  tho  action  of  the  Board  of  Wooster,  maintain¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  sound  theology,  as  well  as  high 
classical  learning,  was  approved  with  applause. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Hawn  and  his  people  at  Delaware  gave 
tho  Synod  a  hearty  welcome. 

Cincinnati.  —  The  Cumminaville  church  cele¬ 
brated  its  quarter-centennial  on  the  last  Sabbath 
of  October.  Rev.  G.  R.  Alden  (the  husband  of 
“  Pansy  ”)  preached  the  morning  sermon.  The 
evening  service  was  given  up  to  the  reading  of  let¬ 
ters  from  former  elders  and  members,  after,  which 
addresses  were  made  by  Matthew  Brown,  a  former 
elder,  and  Dr.  Kemper,  a  former  supply. 

Coshocton. — The  ladies  of  this  congregation 
had  charge  of  the  entire  business  of  repairing  the 
church  edifice.  Bov.  W.  E.  Hunt,  the  pastor,  has 
been  settled  here  nearly  twenty-five  yeara. 

Williamsburg. — During  Rev.  S.  M.  Crissman’s 
throe  years’  charge  of  this  church  there  were  61 
accessions.  He  has  accepted  a  call  to  Freeport, 

Ill.  At  Monterey,  where  he  likewise  ministered, 
the  accessions  were  ninety. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. — Tho  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  has  been 
called  to  the  Plymouth  Congregational  church  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  at  a  salary  of  $4,000  per  year 
and  $500  promised  for  moving  expenses.  If  Dr. 
Pierson  “  can  be  moved”  from  Detroit,  a  number 
of  our  vacant  churches.  East  and  West,  would 
doubtless  like  to  know  it. 

Rev.  James  Walker  changes  his  postofflee  ad¬ 
dress  to  894  Congress  street,  Detroit,  from  Hes¬ 
peria. 

Lansing  Presbytery,  at  its  recent  meeting  held 
in  Detroit,  dismissed  the  Rev.  Seward  Osinga  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  Rev.  Henry 
N.  Hoyt  was  received  by  letter  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Kalamazoo.  The  Spring  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Hastings  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  April. 

SUNFIED. — The  new  edifice  of  this  congregation 
was  dedicated  Oct.  28th,  Rev.  T.  D.  Marsh  offleiar 
ting. 

Lansing. — Rev.  Alfred  S.  Badger  of  Homer,  hav¬ 
ing  accepted  a  call  to  the  Franklin-street  church, 
will  be  installed  on  the  2d  of  December.  Mr. 

Badger  labored  with  much  acceptance  at  Homer 
for  three  years. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — At  the  last  communion  the  Scotch 
church  (Rev.  James  Maclaughlan  pastor)  received 
twenty-nine  members,  twelve  on  profession  of 
faith. 

Bossville. — Rev.  W.  C.  Magner  was  installed 
on  the  22d  of  October,  Rev.  C.  H.  Little  preach¬ 
ing  the  sermon.  The  charge  to  the  pastor  was 
given  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Knox.  Rev.  A.  F.  Irwin  pre¬ 
sided  and  gave  tho  charge  to  the  people.  The 
church  building  was  crowded. 

Earlville. — Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Rev. 

John  Ustick  came  hero  as  pastor  ot  this  flock, 
meetings  were  held  in  an  old  dilapidated  building 
popularly  known  as  “God’s  barn.”  In  this  build¬ 
ing  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists  each 
held  divine  service.  Now  the  congregation  has  a 
comfortable  and  commodious  house  of  worship. 

To  be  twenty-five  years  the  pastor  of  one  congre¬ 
gation  in  the  western  country,  is  something  un¬ 
common. 

Rock  Island.  —  The  Broadway  pulpit,  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  is 
again  filled  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Holliday,  who  was  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  28Lh  of  October.  Rev.  J.  A.  P. 
McGaw  of  the  Central  church  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon. 

Carlyle. — During  tho  meeting  of  Alton  Presby¬ 
tery  in  this  place  Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Smith  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry,  with  a  view  to  foreign  missionary 
labor.  Rev.  E.  L.  Hurd,  D.D.,  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon. 

Jacksonville. — Rev.  J.  R.  Sutherland,  D.D.,  is 
called  to  tho  First  church,  from  Grand  Haven, 

Mich. 

Robinson. — Rev.  S.  W.  La  Grange  is  suppl,ylng 
this  congregation  and  the  two  others  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  His  postofflee  address  is  Robinson. 

Salem.  —  The  Presbytery  of  Cairo  at  ite  last 
meeting,  hold  in  this  place,  dropped  from  its  roll 
the  name  of  Rev,  Frank  Clendenln,  who  has  re¬ 
nounced  our  ecclesiastical  connection.  It  also  de¬ 
clared  the  pastoral  relation  between  him  and  the 
Nashville  church  dissolved,  and  forbid  him  to  ex¬ 
ercise  his  ministry  in  any  of  our  churches. 

IOWA. 

Cedar  Falls. — Rev.  W.  E.  Mack  accepts  tho 
call  to  the  First  church,  coming  from  Barnesville. 

Pella. — At  the  late  meeting  of  Presbytery  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  church  of  this  place  was  receiv¬ 
ed,  and  is  hereafter  to  be  known  as  the  Holland 
Presbyterian  church,  Pella  was  originally  a  Hol¬ 
land  colony.  Rev.  John  I.  Fles  is  pastor,  and  the 
congregation  own  a  good  edifice  and  parsonage. 

MINNESOTA. 

Blue  Earth  City.— This  church,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  Presbytery,  has  secured  the  services 
of  Rev.  S.  H.  Murphy.  Mr.  Murphy  returned 
from  Africa  lust  Summer. 

MI880UBI. 

Kansas  City. — At  the  last  communion  the  First 
church  (Dr.  S.  B.  Boll  pastor)  received  twenty-four 
members).  Seven  were  baptized.  We  congratu¬ 
late  the  laborious  pastor. 

Presbytery  of  Osage. — A  communion  service 
was  held  at  three  churclies  of  this  Presbytery  re¬ 
cently.  At  the  time  Pleasant  Hill  received  four 
new  members,  Raymore  seven.  Greenwood  six, 
and  further  accessions  are  hoped  for  soon.  The 
presence  and  assistance  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Cheney, 
pastor  of  the  Southern  church,  with  his  session 
and  people,  at  the  services  in  the  Pleasant  Hill 
church,  made  the  occasion  more  blessed. 

KAN8A8. 

Wa  Keeney. — Rev.  D.  E.  Campbell,  the  pastor, 
who  has  been  holding  meetings  hero  for  three 
weeks,  received  ten  additions  on  the  24th  of  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Montana. — Oct.  24th  tho  church  edifice  at  this 
place  was  dedicated.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Timothy  Hill  of  Kansas  City.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  Rev.  S.  W.  Grififln  was  installed.  Dr.  W.sS.  H. 

Keyes  of  Parsons  preached ;  the  charge  to  the 
people  was  given  by  Rev.  John  Elliott  of  Oswego ; 

Rev.  C.  H.  McCreery  of  Chetopa  presided  and  de¬ 
livered  the  charge  to  the  pastor. 

COLORADO. 

Leadville. — On  Got.  24th  a  new  church  was 
dedicated.  The  prospects  of  the  congregation 
are  cheering. 

Growth. — During  the  year  the  Central  church, 
Denver,  has  received  107  additions ;  Seventeenth- 
street  church,  Denver,  44  additions;  Colorado 
Springs,  38 ;  Golden,  42 ;  Leadville,  66 ;  Fort  Col¬ 
lins,  26 ;  Cheyenne,  21 ;  Trinidad,  20. 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

California.  —  Tho  Occident  says  that  some 
churches  on  the  Pacifle  Coast  have  adopted  a  litur¬ 
gical  service,  with  satisfactory  results.  Others 
are  about  to  introduce  responsive  readings.  “  The 
hope  is  that  thereby  the  congregation  will  be 
brought  to  realize  iu  some  degree  that  they  are 
worshippers,  aud  not  spectators  and  hearers  mere¬ 
ly — at  least  they  will  bring  their  Bibles  to  church. 

That  was  an  invariable  custom  in  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  the  olden  time.  It  will  be  worth 
something  to  revive  it.” 

'  CONGREGATIONAL. 

Brooklyn. — Rev.  Richard  Field  of  the  {Puritan 
church  has  resigned  bis  charge,  to  take  effect  on 
the  1st  of  December.  The  resignation  was  caused 
by  recent  ill  health,  which  makes  it  necessary  foP, 
him  to  leave  the  city.  The  church  will  call  a  \ 
council  for  the  17th,  at  which  the  churches  belong- 
ing  to  tho  Manhattan  Association  will  be  invited.  \ 
Mr.  Field  has  a  call  to  a  Western  congregation.  \ 
which  it  is  thought  he  will  eventually  accept. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y.— Tasteful  repairs  have 
been  made  on  the  house  ot  worship.  Bededioa- 
tory  services  were  held  Oct.  24,  the  pastor.  Rev. 
William  E.  Park,  preaching.  The  charitief) 
this  congregation  during  last  year  were  over 
500. 

Syracuse.— Rev.  M.  G.  Bullock,  who 
united  with  Rev.  Dr.  Beard’s  church  in  8 
coming  from  the  Methodist  church,  is  ' 
the  pulpit  during  Dr.  Beard’s  absent/ 

Protestant  Commission  from  France. 
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To  Cube  Discouba^oeuent. — The  Congregation-  i 
alist  says  that  in  giving  the  right  hand  of  fellow-  | 
lowship  to  R*‘v.  Charles  H.  Ricketts  at  Thorndike, 
Ifass.,  Rev.  L.  H.  Cone  of  Springfield,  referring  to  i 
the  discouragement  and  disappointments  that  har-  t 
ass  young  ministers,  advised  the  candidate,  when  i 
in  such  trouble,  to  warm  nis  feet  and  go  to  bed,  : 
trusting  in  the  Lord,  and  he  would  wake  up  bright  < 
and  cheerful  in  the  morning. 

Boston. — Dr.  E.  B.  Webb  has  been  settled  twen¬ 
ty  years  over  the  Shawmut  church.  On  the  last 
^bbath  of  October  ho  preached  an  anniversary 
discourse,  mentioning,  among  other  things,  tliat 
no  horse  or  steam  cars  were  run  on  the  Sabbatli  ' 
twenty  years  ago — a  great  contrast  with  tlie  pres-  ; 
ent.  During  this  score  of  years  the  whole  number 
add^  has  been  855,  and  346  of  these  were  1)3'  con¬ 
fession.  The  present  membership  Is  637.  The 
jbenevolencos  recorded  are  $180,000,  besides  the  < 
«rrent  expenses  for  church  worship;  and  as  for 
^ree  years  no  record  was  kept,  this  amount  must 
have  reached  $200,000.  About  200  have  come  from 
the  Sabbath-school  into  the  church.  The  mis¬ 
sion  school,  begun  with  11  scholars  in  1859,  now 
has  380. 

Rochesteb. — At  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  held 
in  this  church,  a  paper  was  adopted  to  be  forward¬ 
ed  to  the  Congregational  Association  of  Owaton- 
na,  proles' ing  against  the  action  ol  a  Council  of 
their  ministers  in  organizing  a  church  at  Stewurl- 
ville,  a  small  village  where  there  is  alread3'  a 
Presbyterian  church,  with  a  comfortable  house  of 
worship.  Only  one  minister  was  received — Rev. 
A.  H.  Kerr — from  the  Presbytery'  of  Mankato. 
Rev.  Thomas  Burnet  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Chiciigo,  Rev.  A.  W.  Benson  to  St.  Paul, 
Rev.  J.  N.  Williams  to  Mankato,  Rev.  George  Wil¬ 
liams  to  Omaha,  and  Rev.  W.  G.  Westervelt  to 
Kearne3’. 

REFOKMKD  PRESBYTERIAN. 

The  eabge  congregation  in  York,  Livingston 
county,  at  a  recent  meeting  called  to  consider  and 
act  upon  the  subject,  voted  by  a  large  majority  to 
make  applittation  to  Rochester  Presbytery  to  be 
admitted  into  that  body.  It  was  opposed  by  a  de¬ 
cided  minority,  who  will  doubtless  be  encouraged 
and  sustained  in  their  opposition  by  the  Presbyte¬ 
ry  with  which  they  are  i  ow  connected. 

MORAVIAN  CHURCH. 

Mobavian  Chubches. — The  sixth  annual  Mora¬ 
vian  Conference,  embracing  the  churches  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Lancaster  and  vicinity,  Maryland,  and 
New  Jersey,  recently  met  in  Philadelphia.  Th  j 
Moravians  have  six  churches  in  Philadelphia,  and 
churches  at  Lancaster,  Emaus,  York,  Lebanon, 
Bethlehem,  and  several  other  places  in  Bucks, 
Berks,  and  Lancaster  counties — the  whole  number 
in  America  being  about  sixty-five.  Their  Church 
numbers  about  150,000  souls  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  a  peculiar  Church.  Its  strongest  work  is  done 
in  the  mission  fields.  They  have  been  pioneers 
in  some  of  the  chief  mission  fields  (so  far  as 
hardship  and  danger  is  concerned)  in  the  world. 
An  incident  will  illustrate  this:  Al>out  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  two  Moravian  missionaries  at¬ 
tempted  to  sell  themselves  as  slaves,  that  they 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  push  their  labors 
among  the  slaves  of  St.  Thomas.  They  were 
Christian  David  and  Leonard  Dober,  Germans. 
Wherever  sacrifices  have  been  demanded,  or  self- 
renunciation  been  in  question,  the  Moravian  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  always  been  found  in  the  front. 
The  history  of  the  early  days  of  America  show 
this.  The  work  of  the  Moravians  in  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  particular,  is  matter  of  record,  and 
their  thrifty  settlements  found  in  Bucks,  Lebanon, 
Lancaster,  and  other  counties,  at  the  present  time, 
attest  the  enduring  basis  of  their  social  and  relig- 
ous  life.  In  point  of  doctrine,  they  are  Presbyte¬ 
rian;  in  point  of  worship  and  government,  they 
are  Episcopalian. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOFAE. 

Bishop  Habbis,  recently  elected  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Michigan,  was  formerly  a  lawyer,  and 
during  the  war  was  Adjutant-General  on  General 
Bragg’s  Staff,  and  served  on  the  Southern  side 
throughout  the  war.  The  Bishop  was  a  native  of 
Alabama. 

A  Fbee  Gift. — A  Sunday-school  building  is  to 
be  erected  by  Thomas  A.  Scott  jr.,  late  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  who  died 
in  1879,  and  is  to  be  made  a  free  gift  to  the  Vestry 
of  St.  Stephen’s  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  Clif¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

Baltimobe. — A  correspondent  of  The  Covenant 
(Reformed  Episcopal)  assorts  that  St.  Paul,  Mount 
Calvary,  and  St.  Luke’s  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches  in  that  city,  “not  to  mention  a  few 
others,”  “  are  rapidly  on  the  high  road  to  Rome,” 
and  that  in  some  of  these  “the  ‘fathers’  hear 
confession  regularly.”  Some  allowance  ma3’  be 
made  for  this  statement. 

Minnesota. — In  the  Journal  of  the  twenty-third 
annual  Council  is  the  following :  Clergy,  including 
the  bishop,  73 ;  parishes,  61 ;  organized  missions, 
21;  unorganized  missions,  68;  ordinations — dea¬ 
cons  6,  priests  2;  churches  consecrated,  4;  fami¬ 
lies  3,552;  individuals,  14,165;  baptisms  909,  of 
which  231  were  adult;  confirmations,  546;  com¬ 
municants,  4,836;  Sunday-school  scholars,  4,441; 
scholars  in  parish  schools,  150;  sittings  in  church¬ 
es  and  ehapeis,  13,412 ;  vaiue  of  Church  property, 
$407,765. 

No  Sebvice. — Suicides  cannot  be  buried  with 
the  Episcopal  service,  despite  the  recent  efforts  to 
repeal  the  canon  to  that  effect. 

METHODIST. 

Long  Island  Methodism. — At  the  second  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Brooklyn  S;)ciet3’’  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  held  in  that  city  last  week,  Mr.  William 
I.  Preston,  the  President,  read  a  sketch  of  the 
early  histoiy  of  Methodism  on  Long  Island.  In 
1795  Brooklyn  was  first  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Methodist  circuits,  and  tilt  1835  the  city  com¬ 
prised  an  undivided  circuit.  There  were  at  that 
time  but  three  Methodist  churches,  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  membership  of  821  persons.  In  the  forty-five 
years  since  the  number  has  increased  to  thirty- 
seven  churches,  with  a  membership  of  11,491.  The 
gross  valuation  of  the  propert3’  owned  b3’  the 
churches  in  Brooklyn  is  $1,350,500,  but  upon  this 
is  an  indebtedness  of  27  per  cent.  The  cost  of  the 
churches  each  year  is  $132,093,  exclusive  of  $21,000 
paid  for  interest. 

Much  Tbavelling.— Bishop  Warren  has  just 
returned  from  a  journey  of  8,753  miles,  having 
heid  six  Conferences  and  delivered  forty-five  ser¬ 
mons  or  equivalent  addresses  iu  seventy-five  days. 

Ocean  Qbove. — During  the  camp-meeting  sea¬ 
son  of  Jul3’  and  August,  1880,  the  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  carried  by  the  New  Jersey  Central  road  to 
the  Grove  was  400,000.  i8ixty-five  excursions  visit¬ 
ed  the  meeting.  Eighty-one  trains  arrived  and 
departed  within  a  single  twenty-four  hours,  and 
one  day’s  arrival  of  persons  at  the  depot  number¬ 
ed  9,500.  During  the  season  387  boats  were  used 
on  Wesley  and  Fletcher  Lakes.  There  are  now 
659  cottages  on  the  ground,  against  608  in  1879, 
while  forty  buildings  have  been  erected.  The  ho¬ 
tels  and  boarding-houses  number  43.  The  letters 
mailed  at  the  poetofBce  numbered  113,294,  while 
6,432  telegrams  were  forwarded  and  5,076  received. 
Eighty-three  sermons  were  preached,  and  relig¬ 
ious  services  were  held  639  times  at  all  the  places. 
Camp-meetings  are  presumably  held  to  lead  sin¬ 
gers  to  Christ,  but  the  directors  of  Ocean  Grove 
not  enlarge  upon  this  feature  of  the  case. 

►  Bishop  D.  S.  Dogoet  died  at  Richmond,  Va., 
last  week  on  Wednesday  night.  He  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1810,  and  when  nineteen  years  old  ap¬ 
plied  for  admission  to  the  Virginia  Conference. 
In  1861  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  Randolph-Ma- 
con  College,  and  in  1862  was  made  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  that  institution.  At  the 
General  Conference  of  1866  ho  was  elected  bishop. 

Chicago. — Rev.  H.  W.  Thomas,  who  is  to  be 
tried  for  heresy  before  theRoeX  River  Conference, 
has  taken  a  part  of  his  congregation  and  establish¬ 
ed  the  People’s  church.  The  following  statistics  of 
the  numbers  and  ability  of  the  Rock  River  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  includes  Chicago,  is  just  now  of  inter¬ 
est  :  Full  members,  25,233 ;  probationers,  1,417 ; 
local  preachers,  162;  deaths,  271;  churches,  278; 
parsonages,  136;  expended  on  churches  and  par¬ 
sonages  for  building  and  improving,  $43,970 ;  Sun¬ 
day-schools,  316 ;  scholars,  33,264.  The  benevo¬ 
lent  collections  have  all  advanced,  and  foot  up  as 
follows:  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
$8,022.26 ;  Church  Extension,  $3,682.11 ;  Tract, 
$549.10;  Freedmen,  $1,786;  Bible  Society,  $2,551; 
Conference  Claimants,  $4,924.  Last  3’ear  Ruck 
River  Conference  advanced  $2,150.14,  and  this  y'ear 
held  that  and  added  one  cent,  making  a  total  this 
year  of  $11,975.84. 

Fbesident  Angell. — Rev.  O.  W.  Wlllits,  for¬ 
merly  of  Michigan,  and  now  of  the  Methodist  mis¬ 
sion  at  Peking,  China,  in  the  course  of  a  letter 
speaking  of  th^e  various  matters  of  interest  in  his 
mission,  has  this  to  say  of  the  chief  United  States 
Commissioner  to  China:  “President  Angell,  by 
his  scholarly  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  has  already 
won  many  friends.  He  attends  the  regular  Sal^ 
bath  evening  preaching  service,  and  thereby  throws 
the  weight  of  his  position  and  infiuence  directly 
with  the  Gospel  work.” 

BAPTIST. 

— The  First  Baptist  church  has  rais- 
le  from  $3,500  per  annum  under  the 
ystem,  to  $10,000  under  the  envelope 

IAN  Coubtesy. — During  the  past  sea- 
sts  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  have  been 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Presbyterian 
le  kindness  of  the  Trustees  of’that 
Sunday  morning,  Oct.  17th,  they  as-  ^ 
e  chapel  for  service  for  the  last  time. 


the  cool  weather  compelling  the  Presbyterian  con-  41Mrar't*f*iaf 

gregation  to  close  their  main  build.ng  for  lack  of  j/AiawA  ♦ 

heating  facilit  ies.  After  service  a  note  was  receiv-  Labimeb— McConn— In  D.nllas,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  3d,  1880, 
ed  from  Rev.  Mr.  Bryan,  pastor  of  the  Presbyteii-  by  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey,  Mr.  Albebt  F.  Labimeb  of 
an  church,  tendering  the  use  of  the  chapel  for  the  West  Alexander,  and  Mi.ss  Kate  H.  McConn  of  Dallas. 

evening  service,  and  proposing  that  this  people  a  |  r  - - 

should  come  in  as  worshippers  with  them.  This 
courteous  offer  was  accepted.  I 

Compabison.-^.A  correspondent  of  the  Examiner  . 

makes  this  comparison  of  the  “other  denomina-  Websteb— Oct.  20, 1880,  in  Palmyra,  N.Y.,  at  the 

lions”  in  New  Hampshire.  The  Free  Biptists,  denee of  her  son-in-law,  Bov.  Dr.  Horace  Eaton,  Mrs. 
having  9,202  members,  117  churches,  and  131  min-  Betsey  Websteb,  aged  87  years.  8ho  was  the  youngest 

isters,  outnumber  the  Baptists  a  little.  Of  187  of  the  eight  children  of  Deacon  Moses  Sawyer  of  Salis- 

Congregalloualist  churches,  64  have  pastors,  77  jj  eo-doacon  with  Judge 

acting  pastors  7  licentiates,  'vhile 39  are  destitute  Eben’ozer  Webster,  lather  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  was 
The  membership,  20.134,  is  reduced  413:  6,286  are  ,  o- <•  insimia- 

men,  13,848  are  women.  The  908  Presbyterians  one  of  the  first  to  detect  and  resist  the  st^lthy  insinua 
are  in  6  churches.  New  Hampshire  Metliodist  tions  of  Unitarian  error  among  the  Congregational 
Conference,  with  about  1,500  members  in  Massa-  churches  of  Now  Hampshire.  Her  early  life  was  amid 
chusetts,  reported  about  120  churches,  12.234  mem-  the  wholesome  influences  of  hard  work,  good  schools, 
hers,  and  a  loss  of  450.  Of  the  regular  Baptists,  vvell-kept  Sabbaths,  and  a  Puritan  sanctuary. 

he  w'l'ites  tliat  tiie  nominal  membership  is  J,082,  jjov  2  1815  she  was  united  in  marriage  with  Natlian- 

resideut,  about  7,000,  a"'i.'iecrease  4^  Baptisms  Boscawen,  N.  H.  Fifty-two 

were  fewer  than  since  18bo,  about  two-thirds  of  the  ,  .u  .  •  i  i  i„r*  i.^- rii«  hoIa 


resident,  about  7.(XK1,  a"'  id  Webstor  and  settled  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.  Fifty-two 

were  fewer  than  since  18bo,  about  two-thirds  of  the  ,  .u  .  •  i  i  j  i„r*  no- rhA  hoIa 

churches  reporting  none.  f  v  o  aIaI  s 

Califobnia  CHUBGHES.-The  first  Protestant  f  "r n  f Ta’ f 
church  and  house  of  worship  in  San  Francisco  M obster,  still  resides  on  the  homestead,  and  the  daugh 
was  built  by  this  denomination.  “But,”  says  a  tor  has  well  susUined  the  relation  of  a  pastors  wue 
correspondent  of  The  National  Ba|)tist,  “if  all  for  thirty-five  years.  Eighteen  years  ago,  Mrs.  Webster 
the  work  done  by  Baptists  in  this  city  since  the  removed  from  her  old  homo  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  to 
landing  of  O.  C.  Wheeler,  could  be  undone,  the  lie-  reside  with  her  daughter  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  There 
nominaiion  would  be  belter  off  to-day  than  it  is.  gjjo  was  happy  in  the  love  of  her  kindred  and  in  the 
Bad  work  vyas  put  in  the  foundati.)!.  and  tlm  the  young  and  old  of  a  largo  congregation, 

IS  more  out  of  plumb  than  the touer  of  1  i&a.  ino  ^  ”  i.,,  41^1  will 

First  el.uich  is  breaking  down  under  a  debt,”  and  ‘"^ving  served  her  own  generation,  by  tae  will 

the  Metropolitan  (Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch’s),  adds  this  of  God  she  fell  on  sleep.” 

writer,  “  does  not  deserve  recognition  as  a  Chris-  The  native  vigor  of  her  mind  forbade  indiscrimina- 
tiaii  church,”  the  influence  from  it  being  exceed-  tioii  and  haze  of  thought.  As  her  ideas  wore  clear,  so 
iiigly  demoralizing.  her  opinions  were  positive  and  her  action  decisive.  -Ys 

Not  Encouraging. — Recent  careful  estimates  to  a  point  of  duty,  she  did  not  linger  in  uncertainty  or 
reveal  tlie  tact  that  in  the  Home  Mission  fields  jnaction.  In  matters  of  religion,  education,  common 
west  of  the  Mississippi  there  arc  <3o  houseless  ^ 


parents  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  where  she  was  strick¬ 
en  with  typhoid  fever  which  proved  fatal.  Her  husband 
hastened  to  her  and  was  with  her  when  she  died  with 
the  hopes  of  the  Christian.  Her  earthly  remains  re¬ 
pose  in  the  burial  place  of  her  kindred.  May  the  good 
Lord  temper  and  soften  the  sorrow  of  the  husband  and 
children,  and  steal  the  fever  from  their  grief. 

CoNNON— At  Webster  Groves,  St.  Louis  county,  Mo., 
Oct.  14th,  1880,  Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Connon,  daughter  of 
Augustus  and  Maria  Moody.  She  was  born  in  Ham- 
raondsport,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25, 1840,  whore,  at  the  ago  of  fif¬ 
teen,  she  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  during  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  S.  M.  Day.  In  1855  she  came  to  St. 
Louis  and  taught  in  the  public  schools  six  years, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational 
church,  Rev.  Dr.  Post  pastor.  She  married  Charles 
Connon  in  1862,  at  Webster  Groves,  whore  ten  children 
were  born  to  her,  of  whom  tho  Lord  took  five  before 
her  to  “tho  homo  over  there.”  'Tho  Church  and  ser¬ 
vice  of  Christ  were  very  dear  to  hor,  and  though  con¬ 
strained  to  bo  much  at  lioihe,  her  heart  found  ways  to 
reach  beyond,  and  she  was  one  of  tho  most  active  and 
efficient  members  of  tho  church  to  which  she  belonged. 
Her  sisters  in  tho  aid  and  missionary  societies,  sadly 
miss  the  patient  and  faithful  worker.  'I’ho  newly  open¬ 
ed  fields  of  Africa  greatly  interested  hor  and  iiocarao  a 
special  study.  The  topic  at  tho  last  prayer- meeting  she 
ever  attended  was  “  Heaven,”  and  friends  recall  with 
interest  the  special  manner  in  which  she  was  drawn 
out  to  express  her  hopes  in  regard  to  it.  She  suffered 
mucli  during  hor  last  illness,  but  was  kept  in  “  perfect 
peace,”  and  when  hor  hour  came  she  laid  “  her  hand  in 
Christ’s  ”  iind  wont  home  gladly.  An  aged  motlior,  a 
sister,  and  a  I'rother,  together  with  her  husband  and 
children,  and  a  largo  eirido  of  friends  are  loft  behind  to 
mourn  and  miss  hor.  k. 


E.  mm  & 


Baptist  cluirclies 


minds.  Force,  chastened  and  directed  by  faith,  mark- 


MiCHlop.-The  number  of  Baptist  ministers  ed  her  journey’ to  its  close.  Even  since  she  passed  tho 
ordained  is  uimsualiy  small,  tho  list  coiitaiiiing  .  ,  ,,  .  .  .  i„„,. 

the  names  of  only  two.  Forty-six  have  changed  period  of  iour  score  years,  her  ideas  have  grown  cloai- 
pastorates  within  the  State,  and  thirteen  others  er,  her  affections  more  heavenward.  Hor  eye  was  not 
have  recently  resigned,  and  have  not  yet  resumed  dim.  She  has  seemed  to  revel  in  God's  Word.  Mission- 
labor  in  other  fields.  Eighteen  new  churehes  have  ary  intelligence,  the  account  of  tlie  last  meeting  of  tho 
been  organized,  fourteen  houses  of  worship  have  Amerii-an  Board,  carried  her  soul  up  to  rapture,  and 
been  dedicated,  and  at  least  ten  others  are  in  pro-  opened  to  her  vision  tho  coming  glories  of  tho  Itedeem- 
cess  of  erection,  while  a  large  number  Im  ve  been  ex-  rjom 

tensively  repaired  or  so  reconstructed  as  to  be  sub-  ’  ^ 

staiitialiy  new.  Six  parsonages  have  been  built  or  ‘m*"  , ,  , 

m  the  service  of  the  Board  during  tlie  year.  burdened  nature  seeks  repose. 


How  lit  that  such  a  life,  so  full, 

So  rouiuloil,  so  complete,  slioulil  close 
When  Autumn  crowns  the  fruitful  year 
And  burdened  nature  seeks  repose. 

Tho  wood-crowned  hills  are  all  aglow 
W  HO  ARE  >1.1.01.0,  AND  t\  HkRH.  ,.rimson,  amctliyst  and  gold ; 

This  from  the  parting  letter  of  one  of  the  most  The  flaming  sluuixs  God  s  presence  speak, 

,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ,1  i  As  dill  the  burning  busli  of  old. 

devoted  missionaries  iii  the  Church,  whether  at 

home  or  abroad ;  a  sterling,  consecrated  man,  who  ^\Ve"^trfieldrukeS^^^^^^^ 

now  leaves  us  after  ten  years’  service — a  work  that  Tho  final  tribute  of  the  year 

required  twenty-five  miles  ride  and  three  preach-  To  deck  expiring  Autumn  s  tomb, 

ing  appointments  each  Sabbath.  Before  leaving  A  strong,  unwavering  faith  sustained 

for  Ntibra.ska  for  another  ten  years  service,  he  Free  grace,  her  song,  assured  her  hope — 

writes  with  deep  concern  for  his  former  charges :  In  waiting  posture  to  dei)art. 

“In  regard  to  the  salary  of  the  ifbxt  minister  Tho  coming  kingdom  of  her  Lord, 

who  may  come  (his  was  $700)p  I  would  suggest  that  Absorbed  her  earnt^t  tiiought  and  prayer; 

'  •'  ,  Her  vision  ran  abroad  to  note 

the  people  here  bo  not  urged  to  increase  the  salary  His  kingly  tokens  everywhere. 

at  present.  They  arc  very  tender  and  cast-down.  The  Autumn  of  her  days,  well  filled, 

and  have  lost  in  the  past  year  by  death  and  re-  Was  blessed  with  gracious  fruits  of  peace ; 

movals.  .  .  If  you  have  occasion  to  write  to  my  A  prophecy  in  her  release. 

elders,  write  in  a  very  plain  hand,  and  be  definite.  C.  B.  Botspobd. 

None  of  them  have  had  any  of  this  work  to  do  (got-  Platt— Rev.  William  R.  Platt  died  at  his  residence 

ting  a  pastor).  They  are  good  men,  but  their  minis-  in  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30, 1880. 

ter  has  done  their  work  for  them.  This  is  a  grand  Ho  was  born  in  the  city  of  Now  York,  Aug.  1, 1817, 

field  for  a  good  man.  I  am  praying  that  the  Lord  and  had  thus  entered  upon  tho  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 

would  send  them  a  man  who  shall  go  in  and  out  In  youth  ho  made  a  public  profession  of  religion, 

before  them  in  great  patience,  and  who  shall  be  a  uniting  with  tho  Broome-street  church,  of  which  Dr. 

self-denying,  earnest,  consecrated  man-one  who  Wm.  Adams  was  pastor.  Ho  graduated  at  Union  Col- 

•II  ■♦I  K  t- L-  I.  .  I-  I  1(1  ”  lego  in  1840,  and  subsequently  from  Union  Theological 


“whine  about  their  salary  or  their  health.”  Cor¬ 
respondence  solicited. 

Jo-SEPH  AV.  Sanderson, 

Synodical  Missionary. 

REV.  LUTHER  HALSEY,  D.O.,  LL.O. 

This  venerable  divine  was  born  in  Schenectady,  Jan. 
1, 1794,  his  father  having  been  an  officer  in  tho  revolu¬ 


tionary  army.  Graduating  at  Union  College  at  an  ear-  church  four  years.  He  then  removed,  in  April, 


ly  age,  ho  studied  medicine  for  a  time,  Init  soon  became 


its  whole  history,  from  1829  to  the  day  ol  his  death,  a  - - masici, 

period  of  fifty-one  years.  into  His  Church. 

He  was  a  man  of  extensive  and  accurate  learning  in  Measuring  such  a  life  by  the  only  true  standard- 
many  departments  of  knowledge,  espoeially  in  Chemis-  what  was  done  and  suffered  for  the  Lord-his  life  was 

try  and  Natural  Philosophy,  in  Medicine,  m  Law,  m  i„„„.  _ v,  .  ...... 

^cred.  Ecclesiastical,  and  profane  History,  in  Theolo-  *oug,  and  being  dead  he  yet  speaketh.  Surrounded 


members  of  this  Faculty,  who  were  personally  associat-  vember  were  sighing  their  requiem,  wo  left  him  to  rste 
ed  with  him  in  Seminary  work,  must  ever  cherish  his  on  the  quiet  hillside  overlooking  the  village  our  own 
memoiv  in  loving  h^rts,  while  all  the  friends  of  our  heart  saddened  with  this  personal  bereavement  with 
beloved  Seminary  will  never  cease  to  honor  him  for  his  i  » 

important  services  and  large  benefactions  to  this  school  words  ol  Montgomery  running  through  the  mind : 

of  the  prophets.  8.  H.  Kellogg,  Clerk  of  Faculty.  <•  Servant  of  God.  well  done ! 


Xotftts. 


will  neither  whine  about  his  salary  or  his  health.”  ^  •  1 1  ty  i  *  pvt 

,  .  Seminary.  Ho  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 

Mr.  Editor,  will  you  put  this  prayer  in  your  settlement  was  with  the  church  ol 

“Want  Column  ?  Perchance  it  may  catch  tlie  j^ijiton  on  the  Hudson,  where  ho  remained  two  years, 
eye  of  some  one  wanted  in  Wisconsin.  The  crav-  the  Fall  of  1847  ho  took  charge  of  tho  church  of 
ing  need  is  for  consecrated  men.  None  others  Orangeville,  Wyoming  county,  which  he  also  served  for 
need  apply.  Only  tliose  who,  with  “  the  Spirit  of  two  years.  In  May,  1848,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
power,  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind,”  will  neither  C.  Childs  of  New  York.  Nino  children  wore  born  to 


WEEK  OF  PRAYER  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

Tho  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  meet  In  Interna¬ 
tional  Couvtmtion  on  both  sides  of  Mio  Atlantic,  In  Europe 
trleunially,  and  biennially  in  America.  Tho  last  two  Coii- 
vontlons — one  at  Geneva  and  tlie  otiicr  at  Baltimore — uni¬ 
ted  In  setting  apart  tlie  second  Sab'oath  in  November  with 
the  week  following  (Nov.  14-'J0)  as  a  season  of  special  prayer 
for  young  men  .and  Christian  work  on  their  behalf. 

The  International  Committee  have  recently  issued  a  call 
containing  the  following  topics  tor  inoetiugs  each  day  of 
the  week. 

Nov  li,  Sun  lay  morning — Workers  Together  with  Him — 
their  Siilrlt.— a  Cor.  vl  l-l'l.  Afternoon— Bringing  one's 
friends  to  Jesus. — Luko  v.  17-26.  Evening — The  Worst  Foe 
and  the  Best  Friend  iiI  Young  Men. — Luke  xxil.  61,112;  1 
Peter  v.  8;  Luke  xlx.  10. 

15,  Moudav — In  what  docs  Lite  Consist  ? — Luke  xli.  15-2:1; 
Eccl  11  17,18;  Korn.  vllt.  6. 

16,  Tuesday— Investigation  a  Path  to  Faith — .Tohul.  46; 
John  Iv.  28-60,  40-42;  V.  39. 

17,  Wednesday — Jesus  Testing  the  Impulsive,  the  Pro¬ 
crastinating  and  the  Undecided. — Luke  lx.  57-62. 

18,  Thursday— A  Young  Man  who  Obeyed  the  Voice  of 
Christ.— Luke  vll.  11-16;  Eph.  v.  14. 

19,  Friday— Crisis  In  Daniel’s  Life. -Dan.  1.  8-20 

20,  Saturday— An  Unconditional  Surrender. — Acts  lx.  1-9; 
Phil  111.  7-9. 

The  outlook  over  the  field  of  association  work  is  very  en¬ 
couraging.  Forty-three  working  organizations  have  been 
planted  the  past  year  iu  as  many  colleges,  making  in  all 
one  hundred  lustltutlc ns  where  those  societies  exist.  At 
twenty-live  railroad  centres  the  Intcrnatloual  Committee 
have  already  organized  working  bands  of  Christian  rail¬ 
road  men,  with  reading  rooms  and  competent  secretaries 
In  charge.  One  travelling  secretary  of  the  Committee  Is 
now  at  Work  seeking  to  make  the  various  associations  more 
effective  in  reaching  and  benefiting  tho  sixty  thousand 
commercial  tiavellers  employed  by  the  merchants  of 
the  country.  For  a  similar  work  among  German  speak¬ 
ing  young  men,  tlie  Committee  have  an  admirable  secre¬ 
tary  In  the  field,  who  at  six  centers  of  German  population 
has  planted  good  working  organizations  with  a  competent 
secretary  In  charge  of  each. 

In  every  directlou,  north,  south,  oast,  and  west,  and  by 
the  General  Committees,  both  State  and  International,  pro 
gress  is  being  made  In  developing  this  Christian  work,  spe¬ 
cially  at  city  centres,  and  in  placing  at  each  point  compe¬ 
tent  young  men  In  charge  as  managing  secretaries.  The 
International  Committee  have  In  this  way  during  the  past 
year  supplied  the  Associations  with  an  additional  force  of 
twenty-nine  young  men  to  act  as  secretaries,  and  the  whole 
number  now  employed  by  the  Associations  Is  161,  a  corps 
both  larger  iu  number  and  better  In  quality  than  this  work 
for  young  men  has  ever  lieen  able  to  command  in  previous 
years. 

Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs.— A  meeting  will  be 
held  In  Rev.  Dr.  Vincent's  church,  corner  of  Park  avenue 
and  65th  street,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  14ih,  at  6 :  6(1  P.  M.  Rev. 
Dr.  Crosby  will  preside.  Rev.  Drs.  Wni.  M.  Taylor  and 
Wendell  Prime  will  speak,  and  Rev.  S.G.  Law,  the  chaplain, 
will  give  some  account  of  the  work. 
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CARPETS 


theso  parents,  five  of  whom  remain  to  comfort  the  heart 
of  the  widowed  motlier.  Four  died  in  childhood.  In 
October,  1849,  ho  w.a8  settled  over  tho  church  of  Sweden, 
Monroe  county,  remaining  six  years.  His  next  pastor¬ 
ate  was  in  Fairport,  Monroe  county,  where  he  remain, 
ed  but  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  tho 
church  of  Somers,  IVestchestcr  county,  and  was  instiill- 
ed  in  1857.  Seven  years  were  spent  in  this  field,  when 
ho  removed  to  Hector,  S(.-huyler  county,  and  supplied 


1868,  to  Ludlowville,  Tompkins  county,  where  ho  spent 


a  student  at  Princeton  Seminary.  AYhen  twenty-four  of  ‘if®-  Thus  for  twenty-five 

years  of  age  he  became  pastor  of  Bloomgrovo  church,  -'’oar®  Mr.  Platt  continued  iu  those  different  fields  of 
near  Newburg;  but  was  soon  called  to  the  Chair  of  labor  to  preach  tho  Gospel  without  interruption,  gather- 
Natural  Philosophy  in  Princeton  College.  The  General  in  every  community  into  the  fold  of  Christ, 

Assembly,  in  May,  1829,  elected  him  Professor  of  The-  nourishing  and  strengthening  tho  ehurcli.  This 

ology  ill  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  in  what  was  unremitting  work,  together  with  affiictions  and  sore 
then  Allegheny  Town.  Dr.  Halsey  gave  evidence  of  h®art-trials,  so  undermined  his  constitution  and  pros- 
his  adaptation  to  the  place  to  whicli  he  had  been  called,  fi'af®*!  1*1®  nervous  system,  that  ho  came  to  Ludlowville 
but  in  1836,  upon  the  election  of  the  late  Rev.  David  ''**1'1*  health  very  much  shaltered,  but  continued  his 
Elliott,  D.D.,  te  was  transferred  to  the  Chair  of  Church  f®’’  «o“®  nionths,  when  ho  was  wholly  pros- 

History.  After  eight  years  of  most  faithful  seiwico  in  ‘‘"‘f  “‘"d,  and  for  four  years  was  entire- 

this  Seminary,  Dr.  Halsey  reUred.  From  Allegheny  he  ‘Y  aside  from  pulpit  work.  One  year  of  this  time 
accepted  a  call  to  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  "  spent  at  Clifton  Springs,  many  months  with  differ- 
did  faithful  service  there,  with  Richards,  Mills,  and  ^**1  friends,  and  in  all  possible  ways,  by  change  of  scene 
others,  until  his  return  for  a  time  to  his  former  Bloom-  ^^®  eciuld  suggest,  efforts  were 

grove  charge.  Removing  thence  to  this  city,  he  was  for  ***ade  to  tone  up  the  over-strained  nervous  powers, 
a  time  connected  with  the  Union  Theological  Semiuarj',  ^®  r®oaiii6d  his  health, 

and  with  a  religious  newspaper  enterprise  which  diii  upon  the  invitation  of  the  church  of  Ludlowville, 
not  prove  permanently  successful.  The  peaceful  eve-  ^'®  *‘®i*®'ved  his  pulpit  labors  in  part,  and  continueil 
ning  of  his  days  was  spent  in  Allegheny  and  in  Ham-  f^*®***  together  with  pastoral  work  for  four  and  a  half 
monton,  N.  J.  years.  But  feeling  that  even  this  was  too  much  for  his 

Dr.  Halsey  died  without  children.  His  wife,  former-  weakened  physical  frame,  and  that  tho  church  needed 
ly  Miss  Anna  Gardner  of  Newburg,  was  a  widow,  Mrs.  more  work  than  he  was  able  to  put  iorth,  he  retired 
Smith,  previous  to  her  marriage  with  Dr.  Halsey.  Hor  f*’®***  the  pulpit  entirely,  and  has  only  occasionally 
son,  Charles  Smith,  Esq.,  was  a  highly  educated  gentle-  prsubhed  since.  Some  months’after  he  was  again  pros- 
man  formerly  well  known  and  greatly  respected  in  this  trit®*!  from  sympathy  and  anxiety  for  bis  wife,  who  was 
city,  and  died  some  years  ago.  His  children,  for  whom  si*ff®ring  from  a  partial  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  for 
Dr.  Halsey  always  cherished  a  fond  affection,  mostly  months  he  was  compelled  to  refrain  from  all  mental  ef- 
reside  in  this  city  and  are  worthy  of  their  honorable  f®*:t-  B*it  once  more  nature  seemed  to  revive,  and  his 
parentage.  Rev.  George  G.  Smith  of  Helena,  Montana,  friends  hoped  he  might  enjoy  comfortable  health  for 
is  one  of  them.  Mrs.  Halsey,  who  was  widely  known  ycB*'®.  But  the  Lord’s  ways  are  not  man’s  ways.  The 
and  highly  esteemed,  died  in  February,  1874.  Dr.  Lu-  P**®!  Summer  had  been  one  of  unusual  comfort  to  him, 
ther  Halsey  had  gone  to  Norristown  (where  he  died)  a  ®®u*®  weeks  of  which  he  spent  with  greatdelight  among 
few  days  before  his  death  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  ^®  f**fi®  ®f  Cortland  county,  and  was  just  arranging  for 
wife  of  his  brother,  Rev.  Job  F.  Halsey,  D.D.,  formerly  **  visit  to  New  York,  when  the  Lord  laid  his  hand  upon 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Allegheuy,  ^*^***  ***  disease,  which,  after  a  waiting  of  nearly  two 
and  now  in  his  eightieth  year.  months,  closed  his  earthly  life.  But  these  were  days  of 

—  great  mental  and  spiritual  peace,  his  mind  clear  till  the 

The  Faculty  of  the  Western  Theol()gical  Seminary,  at  last,  and  his  soul  waiting  with  longing  and  oft  express- 
a  meeting  held  Nov.  1, 1880,  having  been  informed  that  j  j  ..  .  j  ...  ™  .  ... 

Rev.  Luther  Halsey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.  When  he  was 
in  this  Seminary,  “  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,”  at  Norristown,  past  speaking,  his  face  radiant  with  the  heavenly  world. 
Pa.’ on  Fridav  at  flft^  two  o’clock  P.  he  took  the  hand  of  his  wife,  and  with  his  finger  spelled 

M.,  Oct.  29, 1880,  adopted  the  following:  minute:  ^  »  j  ai.  x,  «  *  f 

^he  first  Professor  of  this  Seminary,  appointed  by  *^®  word  happy ,  and  then  with  tho  finger  pointing 
General  Assembly,  was  Rev.  J.  J.  Janeway,  D.D.  He  to  his  final  home,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  was  at  rest — 
was  appointed  in  1827,  entered  on  the  discharge  of  his  “Asleep  in  Jesus  blessed  sleep  ” 

duties  in  1828,  continued  in  discharge  of  them  a  very  rri,„Q  _ _ _  A _ . /-i  j, 

short  time,  and  resigned  the  office  in  1829.  Rev.  Dr.  closes  the  life-work  of  one  of  God  s  humble  ser- 

Halsey,  appointed  Professor  in  1829,  and  continuing  in  vants,  of  great  sweetness  of  character  and  heavenly 
the  Faculty  for  eight  subsequent  years,  may  be  regard-  mindedness,  whose  noblest  aspirations  were  to  save 

rSnSfbKbSS'!? S’,  fLSS  to  SW  r  “““P  «<  Cbrl,,.  0«r  brotoer 

left  the  larger  part  of  his  very  valuable  library  in  the  was  preeminently  the  Son  of  Consolation.**  Where  af- 
care  of  the  Seminary,  for  the  use  of  the  Professors,  fliction  and  sorrowing  hearts  were  there  he  delighted 

Library  Hall  was  built  he  to  be,4o  bind  up  the  wounds  and  pour  in  the  oil  of  di- 

added  a  very  large  number  of  volumes  to  those  already  . _ _  . “  iud  un  ui 

in  the  possession  of  the  Seminary,  and  gave  a  deed  of  Yine  consolation.  Multitudes  both  in  heaven  and  upon 
gift  of  them  all  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Western  Theologi-  earth  will  unite  in  their  testimony  to  the  help  that  they 
cal  Seminary.  He  was  pleased  at  the  same  time  to  say  have  received  on  the  journey,  from  this  beloved  splrit- 
that  the  part  of  his  library  still  remaining  in  his  own  ,  ^ 

possession  he  intended  to  give  to  the  Seminary.  In  the  puy&ii-iau. 

year  1872  he  accepted  the  Chair  of  “  Lecturer  Extraor-  Of  good  native  endowments,  thorough  culture,  and 
dinary  on  Practical  Theology,”  and  continued  to  dis-  studious  habits,  it  was  not  in  accord  with  his  mind  to 

charge  its  duties,  as  health  and  strength  permitted,  till  fnrpnhimBPif  Tbrnminonf  _ _  w 

1877  r  since  which  time  he  has  beeh  enrolled  In  the  ^“>“8®“^“  Promment  positions,  but  chose  rather 
Faculty  aa  “  Professor  Emeritus.”  We  may  say,  there-  minister  to  the  scattered  sheep  in  rural  parishes, 
fore,  that  he  has  been  intimately  connected  with  our  where  with  great  joy  and  comfort  he  preached  Christ 

a,  b,,,,  „r 


“  Servant  of  God,  well  done ! 

DR.  PLUMER.  **y  *®’^®‘l  employ ; 

The  Faculty  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  at  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 

a  meeting  held  Nov.  1,  1880,  having  heard  that  Rev.  Enter  thy  Master’s  joy.” 

William  Swan  Plumer,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  died  at  Baltimore,  J.  s.  j. 

Md.,  on  Friday  morning,  Oct.  22, 1880,  adopted  tho  fol-  Rankin— Mrs.  Maby  Elizabeth  Rhodes,  wife  of 

lowing  minute :  gey  g  Rankin  of  Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  died  at  the  home 

Dr.  Plumer  was  a  Piofessor  in  our  Seminary  for  a  ,,  (  •  w  fa  k 


FLOOR  COV  ERIl^GS 

OF  EVEBY  DESCRIPTION. 


KOUNTZE  BKOTHEKS, 

BANKERS, 

No.  120  Broadway,  New  York, 

(E(}Vitable  Building.) 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

AND 

Circular  Notes 

ISSUED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TRAVELLERS  IN  AM. 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Bills  drawn  on  the  Union  Bank  of  London. 
Telegraphic  transfers  made  to  London,  and  to  varlGB* 
places  In  the  United  States. 

Deposits  received  subject  to  check  at  sight,  and  Interest 
allowed  on  Balances. 

Government  and  other  Bonds  and  Investment  Secnrltlee 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 

Beown  Brothers  &  Co. 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

BUT  AND  SELL  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 

ON 

LOeON,  LITERPOOL,  EDMBURCIH.  BELFAST,  PIBB, 
AATWERP,  BEBLU,  BREIHEA,  AMSTERDAM. 
Issue  COMMERCIAL  and  TRAVELLEBST 
Credits,  in  Sterling',  AVAILABLE  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE  WOELD ;  and  in  Francs,  PO* 
USB  in  MAETINIQUE  AND  GUADALOUPB. 
Make  Telegraphic  Transfers  op  Money  b»» 
tween  this  and  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  THROUGH 
London  and  Paris.  Make  Collections  of  Draft* 
Drawn  Abroad  on  all  Points  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  of  Drafts  drawn  in  the  Unitsi 
States  on  Foreign  Countries. 

49*  TO  TRAVELLERS.— Travellers’  Credits  issued  eltnw 
against  Cash  deposited  or  satisfactory  guarantee  of  repa^ 
ment :  In  Dollars,  for  use  In  the  United  States  and  adjaoeat 
countries;  or  in  Pounds  Sterling,  for  use  in  any  part  of  UM 
World.  Applications  for  Credits  may  be  addressed  aa 
above,  direct  or  through  any  first-class  Bank  or  BaiAsr. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Co. 

LONDON  AND  LIVEEPOOL. 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  R.  R.  CO. 
First  Mortgage  6  per  cent.  Bonds. 

PEND  D’OREILLE  DIVISION.  STEEL  RAILS. 

Mortgage  covers  ROAD  and  LAND  GRANT  of 

25,600  ACRES  PER  MILE. 

Earnings  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1880,  In  excess  of 
operating  expenses,  r-ntals  and  taxes,  $709,088.60;  Interest 
on  entire  bonded  debt,  $411,240. 

Proceeds  land  sa  es  can  only  bo  used  to  retire  anove 
bonds,  at  par  and  accrued  Interest.  Sufficient  amouM 
already  sold  for  ensh  this  year,  to  cancel  *500,000,  OB 
ONE-NINTH  OP  THE  EN  I'lRE  ISSUE. 

Of  the  amount  recently  purchased  from  the  Com^my 
less  than  $400,000  remain  unsold,  and  the  price  has  Dee* 
advanced  to 

96  and  Accrued  Interest. 

GOLD,  BARBOUR  &  SWORDS^ 

NO.  lO  PINK  STREET. 

New  York,  October,  1880. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

Aufit  Published  by 


.  &  J.  oLDANE  A.  G.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 


nent  Professor  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  and  bore  the  trials  of  her  mortal  life  with  fortitude  and 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  for  the  last  thirteen  vears  of  his  life  rUftatii.T,  atoronit,,  Aff«..  Uo..  _  u 

in  ^e  XhTOlogioal  Seminary  of  the  Southern  Presbvteri-  serenity.  After  her  marriage  she  Identified 

an  Church  at  Columlda,  S.  C.  *  herself  with  the  work  of  her  husband,  and  was  faithful 

8.  H.  Kellogg,  Clerk  of  Faculty.  under  many  trials.  On  the  let  of  August  she  visited  her 


C1ANVASSERS  make  from  *23  to  S50  per  week  sell- 
J  Ing  goods  for  E.  G.  RIDEoUT  &  CO.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
Now  York.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  terms. 

Wilbur’s  C.ul-I.iver  Gil  and  I.iine. — TIi.!  friends 
of  persons  who  have  been  restored  from  confirmed  Con¬ 
sumption  by  the  use  of  this  original  preparation,  and  the 
grateful  parties  themselves,  have,  by  recommending  It  and 
acknowledging  Its  wonderful  efilcscy,  given  the  article  a 
vast  popularity  In  New  England.  The  Cod-Liver  Oil  Is  in 
this  combination  robbed  of  its  unpleasant  taste,  and  ren¬ 
dered  doubly  elicctivo  in  being  coupled  with  tho  Lime, 
which  Is  Itself  a  restorative  principle,  supplying  nature 
with  Just  tho  assistance  required  to  heal  and  restore  the 
diseased  Lungs.  A.  B.  WlLBOlt,  Boston,  proprietor.  Sold 
by  all  druggists. 


FACTS. 

Over  2611,1100  of  E.  P.  Roe’.'i  Novell  have  hern 
mhl. 

The  jirnt  eUiiioit  of  20,000  of  “A  Day  of  Fate,” 
publUhed  Oet.  vms  almost  immediately  ev- 
hniisied,  and  a  second,  edition  is  now  ready. 

THE  EXPLANATION. 

“  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Roe  that, he  always  paints 
from  real  life.” — Christian  Union. 

“  Wo  hare  read  every  story  of  this  gifted  author,  and 
have  never  been  dlsap])Ointed  in  our  pleasant  anticipations 
In  a  single  Instance.” — Boston  Home  Journal. 

“Mr,  Roe  could  not  write  a  dull  book  If  he  tried.”— Phila. 
Inquirer. 

“His  plots  are  never  commonplace.” — Harper’s  Magazine. 
“  His  views  are  broadly  Catholic,  and  his  notions  of  mo¬ 
rality  and  .sound  living  are  thoroughly  sound  and  whole¬ 
some.” — Evening  Post. 

"  The  avidity  and  delight  with  which  Mr.  Roe’s  books  are 
read  is  a  most  hopeful  sign.’’ — Chicago  Advance. 

A  DAY  OF  FATE. 

A  FACE  ILLUMINED. 

KNIGHT  OF  XIX.  CENTURY. 

NEAR  TO  NATURE’S  HEART. 

FROM  JEST  TO  EARNEST. 

OPENING  A  CHESTNUT  BURR. 

-WHAT  CAN  SHE  DO? 

BARRIERS  BURNED  A'WAY. 

1  VOL.,  12mo,  $1.50. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO., 

Publishers,  New  York. 

Re*.  Dr.  Raj  Palmer’s 

VOICES  OF  HOPE  AND  OLAENESS. 

Illustrated.  Gilt,  Sl.SO. 

The  Eiul  of  a  Coil.  A  Story.  By  the 
author  of  the  “Wide,  Wide  World.”  12mo.  $1  75 
My  Desire.  A  Story.  By  the  same.  -  1  75 
Nora  Crena.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  12mo.  -  1  25 
Earl  Hubert’s  Daughter.  Holt.  -  -  1  50 
In  Christo.  By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.  -  -  1  25 
Christie’s  Old  Organ,  Saved  at  Sea, 
and  Little  Faith.  16mo.  -  -  -  1  00 

Little  Faith.  Separate.  18mo.  -  -  50 

The  Sun,  3Ioon  and  Stars.  Gibenie.  1  50 
Christ  and  His  Religion.  Reid.  •  1  50 
The  Modern  Scottish  Pulpit.  -  -  1  50 

A  Pocket  Life  of  Dr.  Guthrie.  -  -  40 

The  Cup  of  Consolation.  -  -  -  1  25 

The  Gentle  Heart.  By  Alex.  Macleod.  1  25 
Murdock’s  3Iosheim’s  Ecclesiastical 
History.  3  vols.  in  one.  -  -  -  -  3  00 

Robert  Carter  &  Brothers, 

m  BROADWAY,  \EW  YORK. 

Any  of  the  above  seut  by  mall,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  the  price. 

Art  Embroideries. 

Art  Neediework. 

Art  Decorations. 

For  full  information  how  to  obtain  the  DESIGNS,  PAT¬ 
TERNS,  COLORS,  &c.,  tor  the  decoration  of  your  Parlors, 
Dining-rooms,  Sitting-rooms,  Libraries,  and  Bed-rooms, 
In  a  tasteful  and  artistic  manner,  at  least  outlay,  address, 
with  3c.  stamp, 

L.4WKENCE  B.  VALK,  Architect. 

‘^!i9  Broadway,  New  York. 

NICU/  DflfiFC  Prices  reduced  35  per  cent.  Elegant 
HCTl  DUUIVO.  Family  Bibles,  S‘Z.20.  Extra  Profits. 
Agents  uxmted.  A.  GORTON  &  CO., Publishers,  Philadelphia. 


Are  now  offering  a  Large  Line  of  NEW  and 
ATTRACTIVE  PATTERNS  in 

f 

Engiish  Brussels, 
English  Tapestry, 

and  Englisli  Ingrain  Carpets, 

THIS  SEASON’S  IMPORTATIONS, 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Partie.s  furnishing,  or  Rt'fnrnishiug,  will  find 
this 

A  Favorable  Opportunity  to  Pureliase. 

649,  651  RDd  655  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 

JUST  OUT. 

THE  WESTMINSTER 


It  is  fully  abreast  of  the  Rcholarship  of  the 
times.  Closely  packed  with  valuable  matter. 
Profusely  illustrated  with  Pictures  and  Maps. 
Outspoken  on  Bible  truth, 

A.ND  VEKV  (  IIi:  VU.j 

Price  $1.50. 

Sent  by  mail  tc  any  one  for  this  price.  j 
Address  Orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Superintendent, 
J’reshyterian  Board  of  Publication, 

1334  CHESTNUT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 

New- Books. 

Father’s  House. 

A  delightful  home  story  for  young  people,  wholesome  In 
spirit  and  narrative.  16mo.  278  pp.  4  cuts.  $1.10. 

Little  Mother. 

From  the  French  of  Madame  Pbessense.  A  touching 
story  of  child-life  In  Paris.  16mo.  278  pp.  4  cuts.  $1.19. 

Little  Soldier. 

A  story  for  brave  boys,  who  wish  to  know  how  their  cour¬ 
age  can  be  best  employed.  16mo.  4  cuts.  240  pp.  $1. 

The  Sinner  and  his  Saviour. 

Facts  and  Incidents  Illustrating  the  ways  by  which  souls 
may  be  won  to  Christ.  16mo.  253  pp.  $1. 

Amusementc. 

The  “Fletcher  Prize  Essay,”  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Haydx,  D.D. 

A  frank  and  full  discussion  of  this  ever-recurring  and  im¬ 
portant  subject.  16mo.  75  cents. 

Leo  Bertram,  or  the  Brave  Heart. 

From  tho  German  of  Franz  Hoffman.  A  sea  story  such 
as  iKiys  love.  16mo.  173  pp.  4  cuts.  80  ceuts. 

Frolic  at  the  Seaside. 

Another  book  in  the  series,  fresh  and  breezy  as  the  sea¬ 
shore  ite  elf.  16mo.  188  pp.  4  cuts.  80  cents. 

Stories  for  Sunday. 

Choice  brief  narratives  for  every  Sunday  In  the  year. 
16rao.  156  pp.  3  cuts.  76  cts. 

Young  Man’s  Safeguard. 

An  admirable  book  for  young  men,  leading  to  the  true, 
beautiful,  and  good.  16mo.  161  pp.  75  cts. 

Talks  and  Stories  about  Prayer. 

Full  of  fine  examples,  bringing  out  the  true  meaning  of 
childhood’a  favorite  prayers.  16mo.  120  pp.  60  cts. 
Marie  Manning  and  Others. 

Well-told  stories  by  a  favorite  authoress.  l6mo.  96  pp. 

1  cut.  60  cts. 

Winnie’s  Temptation. 

Capital  pictures  of  child-life  —  Its  baps  and  mishaps. 
16mo.  96  pp.  1  cut.  50  cts. 

American  Tract  Society, 

ISO  Nassau  St.,  New  York;  33  Franklin  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton;  1512  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  75  State  St., 
Rochester;  50  Madison  St.,  Chicago;  757  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

standaiud^eriesT 

No.  47.— John  Calvin. 

BY  M.  GUIZOT . Price  16  cente. 

No.  46.— Life  and  Work  of  Spurgeon.  Illustrated. 

A  new  book,  octavo  slue . Price  20  cents. 

No.  45— America  Revisited.  By  Bala . 20c. 

Young’s  Analytical  Concordance.  Only  revised  authorized 

edition . . $3  65 

Postage  free.  Catalogues  free.  For  sale  by  Booksellers, 
or  the  Publishers,  I.  K.  FUNK  k  CO.,  lODey  St.,  N.  Y. 


HENRY  BOYNTON  SMITH.  His  Life  and  Work. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  Steel  Portrait.  1  vol.,  600 
pages.  $2.50. 

WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE.  By  Jno.  Stough¬ 
ton,  d.d.  1  vol.,  75  cents. 

APPROACHING  ENO  OF  THE  AGE.  By  Henry 
Gbatton  Guinness.  1  vol.,  738  pages.  |2.60.  (10th 

thousand.) 

New  Editions  of  Standard  Works  at 
yreatly  reduced  prices. 

DISRAELI’S  COMPETE  WORKS. 

Curiosities  of  Literature.  3  vote. 

Ameiiiiies  of  Literature.  1  vol. 

('alamities  and  Quarrels  of  Authors.  1  vol. 
Literary  Ciiaracter  and  Men  of  Oenius.  1  vol. 

This  NEW  TMPflESSION  of  the  famous  works  of 
the  elder  DISRAELI  in  SIX  VOLS.,  PRICE  $7.50 
PER  SET  (formerly  published  in  9  Vols.,  at  $15), 
has  been  aptly  said  to  comprise  the  cream  of  English 
Literature  of  Europe  from  the  times  of  Dr.  Johnson 
to  our  own,  and  to  constitute  a  whole  library  in  them¬ 
selves. 

CHARLES  LAMB’S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  In¬ 
cluding  Klia  and  EUana  (the  last  containing  the  hitherto 
uncollected  writings  of  Lamb),  corrected  and  revised, 
with  Life.  By  Sir  T.  N.  Talpoued,  and  Steel  Portrait. 
A  New  Edition  in  3  vols.  Price  $3.75  (reduced  from  $7.66). 

HALLAM’S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  New  Issae. 

Price  reduced  from  $17  50  to  $7.60  per  set.  Comprising 
unabridged  editions  of 

CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  2  volSL 
MIDDLE  AGES  OF  EUROPE.  2  vols. 

LITERATURE  OF  EUROPE.  2  vols. 

Sent  by  express,  or  mail,  expense  prepaid,  on  receipt  print,  by 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON, 

714  Broadway.  New  York. 

METAL  TIP  LAMP  WICK 

Gives  a  brilliant  white  and  steady  light,  and  requires  NO 
TBiMsiiNa.  Sample  Wick  10c.,  sent  post  paid.  Agents 
WANTED.  METAL  TIP  LAMP  CO.. 

70  Oortlaadt  St ,  New  York. 


Schools  and  Colleges. 


MRS,  8YLVANU8  REBIVS 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Nos.  6  and  8  East  63d  St.,  New  York, 

Reopens  Sept.  29.  French  and  German  languages  practi¬ 
cally  taught.  Thorough  training  in  Primary  and  Second¬ 
ary  Departments.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Collegiate 
Department  meets  all  the  demands  for  the  higher  edac»- 
tlon  of  women.  Each  pupil  receives  the  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  Mrs.  Reed. 

MISSIONARY  TRAINING  SCH00l7~^ 

The  Bethany  Institute,  No.  69  Second  avenue.  New  York, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.O.  BullffMa, 
receives  Young  Ladles  under  its  oaio  who  desire  a  year's 
preparation  tor  Missionary  Work,  either  In  the  Home  or 
Foreign  Field.  The  training  Is  both  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical.  Those  who  intend  to  pursue  missionary  labor  as  a 
permanent  avocation,  are  provided  with  a  tree  home 
instruction  lu  the  Institute,  after  the  usual  probationary 
mouth.  Any  who  may  contemplate  entering  this  training 
school  tor  missionaries  at  Its  Fail  Session,  beginning  oa 
the  first  Monday  (6th)  of  September,  should  apply  at  on«a 
by  letter,  os  above.  "  Annual  Statement  ”  sent  on  appUcfr 
tlon. 

N.  Y.  BATA  via! 

THE  BRYAN  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

Conducted  by  the  MISSES  SMSAD. 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  DeparlmenM 
Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon  temida. 
tions.  Best  of  religious  influences.  Thorough  and  obeap 
Tuition,  Incidentals,  and  library  fees  only  $30  a  year  OvCT 
1000  students.  Spring  term  b^lns  March  9;  Fall  term 
Sept.  14;  Winter  term,  Jan.  4, 1881.  For  Circulars  addrM 
J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

OBKRLIN  CONSERVATOBY  OF  MUSIC. 
Under  the  College  management.  FtrstKfiaas  teachers.  Ex¬ 
penses  low.  Class  Instruction  or  private  lessons,  as  prefer¬ 
red.  As  a  home  for  students,  Oberlln  Is  unsurpassed  tor 
hesltbtulness  and  religious  and  intellectual  advantaxsa. 

Address  Prof.  F.  B.  BI^ 

EOUCATIOR  ^  FREEDMEN. 

LINCOLN  UNIVEKSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its  gradu¬ 
ates  are  already  fllllng  important  positions  In  this  country 
and  In  Africa.  They  are  wekxMned  by  the  guardians  of 
public  Instruction  In  all  the  Southern  States.  Dr.  MoCtmh 
says :  “  Lincoln  University  has  many  and  powerful  claims 
on  the  Christian  public."  Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia, 
says:  “It  only  needs  to  be  known,  to  command  public 
confidence,  and  secure  an  adequate  support,”  Hon.  Wm. 
E.  Dodge  of  N.  Y.  says :  "  It  would  be  Well  if  our  men  of 
wealth  could  realize  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  PBINCETOH 
FOB  COLORED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  ONIVEBSI’TY."  Per- 
sons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  Immediate  gifts  or 
legacies,  may  address 

Rev.  J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O.:  or. 

Rev.  EB.  WEBB,  Financial  Secretary, 

.  Oxford,  Chester  county,  Pa, 
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■SPftATiOl  AI^D  AUTHEITICmf  (IF  THE  SCmniHES. 

By  Profl  E.  P.  Humphrey,  D.D.,  of  LoniiTille,  Ky. 
(Bead  before  the  Presbyter ian  Council  In  Philadelphia.) 


*'  like  Augustine’s  scornful  denial  of  the  existence 
of  the  antipodes  ?  nothing  like  the  opinion  of 
Ambrose  that  the  sun  draw.s  up  water  to  cooi  and 
refresh  himseif  in  his  extreme  heat  ?  ”  (Dr.  T.  V. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  suggest  to  our  witfi  this  doctrine  of  inspiration  kept  steadily 
younger  brethren  in  the  ministry  a  convenient  before  him,  the  youngest  of  our  ministers  wiil 
method  of  expounding  the  Church  doctrine  of  In-  find  a  ready  answer  to  such  worn-out  puzzles  as 
spiration.  That  purpose  will  control  the  choice  th^e:  Was  SaUn  inspired  when  he  said  to  Eve 

,  .  .  ,  j  A  “Ye  shall  not  surely  die  ;  or  Abraham,  when  he 

and  treatment  of  the  topics  now  to  be  Introduced,  (jg^lared  that  Sarah  was  his  sister ;  or,  Peter,  when 


I.  The  subject  may  be  opened  by  pointing  out  he  denied  his  Master  with  “  cursing  and  swear- 
the  two  elements  which  coexist  in  the  sacred  rec-  ing” ;  or  the  Pharisees,  when  they  said  of  Clirist 

onH  tho  Hivinn  “Hnivnipnof  “  He  hath  a  devil  ” ;  or  the  mob,  when  they  cried 
ords-the  human  and  the  divine  Holj  men  of  ..  ^  distinction 

old  spake  ’  (there  is  the  human)  “as  they  were  between  matter  dictated  by  the  Spirit  and  histori- 
moved  by  the  Hoiy  Ghost”  (there  is  the  divine),  cal  recitals  committed  to  writing  under  the  guid- 
Very  instructive  here  is  the  resemblance  between  ance  of  the  Spirit,  is  so  plain  that  it  would  seem 

_ _  ir.  « ho  to  bo  a  wuste  of  time  to  iioint  It  out.  Yeta  writer 

the  combination  of  the  divine  and  human  in  the  Coleridge’s  ability,  through  a  singular  con- 

person  of  Christ  and  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Both  fusion  of  thought,  holds  our  doctrine  of  inspira- 
are  expressly  called  by  the  sacred  writers  the  tion  accountable  for  the  “  shallow  and  malignant 
Word  of  God.  The  first  is  the  Word  incarnate ;  insinuations”  made  by  the  “three  bigots  in  Job.” 

,  ..^-07 _ We  are  helped  to  answers  to  Other  objections  by 

the  last  is  the  Word  written.  Again,  the  mamfest-  between  inspiration  and  spirit- 

atlon  of  both  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  illumination.  These  j?ifts  differ,  first,  in  the 
The  first  by  the  way  of  a  miraculous  conception ;  peisons  to  whom  they  are  granted ;  inspiration 
.  the  other  by  the  way  of  a  supernatural  inspiration,  bfinii  given  to  a  few  chosen  men,  like  Isaiah  and 
oi  m  n  A  A  t  u  „  „,i  John — illuniination  to  all  true  believers.  Next, 
Next,  the  bon  of  God  came  down  from  above  and 

took  upon  Him  human  nature ;  even  so  saving  bility  in  teaching ;  the  last  is  spiritual  knowledge, 
truth  was  revealed  from  Heaven  and  was  embodied  One  may  be  infallible  who  is  not  illuminated ;  an- 
io  human  language.  Further,  in  the  one  person  other  luay  be  illuminated  who  is  not  Inrallible. 

.  jxr  X  A;;aii),  uispiration  was  given  from  time  to  time, 

of  our  Lord  two  whole,  perfect,  and  entire  natures  withheld  in  the  intervals  as  it  seemed  good  to 
were  inseparably  joined  together  in  one  person,  ibe  Sjiirit.  Illumination  is  light  which  shines 
without  conversion,  composition,  or  confusion.  In  upon  the  believer  everj'  day  unto  the  end  of  life. 
Uke  «,e  Bible  U  on,  book  only  one. 

wherein  the  two  elements  are  inseparably  combin-  inspiration  has  ceased  out  of  the  world ;  illumina- 
•d  In  such  manner  that  the  divine  does  not  absorb  tion  abides  in  the  Church  evermore.  Finally,  in- 
the  human,  nor  does  the  human  adulterate  the  di-  spiration,  though  rarely,  was  really  bestowed  on 
vine.  In  Christ  the  two  natures  are  so  related  wicked  men.  King  Saul  was  among  the  prophets, 
that  he  is  at  once  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Balaam  was  inspired;  so  was  Caiaphas;  so  were 
Man.  In  the  Scriptures  the  two  elements  coexist  those  who  projihesied  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to 
In  such  fulness  that  the  whole  book  is  God’s  Word  whom  Christ  will  say  “I  never  knew  you.  De- 
and  the  whole  is  man’s  word.  In  neither  case  are  part  from  Me  ye  that  work  iniquity.”  Here  we 
we  able  to  explain  the  mode  of  union;  but  we  are  find  the  distinction  between  tlie  gifts  and  the 
■ot  at  liberty  to  solve  the  problem  by  rejecting  graces  of  the  Spirit.  Inspiration,  like  the  fore- 
elther  of  its  conditions,  sight  of  prophecy,  like  the  power  to  work  mira- 

We  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  in  Christ  cles,  was  a  gift  that  might  or  might  not  be  asso- 
the  manifestation  of  the  divine  is  personal ;  but  in  dated  with  saving  grace.  Accordingly,  the  Sa- 
ihe  Bible  it  is  verbal.  Therefore,  we  worship  the  viour  points  out  the  distinction  between  a-prophet 
incarnate  Word  as  God  over  all.  We  do  not  wor-  and  a  righteous  man.  Our  cautious  Dr.  Charles 
ship  the  written  Word,  but  we  bow  to  its  author!-  Hodge  did  not  go  too  far  in  this  direction  when  he 
ty  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  said :  “  Judas  wrought  miracles,  and  might  have 
n.  From  this  topic  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  been,  in  full  consistency  with  the  doctrine  of  in¬ 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  composition  spiration,  as  infallible  a  teacher  (had  Christ  seen 
and  saving  power  of  the  Scriptures.  According  to  fit  to  employ  him)  as  Paul,  although  he  had  a 
the  Word  of  God  in  1  Cor.  ii.  these  operations  are  devil.” 

three  in  number.  Fiiat,  the  Holy  Spirit  communi-  With  this  rule  before  us,  wc  are  ready  with  an- 
eated  to  certain  prophets  and  apostles  infallibly  swers  for  such  questions  as  tliese:  Was  Moses, 
these  essential  truths  of  religion,  which  were  be-  who  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips,  inspired  to 
yond  the  reach  of  human  discovery.  This  opera-  compose  the  Pentateuch  V  Was  David,  who  sinneil 
tion  is  commonly  called  lievelation.  Next,  the  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  taught  of  the  Spirit  to 
Spjrit  guided  holy  men  of  old  in  their  work  of  re-  write  the  Psalms  ?  Was  Solomon  one  of  the  cho- 
ducing  to  writing  the  entire  contents  of  the  Scrip-  sen  organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Was  Jonah  an- 
tures,  producing  an  infallible  record  of  an  intalli-  other  ?  Was  Paul,  who  quarrelled  with  Barnabas, 
ble revelation.  This  is  called  Third-  another?  Was  Peter,  who  denied  his  Master  and 

ly,  the  Holy  Spirit  enables  the  believers  to  discern  afterward  abandoned  his  princij)les  at  Antioch, 
the  beauty  and  excellency  of  divine  things,  and  still  another  ?  The  young  preaclier  who  remem- 


this  work  is  termed  Spiritual  Illumination. 


bers  that  Balivam  and  Caiaphas  (incorrigible  sin- 


We  are  not  able  to  describe  the  mode  of  these  ners)  were  inspired  at  least  once  in  tlieir  lives,  will 
divine  operations.  Here  certain  analogies  present  not  stumble  over  the  infirmities  of  lioly  men  into 
themselves.  The  Bible  does  not  explain  the  mode  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  also  inspired, 
according  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  acted  in  the  Augustine’s  remark  was  good:  “I  do  not  inquire 
creation  of  the  world,  or  in  the  incarnation  of  how  Paul  acted.  I  seek  what  he  has  written.” 
Christ,  or  in  the  new  birth  of  the  sinner,  or  in  V.  Close  attention  should  be  given  to  the  extent 
clothing  the  apostles  with  miraculous  gifts,  or  in  of  inspiration,  meaning  always  by  that  term  the 
ordering  the  dispensation  of  grace  under  which  we  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  composition  of 
live.  We  respect  the  silence  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Scriptures.  It  will  be  convenient  for  the  re- 
r^ard  to  these  inscrutable  operations ;  and  we  ligious  teacher  to  enter  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ahould  not  search  into  the  unsearchable  mode  by  ject  by  examining  the  pretence  that  God  revealed 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  commuidcated  to  chosen  the  spiritual  iruths  of  religion  to  the  sacred  wri- 
men  a  supernatural  and  Infallible  revelation,  then  ters,  and  then  left  them  to  the  use  of  their  unaided 
guided  them  in  the  composition  of  a  supernatural  faculties  in  reducing  these  truths  to  writing,  and 
and  infallible  record,  and  evermore  graciously  left  them  to  themselves  in  the  selection  and  treat- 
leads  the  believer  into  a  spiritual  discei'ument  of  ment  of  historical  and  geographical  details.  Ac- 
the  truth.  cording  to  this  theory,  the  Bible  is  not  a  divinely 

But  we  are  competent  to  discover  the  fact  that  inspired  transcript,  but  a  human  account  of  the  di- 
these  three  operations  ax'e  separable  in  thought;  vine  communicaiious.  Then,  also,  these  saving 
and  were,  in  fact,  .separated  in  the  distribution  truths  are  distributed  througha  mass  of  historical 
made  of  them  by  the  Spirit.  To  many  persons  and  other  secular  matter,  which  may  or  may  not 
only  one  was  given,  to  others  two,  to  others  three,  be  true  in  the  substance,  and  if  true  substantial- 
The  unbelieving  Jews  who  heard  the  words  of  ly,  may  or  may  not  be  misrepresented  in  the  tell- 
Christ  received  Ironi  His  lips  supernatural  revela-  ing  of  it,  after  the  manner  of  fallible  human  au- 
tions;  but  they  were  not  inspired  to  record  them  thorsliip.  What  follows  from  this  theory  ?  First, 
nor  led  into  a  spiritual  discernment  of  them,  it  assumes  that  the  veracity  of  the  Scriptures  is  an 
For  another  example,  true  believera  receive  one  open  question ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  propounded  for 
only  of  these  gifts — spiritual  discernment.  They  the  avowed  purpose  of  accounting  for  errors  and 
arc  not  the  subject  of  special  revelation  or  inspira-  mistakes  which,  it  is  alleged,  occur  in  those  con- 
tion.  Two  of  these  operations  were  granted  to  a  tents  of  the  Bible  that  relate  to  subjects  lying 
lew  of  the  sacred  writers.  It  is  thought  that  within  the  range  of  human  discovery.  The  theory 
Luke,  for  instance,  was  inspired  to  write  iiis  Gos-  does  not  explain,  but  impeaches  Inspiration.  Sec- 
pel  and  the  Acts  and  was  spiritually  illuminated,  ondly,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  misrepresentations 
but  did  not  receive  any  original  revelation.  But  have  crept  unawares  into  essential  truths,  like 
to  chosen  men,  like  Moses  and  John,  were  grant-  John’s  tesliniony  to  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  or 
ed  the  three  endowments  in  their  fulness — abun-  Christ’s  exposition  of  the  way  to  be  .saved,  or 
dant  revelations,  ins)>iiation,  and  spiritual  dis-  Paul’s  description  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
oernment.  The  imiiortance  to  be  attached  to  this  Thirdly,  God  gave  His  Word  not  for  the  private 
sovereign  distribution  of  divine  gifts  will  here-  use  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  chosen  men  to  whom  it 


after  api>ear. 


was  first  revealed,  but  for  the  salvation  of  the  in¬ 


III.  At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  the  religious  numerable  company  of  the  redeemed.  It  is  in¬ 
teacher  may  be  able  to  verify  these  statements  credible  that  these  few  men  should  be  supernatu- 
and  expose  certain  current  error’s,  by  bringing  rally  led  into  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
face  to  face  what  is  false  and  what  is  true  in  the  while  God’s  people  everywhere  and  always  were 
doctrine.  foreordained  to  all  the  chances  of  error  or  preju- 

In  regard  to  Revelation,  wre  are  met  by  the  as-  dice  or  passion,  to  all  the  slips  of  the  understand- 
sertion  that  the  knowledge  of  what  we  call  divine  ing  and  the  pen  which  beset  uninspired  human 
and  .saving  truth  is  derived  from  the  light  of  Na-  authorship.  It  is  no  good  news  to  you  or  to  me 
ture ;  or  from  an  elevation  of  the  religious  facul-  that  the  rejection  of  God’s  Word  is  a  sin  to  be  an¬ 
tics  analogous  to  the  stimulus  of  pas'jion  or  en-  swered  for  at  the  judgment  day,  w’hile  the  exact 
thosiasm ;  or  from  the  intuitional  consciousness;  expression  of  that  Word  as  it  came  from  the  Holy 
or  from  a  native-born  insrght  into  the  sphere  of  Spirit  is  hidden  from  us  under  the  mistakes  of  falli- 
the  spiritual.  In  the  popular  treatment  of  these  ble  men,  whom  we  never  saw  and  who  have  been 
explanations  it  is  easy  to  reduce  them  to  several  dead  for  centuries. 

bald  and  unwelcome  conclusions.  First,  accord-  VI.  Now,  the  Word  of  God  stands  face  to  face 
ing  to  these  definitions,  the  fundamental  truths,  with  this  theory,  and  alleges  that  a  plenary  in¬ 
even  the  most  profound,  the  very  essentials  of  spiration  extends  to  the  entire  volume  in  all  its 
Christianity,  came  to  man  fiom  within  (ab  intus),  parts,  from  cover  to  cover.  When  once  the  canon 
not  from  without  (ab  e.etra).  Secondly,  man,  not  is  settled,  and  with  it  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
Ood,  is  the  revealer,  and  saving  truth  was  discov-  ticity  of  the  several  books,  wo  must  believe  that 
ered  not  by  the  Holy  Spirit  searching  all  things,  they  are  all  equally  inspired  and  infallible.  The 
•ven  the  deep  things  of  God ;  but  by  man  stirring  Bible  is  throughout,  and  throughout  “God’s 
■p  and  exploring  the  shallows  of  his  own  degeii-  Word,”  “God’s  Word  vyg-itten,”  as  really  as  if  a 
erate  nature,  'i’hirdly,  the  rule  of  faith  and  life  pattern  thereof  had  bee'A  shown  in  heaven.  This 


rests  not  on  the  authority  of  God,  but  on  the  inta 
ition  and  experience  of  man.  Fourth,  these  sev 


supernatural  inspiration  extends  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  written  Word,  to  the  arrangement  of 


•ral  theories  begin  by  confounding  revelation  its  contents,  to  the  language  in  which  these  are 
with  spiritual  illumination,  and  end  by  reversing  clothed. 

the  order  of  divine  grace,  which  is  first  the  (1)  In  the  subject-matter  inspiration  contribut- 
knowledge  of  saving  truth,  then  the  motion  of  the  ed  these  among  other  elements:  First,  it  has  fur- 
religious  affections.  Finally,  the  young  preacher  nished  us  with  the  only  knowledge  in  existence  of 
ean  make  it  plain  to  the  numblcst  understanding  the  world  before  the  Flood.  Next,  it  enabled  the 
that  no  spiritual  elevation  can  eiiiible  a  man  to  sacred  writers  to  make,  out  of  the  enormous  mass 
discover  the  essential  facts  in  the  Christian  relig-  ot  human  Instory  and  thought,  a  selection  of  the 
ion,  such  as  the  existence  of  the  one  God  in  three  “  infinitesimal  percentage  ”  thereof  suitable  to  the 
pei’sons,  the  two  natures  in  the  one  person  of  plan  of  the  record.  Further  inspiration  taught 
Christ,  atonement  for  sin  by  the  death  or  the  God-  them  what  to  omit.  Among  these  omissions  is  an 
man,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  final  judg-  immense  number  of  tlie  signs  which  Jesus  himself 
meut  and  coullagratiou,  future  and  eternal  re-  did  and  the  words  tvhich  He  uttered.  This  thought 
wards  and  punishments.  None  of  these  are  uui-  is  full  of  significance,  for  what  man  would  pre- 
wersal  or  necessary  truths;  and  no  man  could  dis-  sume  to  oniit  from  the  Gospels  the  very  words  of 
cover  them  by  the  use  of  his  intuition,  or  spiritual  the  Son  of  God,  except  he  were  moved  thereto  by 
inaight,  or  natural  reason,  any  more  than  he  could  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  office  it  is  to  take  the  things 
walk  by  the  use  of  his  feet  along  the  smooth  sur-  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  us  ?  Further  yet, 
face  of  the  perpendicular  side  walls  and  horizon-  the  Spirit  enabled  the  writers  to  prepare  unerring 
tal  ceiling  of  a  chamber.  The  two  cases  are  sub-  statements  of  the  facts  selected,  to  point  out  the 
stantially  alike.  The  mind  of  man  is  incompetent  relation  of  commonplace  events  to  the  truths  su- 
to  the  discovery  of  these  Scripture  facts,  no  less  pernaiurally  revealed,  and  to  show  how  the  whole 


Uran  bis  feet  are  incompetent  to  the  act  of  loco¬ 
motion  just  described.  Revelation,  then,  is  thi 
work  of  God. 


tent  to  the  act  of  loco-  sum  of  human  alTairs — men’s  crimes  and  virtues. 
Revelation,  then,  is  the  knowledge  and  ignorance,  apostasies  and  reforma¬ 
tions — were  associated  in  the  mighty  works  of 


IV.  In  meeting  popular  objections  to  inspiration,  creation,  providence,  and  grace.  And  again:  The 
our  young  brethren  sliould,  as  their  first  necessity,  guidance  of  the  Spirit  preserved  them  from  error 
bold  fast  to  the  distinction  between  inspiration,  in  the  truth  su|ieruaturally  revealed,  and  in  all 
on  the  one  hand,  and  revelation  with  illumination,  that  they  say  in  regard  to  history,  geography,  as- 
on  the  other.  They  should  also  see  clearly  the  trouomy,  and  natural  science.  It  enabled  them 
precise  nature  of  the  ofilce  committed  to  inspired  also  to  fuse  down  the  whole  mass  of  matter  into 
men.  These  persons  were  the  official  organs  of  one  assimilated,  homogeneous,  and  self-consistent 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Their  office  work  was  solely  to  naiTitive. 

Btter  by  tongue  or  pen,  without  error  or  defect,  (2)  Inspiration  extends  to  the  orderly  plan  of 
whatever  the  Spirit  moved  them  to  utter;  nothing  Scripture  history.  The  volume  is  not  an  encyclo- 
more,  nothing  less,  nothing  other.  They  were  in-  pmdia  or  miscellany  of  religious  reading.  It  is  a 
•pired  to  do  this  one  thing,  and  were  infallible  in  unity — an  organic  unity — of  veritable  history,  trac- 
thls  one  thing,  and  in  nothing  outside  thereof.  An  ing  consecutively  the  progress  of  redemption  from 
analogy  has  been  discovered  between  their  position  its  foreordiuation  before  the  world  was  to  its  ac- 
and  that  claimed  for  the  Pope  by  the  Church  of  complishmeiit  after  time  shall  have  run  its  course. 
Rome.  He  is  held  to  be  infallible  in  his  official  An  unbroken  continuity,  a  close  sequence  of  events, 
acts  and  deliverances,  but  not  in  what  he  does  or  a  steady  advance  in  the  development  of  the  divine 
propounds  when  “off  duty.”  No  doubt  there  is  a  purposes,  link  together  all  the  sacred  writings. 

and  sound  distinction  between  official  judg-  This  coherence,  a  consummate  product  of  inspl- 
arents  and  unofficial  dicta.  But  the  case  of  the  ration,  shows  itself  conspicuously  in  the  books 
Pope  breaks  down  just  at  the  point  where  the  case  which  have  been  recently  chosen  as  a  point  of  at- 
of  the  airoslles  is  established.  They  were  by  di-  tack — the  Pentateuch.  The  attempt  to  lift  any  of 
vine  appointment  tlie  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  them  out  of  the  close  array  in  which  they  are 
The  Pope  is  not-  They  were  superuaturally  in-  marshalled,  is  in  derogation  of  their  inspiration, 
spired.  The  Pope  is  not.  What  less  should  be  said  of  a  process  which  dislo- 

Wbat  the  sacred  writers  spoke  as  the  organs  of  cates  the  plan  of  sacred  history,  which  introduces 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  what,  as  such,  they  comm.ited  to  confusion  into  chronologies  and  genealogies  and 
writing,  in  regard  to  all  subjects  whatsoever,  is  majestic  providences,  and  appals  the  reader  with 
tnfallibly  true.  What  they  knew  or  did  not  know  the  spectacle  of  Scripture  broken  in  its  backbone  ? 
of  their  own  private  knowledge  about  geology,  or  The  criticism  which  assigns  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
history,  or  the  Coperuican  system,  is, nothing  to  and  Deuteronomy  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  or  to 
us.  They  made  no  mistakes  in  regarfl  to  any  of  the  post-exilian  period,  might,  with  equal  show  of 
these  subjects  iu  their  inspired  writings,  and  that  historical  sequences,  transfer  Magna  Charta  to  the 
is  enough  for  us.  Indeed,  the  more  conspicuous  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  or  the  Solemn  League 
their  ignorance  in  human  learning  the  more  re-  and  Covenant  to  the  era  of  moderatism.  Inspira- 
markable  is  the  inspiration  which  protected  them  tion  extends,  then,  to  the  plan,  as  well  as  to  the 
from  declaring  as  historically  or  scientifically  contents,  of  Holy  Scriptures, 
true  what  is  historically  or  scientifically  false.  (3)  Plenary  inspiration  extends  to  the  words 
Moses  was  learned  iu  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp-  .used  in  Scripture:  “Whith  things,”  says  Paul, 
tlans.  What  withheld  him  from  adopting  into  “  we  teach  not  in  the  words  which  man’s  wisdom 
the  Pentateuch  Manatho’s  scheme  of  chronol-  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth, 
ogy,  reaching  back  thirty  thousand  years  ante-  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual,”  or  ex- 
rlor  to  the  Christian  Era  ?  Daniel  was  wise  in  pressing  spiritual  truths  in  spiritual  words.  If  it 
Chaldean  lore.  How  did  he  escape,  as  a  sacred  be  proper  to  add  anything  to  this  decisive  testi- 
writer,  from  lending  the  authority  of  inspiration  mony,  we  may  say  that  just  as  a  human  soul  could 
to  the  monstrous  cosmogonies  of  the  Babylonians?  not  be  born  into  the  visible  world  without  a  body, 
Paul  was  educated  in  the  best  learning  of  his  time,  even  so  spiritual  truth,  supernaturally  revealed. 
Why  do  we  find. nothing  iu  his  speeches  or  epistles  could  come  into  the  sight  and  hearing  of  man  in 


no  other  way  than  through  spoken  or  written 
words,  or  other  signs  of  thought.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  the  words  in  which  divine  truth  is 
clothed  are  the  words  of  unaided  and  erring  man, 
or  the  words  taught  by  the  unerring  Spirit. 

Now  the  religious  teacher  ought  not  to  bo  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  popular  suggestion  that  the  doctrine 
of  [denary  ins[)iration  strips  the  sacred  writers  of  the 
liberty  of  spontaneous  and  characteristic  speech, 
and  turns  them  into  pens  or  writing-machines  or 
automatons.  It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
saving  truth  that  a  man  may  bo  infallibly  guided 
in  his  free  acts.  Why  not  also  in  his  free  speech  ? 
Never  were  men  more  free,  never  did  they  more 
surely  execute  the  divine  purpose,  than  Judas 
when  he  sold  his  Master,  and  the  Jews  when  they 
crucified  Him.  Never  is  the  sinner  more  free 
than  when  he  repents  or  believes,  and  yet  it  is 
God  who  enables  and  persuades  him  to  repent  and 
believe.  The  saints  and  angels  are  secured  in  ho¬ 
liness  by  the  gracious  agency  of  God,  while  their 
acts  of  obedience  are  as  free  and  joyful  as  if  they 
were  wholly  self-moved.  W’lien  these  facts  are 
well  established  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  the 
preacher  will  very  naturally  lead  them  to  the  ad¬ 
jacent  conclusion,  that  in  the  choice  of  words  for 
the  sacred  page,  there  was  a  concurrent  action  of 
the  divine  and  human  agency.  Although  inscru¬ 
table  as  to  the  mode,  this  joint  action,  in  point  of 
fact,  secured  an  expression  of  thought  infallible, 
because  guided  by  the  Spirit;  human,  because 
spontaneous  and  natural  in  the  writer. 

Nor  should  the  young  preacher  bo  disturbed  by 
the  current  objection  to  the  infulliiiility  of  Scri[)- 
ture  drawn  from  this  acknowledged  imiierfection 
of  human  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought. 
The  objection  is  met  by  the  repetitions  in  the  sa¬ 
cred  records.  They  resemble  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  indentures  and  indictments,  where  the  inten¬ 
tion  is  set  forth  in  a  inultiiilicity  of  terms  and  re¬ 
citals.  To  the  unprofessional  mind  these  seem  to 
be  mere  technical  verbiage;  but  taken  together, 
they  convey  the  exact  sense  of  the  draughtsman. 
.\8  instonces  of  a  similar  abundant  expression  of 
the  mind  of  the  Siiirit,  we  may  cite,  under  the 
head  of  doctrine,  the  nature  and  necessity  of  re¬ 
generation  ;  and  under  the  head  of  practical  piety, 
the  -act  of  coming  to  Clirist  by  faith  in  His  blood. 
What  is  obscure  or  insufficient  in  one  place  is 
made  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day  in  other  places. 
By  this  explanation  we  not  only  solve  this  objec¬ 
tion,  but  we  show  that  one  of  the  elements  of  sur- 
[lassing  value  in  the  written  Word  is  this  very 
quality  which  men  call  the  redundancy  wherewith 
Scripture  repeats  itself. 

Of  what  has  been  said  this  is  the  sum  :  Every 
word  of  Scripture  is  alike  God’s  Word  and  man’s 
word.  What  God  saiti,  David  said ;  the  Apostles 
prayed  saying  “  Lord,  thou  art  God,  .  .  .  who 
by  the  mouth  of  thy  servant  David  hast  said,”  etc. 
What  Isaiah  spake,  the  Holy  Ghost  spake;  for 
Paul  said:  “Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
Esaias,”  etc.  Looking  at  the  Bible  from  one  point 
of  view,  we  must  say  that  God  is  its  author  as 
really  as  if  he  had  written  it  with  His  finger,  just 
as  He  wrote  the  two  tables  of  stone.  Examining 
it  from  another  point,  we  must  say  that  man  was 
its  author,  as  really  as  Agustine  was  the  author  of 
the  “City  of  God.”  The  divine  and  human  au¬ 
thorship  was  joint  and  cooperative. 

VII.  Let  us  hope  that  our  brethren  now  coming 
into  the  ministry  will  maintain  with  undaunted 
resolution  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  laid 
down  in  our  Standards.  It  is  essential  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  not  of  Presbyterianism  only,  but  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself.  Imagine  a  company  like  the  West¬ 
minster  Divines  beginning  its  labors  with  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  the  Bible  contains  no  revelation  of  re¬ 
ligious  truth  other  than  that  which  [iroceeds  trom 
the  unassisted  intuitional  consciousness  or  from 
the  light  of  Nature ;  or  with  the  proposition  that 
the  revelation  is  from  God,  but  the  record  thereof 
is  the  product  of  unaided  human  authorship.  Will 
anybody  maintain  that  these  divines  could  con¬ 
struct  out  of  such  unsound  materials  a  system  of 
doctrine  which  would  be  true  as  God  is  true  ?  Or, 
imagine  a  controversy  over  the  question  “What  is 
truth  ?  ”  between  a  strict  Presbyterian,  taking  his 
stand  on  tiie  Bible  as  the  very  Word  of  God,  in 
substance  and  in  language,  and  a  liberal  thinker, 
taking  his  stand  on  the  same  book  as  the  very 
word  of  man,  in  its  subject-matter  or  in  its  verbal 
ex[iiession,  or  in  both  these  elements.  Now,  a 
book  which  is  to  be  treated  iu  debate  as  the  very’ 
Word  of  God  and  a  book  which  is  to  be  treated  as 
the  very  word  of  man  belong,  so  we  may  confident¬ 
ly  say,  to  .separate  spheres  of  religious  thought. 
According  to  the  Church  doctrine,  the  Christian 
Scriptures  are,  in  all  their  parts,  immediately 
Inspired  by  God  and  are  everywhere  infallible. 
According  to  the  “advanced  thought  ”  of  the  day, 
they  are  filled  with  the  half-truths  and  untruths, 
with  the  dissolving  views,  with  the  myths  and 
fables  and  childish  traditions,  with  the  things 
incredible  and  impossible  which  appear  in  all 
the  sacred  books  of  the  heathen.  And  a  debate 
as  to  what  is  Christianity,  between  disputants  re¬ 
lying  on  these  irreconcilable  testimonies,  would 
ro.niud  one  of  Bismarck’s  imaginary  fight  between 
a  whale  wallowing  in  an  uncertain  sea  and  an 
elephant  standing  on  the  solid  ground.  Wo  must 
insist  on  the  preliminary  question :  “  Is  the  Bible 
supernatural  and  infallible  in  its  revelation,  and 
immediately  insiiired  of  God  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  texts?”  What  say  you,  yea  or  nay  ?  If  y’ou 
say  nay’,  an  agreement  in  regard  to  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  is  impossible,  and  a  dispute  on  that  point  is 
mere  child’s  play. 

It  may  be  [iroper,  in  the  close  of  this  paper,  to 
point  out  to  our  young  brethren  a  convenimit  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  discussions  between  belief  and 
current  speculation  in  natural  science.  We  begin 
with  the  proposition  that  these  disputes  proceed 
trom  one  or  more  of  these  sources;  mistakes  in 
biblical  interpretation,  blunders  in  science,  or 
spiritual  blindness.  Next,  all  these  disputes  may 
be  distributed  into  three  classes,  and  these  three 
exhaust  the  subject. 

The  first  embraces  all  those  points  wherein  the 
meaning  of  God’s  Word  is  clearly  understood  and 
the  opposing  scientific  theories  arc  unsettled.  As 
an  example,  we  may  take  the  unity  in  origin  of 
the  human  race  from  one  man  and  one  woman. 
This  oneness  is  uu([uc.stionably  affirmed  by  the 
Word  of  God,  while  the  opposing  theories  of  eth¬ 
nology  and  its  kindred  sciences  are  confessedly 
immature.  The  rule  here  is  to  hold  fast  to  the 
sure  Word  of  God,  not  doubting  that  when  ethnol¬ 
ogy  shall  understand  itself,  it  will  confirm  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  Word.  The  secoud  class  embraces 
those  disputes  wherein  the  facts  in  Nature  are 
established,  but  the  Word  of  God  is  not  rightly 
understood.  The  doctrine  of  the  Coperuican  sys¬ 
tem,  for  example,  is  well  settled;  but  whether  the 
places  in  Scripture  which  speak  of  the  sun  rising 
or  setting,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  understood  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  is  astronomically  true  or  what  is 
apparently  true,  is  a  question  of  interpretation. 
When  we  adopt  the  phenomenal  meaning,  and  take 
the  language  of  the  Bible  in  the  sense  of  common 
life  and  in  the  sense  in  which  the  skeptical  philos¬ 
ophers  themselves  habitually  use  these  very 
terms,  the  dispute  is  at  an  end.  Under  the  third 
class  should  be  arranged  these  particulars,  where¬ 
in  neither  the  Word  nor  the  works  of  God  are 
fully  known.  The  creation  of  the  world  in  six 
days  falls  into  this  category.  The  enlightened 
Christian  will  never  doubt  the  narrative  of  Moses, 
nor  will  he  doubt  that  it  will  bo  established  as  true 
by  a  perfected  geology  and  astronomy.  Mean¬ 
while,  he  is  at  liberty  to  rest  his  mind,  provision¬ 
ally  or  ad  interim,  on  any  working  hypothesis 
which  may  seem  to  fulfil  best  the  conditions  ot 
the  problem  so  far  as  they  are  now  known.  He 
may  accept  the  explauatiou  of  Chalmers  and 
Hengstenburg,  or  that  of  Hugh  Miller  and  Shultz, 
or  that  of  the  Westminster  Divines.  He  may  rest 
there  until  Moses  shall  be  interpreted  aright  and 
the  facts  in  Nature  shall  be  discovered.  Then  a 
generalization  will  be  reached  which  will  include 
and  harmonize  all  the  testimony  of  God’s  Word 
and  all  the  phenomena  of  God’s  works  relating  to 
the  matter.  That  being  formulated,  the  subject 
will  pass  from  what  is  provisional  and  doubtful  to 
what  is  final  and  beyond  all  doubt  immutably  true, 
even  the  testimony  of  the  written  Word. 

IX.  Our  younger  brethren  may  be  assured  that 
in  its  conflicts  with  hostile  criticism  the  Church 
is  on  the  high  road  to  victory.  The  number,  for 
exampie,  of  historical  issues  tendered  by  the 
Scriptures  to  their  adversaries  is  simply  enor¬ 
mous.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Bible  contains  the 
names  of  four  thousand  persons  and  places,  dis¬ 
tributed  through  ail  the  early  ages  and  over  the 
surface  of  the  whole  earth  as  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients.  Many  of  those  persons  and  places  have 
not  been  identified.  But  whenever  a  cylinder  or 
tablet  has  been  dug  up  bearing  one  of  these  per¬ 
ished  names,  or  the  site  of  a  buried  city  has  been 
discovered,  in  no  one  instance,  not  one,  has  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  been  invalidated.  We 
openly  challenge  and  defy  the  unbeliever  to  pro¬ 
duce  out  of  all  the  lands  of  the  Bible  one  dead 
man’s  name  who  is  a  myth,  or  one  old  ruin  mis¬ 
placed,  aye,  one  out  of  the  four  thousand.  In  the 
controversy  now  waged  over  what  the  Bible  says 
of  the  history,  manners,  customs,  and  traditions  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  Palestine, 
Phoenecia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  enemy  will  be  de¬ 
feated  at  every  turn.  He  is  already  fairly  driven 
off  the  field  in  Egypt,  and  wherever  he  attempts  to 
make  a  stand  over  the  whole  vast  region  from 
Thebes  to  Mosul  the  witnesses  for  the  truth  will 
spring  up  out  of  the  earth  and  lay  siege  to  his  en¬ 
campment.  That  entire  domain  “  from  the  River 
of  Egypt  to  that  great  river,  the  River  Euphrates,” 
was  given  by  covenant  to  Abraham  and  his  seed 
for  an  everlasting  possession.  We,  his  spiritual 
seed,  will  in  due  time  make  good  our  title  to  it 
all,  “  for  the  inheritance  is  ours  and  the  redemp¬ 
tion  is  ours.” 


THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE. 

By  a  Layman. 

It  is  an  office.  Men  are  appointed  to  it,  or  elect¬ 
ed — in  the  Presbyterian  Church  they  are  elected — 
and  like  all  civil  offices,  the  (lastor  is  inducted  by 
some  ceremony.  There  is  not  a  civil  officer  in  our 
land,  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
down  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  enters  iqion 
his  duties,  or  who  ean  perform  a  single  official  act, 
before  ho  Is  inaugurated.  Every  one  of  them  is 
sworn  in.  In  the  ecclesiastical  State,  all  the  of¬ 
ficers  are  commissioned  to  their  appropriate  work ; 
the  elders  to  rule,  the  evangelists  and  mission¬ 
aries  to  go  as  pioneers,  and  pastors  to  edify  the 
household  of  faith ;  none  of  them  enters  upon  his 
work  till  ho  has  received  his  commission.  The 
pastor  is  inducted  into  office  by  his  Presbytery 
with  appro[)riate  ceremonies,  which  are  not  loss 
necessary  than  the  oath  which  is  administered  to 
one  who  is  elected  to  a  civil  office.  It  is  against 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity' 
that  men  attempt  to  do  the  official  acts  of  a  pas¬ 
tor,  who  have  not  been  inducted  into  the  office. 
The  service  of  stated  supply,  except  in  special 
cases — and  then  the  minister  is  in  the  character 
of  a  missionary  or  an  evangelist — is  against  the 
spirit  of  our  system.  The  church  with  a  “  stated 
supply  ”  is  imperfectly  organized,  and  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  prosper  in  the  neglect  of  one  of  the  wise 
requirements  ot  the  Constitution. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  great  number  of  stated 
supplies  occupying  the  places  of  pas  tors,  of  a  serious 
falling  away  from  the  principles  of  our  Church 
polity,  most  serious  indeed,  where  the  plan  is  con¬ 
fessedly  adopted  of  hiring  a  minister  without  the 
intention  of  an  installation  into  office. 

Hiring  a  man  to  do  the  duties  ot  a  civil  magis¬ 
trate  would  be  monstrous,  and  we  could  scarcely 
find  one  so  venial  as  to  accept  such  a  service,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  one  who  is  qualified  for  the  duties  of 
the  office.  The  salary  of  a  magistrate — and  also 
of  a  pastor — is  not  of  the  character  of  wages ;  it 
is  not  an  equivalent,  and  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  value  of  the  service. 

The  official  relation  of  ministers  and  people  is 
one  of  the  bonds  of  unity  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  making  each  church  a  part  of  the  whole, 
and  is  an  essential  element  of  its  strength  and 
beauty.  This  unity  is  so  far  broken,  when  the  of¬ 
ficial  act  of  installation  is  disregarded.  The 
church  which  adopts  the  hiring  system  loses  one 
of  the  advantages  of  union,  and  it  cannot  safely’ 
sever  itself  from  this  part  of  our  excellent  bond, 
any  more  than  it  can  safely  sever  itself  from  the 
rights  and  duties  of  representation,  or  the  right 
of  appeal.  A  disregard  of  any  essential  part  of 
our  polity  tends  to  disorder  and  weakness. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  ideal  “  pastorate  for 
life  ”  can  be  expected,  and  an  installation  does  not 
forbid  reasonable  changes.  The  minister  is  a 
member  of  the  whole  body,  and  is  to  serve  in  one 
part  or  in  another  as  he  may  be  called.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  the  increase  of  stated  supplies  is 
confessed  to  bo  in  the  ease  with  which  a  change  of 
ministers  can  be  nmde,  and  to  avoid  the  irritation 
which  sometimes  attends  the  dissolution  of  the 
pastoral  relation.  But  the  evil  of  frequent  chang¬ 
es  is  also  confessed,  and  certainly  they  are  invit¬ 
ed  by  the  ease  with  which  they  are  effected,  and 
the  irritation  in  the  change  of  hired  ministers 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  less,  but  only  excited 
more  frequently.  There  is  a  restless  agitation  in 
that  church  where  the  term  of  service  of  the  min¬ 
ister  is  limited,  which  distracts  him  in  his  work, 
and  which  even  prevents  some  of  the  most  useful 
labors  of  a  pastor.  A  successful  ministry  has  an 
element  of  the  progressive,  its  best  work  is  the 
impress  it  makes  upon  the  children  and  youth  in 
the  progressive  stages  of  their  life.  There  is  an 
identity  of  interest  between  pastor  and  people,  a 
common  bond,  and  a  hopeful  future,  which  cannot 
be  realized  by  a  hired  minister  whose  plans  come 
to  an  end  with  the  end  of  the  year. 

Many  of  the  country  elders  are  farmers — as  the 
writer  of  tliis  is — and  they  have  an  apt  illustration 
of  this  matter  in  the  destructive  system  of  “tenant 
at  will,”  or  of  the  lease  of  a  farm  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  pov’erty  to  the  farm  and  poverty  to  the 
tenant.  There  is  an  instructive  illustration  of 
this  in  the  histoi’y  of  one  of  the  oldest  churches 
in  the  Bresbytery  of  North  River.  For  many 
years  after  the  organization  of  the  church  it  pros¬ 
pered  greatly  under  the  ministrj’  of  a  settled  pas¬ 
tor.  In  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
partly  through  matters  connected  with  the  war, 
the  pastorate  was  sundered  with  some  violence. 
Peace  was  restored  in  the  congregation  through 
the  wise  ministry  of  Dr.  Rodgers,  who  spent  there 
two  years  of  his  exile  from  New  York. 

The  congregation  then  entered  upon  a  system 
of  temporary  supplies,  and  hired  their  minister 
for  a  limited  time,  a  few  weeks  or  a  year  or  a 
number  of  years.  It  was  a  matter  of  service  and 
wages,  and  the  changes  were  generally  frequent, 
and  there  was  scarcely  room  or  time  for  the  pecu¬ 
liar  duties  of  a  pastor.  The  term  of  service  of  one 
of  their  ministers  was,  however,  prolonged  to  a 
number  of  years,  even  to  the  average  length  of  a 
pastorate,  and  ho  was-  the  most  pastor-like  of  all 
their  hired  ministers.  He  was  learned,  sound  in 
his  theology,  instructive  in  his  preaching,  and  was 
respected  by  the  people.  But  he  never  considered 
himself  their  pastor.  He  was  a  hired  preacher, 
and  fed  his  flock  from  the  pulpit,  but  did  not  know 
the  wants  of  the  feeble  and  distressed,  nor  hear 
the  question  of  the  enquirer  and  the  perplexed, 
nor  enter  into  sympathy  with  the  young  of  his 
flock. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  active  piety  died 
out,  and  only  a  form  of  public  worship  remained. 
There  was  scarcely  any  accessions  to  the  commun¬ 
ion,  and  after  some  years  the  church  became  so 
nearly  extinct,  that  when  the  people  sought  again 
the  ministry  of  a  pastor,  it  was  necessary’  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  church.  This  new  pastor  with  less 
learning  and  less  ability  than  his  predecessor,  re- 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  church  which  under  suc¬ 
cessive  pastors  has  not  ceased  to  increase  and  to 
prosper.  That  relation  between  the  minister  and 
people,  which  is  recognized  in  the  official  act  of 
installation,  is  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures  and  to 
the  law  of  the  Church,  and  the  wisdom  of  it  seems 
to  bo  affirmed  by  experience.  It  seems  very  prop¬ 
er  that  the  laymen  of  the  churches  should  tfe  for¬ 
ward  in  correcting  the  tendency  in  many  congre¬ 
gations  to  fall  into  the  practice  of  engaging  their 
ministers  for  a  stated  term,  so  evidently  against 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  polity  of  our  Church, 
and  so  certainly  destructive  of  its  strength  and 
beauty. 

South  Amenta,  N.  Y.,  October,  1880. 

FISH-HOOKS  AND  STONES. 

An  inconsistent  Christian  life,  while  it  does  not 
disprove  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  may  lead  many 
to  disbelieve  them.  This  is  notably  so  in  heathen 
lands  and  among  skeptics,  where  Christianity  it¬ 
self  is  on  trial.  The  progress  of  the  C  hristlan  re¬ 
ligion  is  probably  less  impeded,  and  the  God  of 
Heaven  loss  dishonored  by  the  speculations  of 
scientists  and  the  blasphemy  of  atheists,  than  by 
the  disciple  of  Christ  whose  manner  of  life  gives 
the  worshippers  of  hand-made  gods  and  man-made 
religion  An  opportunity  to  say  “  Your  religion,  he 
talk  good,  but  he  live  just  like  heathen  man.” 
Ukandakulu,  a  native  Zulu  preacher,  in  a  recent 
communication  to  the  Foreign  Sunday-school 
Union,  makes  use  of  a  vigorous  simile  to  show  his 
appreciation  of  this  hindrance  to  the  work  of 
Christianizing  his  countrymen.  To  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  his  labors  at  different  preaching  stations, 
he  adds:  “Othat  you  would  remember  us  who 
boar  this  Word.  That  in  our  bearing  this  fish¬ 
hook  (the  Word)  we  carry  it  alone  in  our  right 
hand,  and  that  wo  do  not  carry  a  stone  (an  incon¬ 
sistent  life)  also.” 

'  The  fisherman  who  should  drop  his  line  into  a 


trout  brook,  and  just  as  a  fish  was  about  to  seize 
the  bait,  should  cast  a  stone  into  the  water,  would 
not  expect  to  catch  anything  with  such  a  contin¬ 
ued  use  of  fish-hooks  and  stones ;  neither  can  a 
Christian  catch  souls  for  Christ  with  like  discord¬ 
ant  means.  Every  Christian,  however  destitute 
he  may  be  of  scholarly  attainments,  can  prove  the 
doctrine  he  professes  by  a  well  ordered  life  and 
godly  conversation.  The  most  Ignorant  may  so 
live  Christ  as  to  win  hearts  which  the  logic  of  the 
wisest  could  not  move.  Even  the  much  learning 
of  Paul  could  only  almost  persuade  Agrippa,  and 
cause  Felix  to  tremble,  without  convincing  either 
of  them.  The  Lycaonians  could  hear  the  voice  of 
the  gods  iu  the  thunder  of  Paul’s  eloquence, 
while  the  earnest  “  this  one  thing  I  do  ”  tenor  of 
his  life  has  led  multitudes  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified. 

But  the  professed  Christian  who  desecrates  the 
Lord’s  day  to  a  half-holiday,  adopts  business  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  too  smart  to  work  in  harness  with 
honesty,  or  falls  into  demoralizing  social  habits, 
even  though  he  should  fail  to  drive  others  into 
skepticism,  and  though  he  should  oven  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  loading  sinners  to  repentance,  certainly 
goes  very  far  towards  disproving  the  truthfulness 
of  his  own  profession.  A  Christian  then  needs  to 
live  consistently  for  his  own  sake  as  well  ns  for 
others.  _ 

A  WISE  AND  JOYOUS  CELEBRATION. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  26th,  was  the  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  installation  of  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Nas¬ 
sau,  D.D.,  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Warsaw,  and 
its  commemoration  made  it  a  day  of  gladness,  re¬ 
plete  with  healthful,  social,  denominational,  and 
all  good  influences,  not  only  to  the  congregation 
and  community,  but  to  a  wide  extent  throughout 
the  surrounding  region.  The  weather  was  unfa¬ 
vorable,  rainy  and  raw,  and  the  day  had  been 
chosen  for  a  gathering  from  far  and  near  of  the 
“Boys  in  Blue”  in  the  interests  of  their  political 
party,  but  for  all  that  there  was  a  good  attendance 
of  all  ages  in  the  fine  brick  church,  handsomely 
decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  the  exercises 
there  and  in  the  adjoining  chapel  afforded  no  or¬ 
dinary  satisfaetion  to  the  appreciative  company. 
Noon  w'as  the  hour  of  assembly,  and  the  first  thing 
on  the  programme  was  the  bountiful  and  tooth¬ 
some  dinner  provided  and  served  by  the  ladles. 
Of  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak ;  those  who 
partook  of  it  are  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  what 
it  was,  and  those  who  did  not  do  not  care  to  bo 
told  what  they  lost.  This  over — and  it  was  no  af¬ 
fair  of  “  ten  minutes  for  refreshments !  ” — the  spir¬ 
itual  and  intellectual  feast  was  enjoyed  in  the 
church  auditorium.  • 

Mr.  H.  A.  Dudley  called  to  order  and  nominated 
Hon.  Augustus  Frank  for  moderator,  who  upon 
taking  the  chair,  made  some  appropriate  remarks. 
He  stated  that  the  occasion  was  one  of  too  great 
significance  for  the  congregation  to  allow  it  to 
pass  without  a  public  demonstration  of  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  blessing  they  had  enjoyed.  They 
had  sent  out  many  invitations  to  others  to  come 
and  rejoice  with  them.  Quite  a  number  had  re¬ 
sponded  by  their  presence,  still  more  by  letter; 
some  of  the  letters  would  bo  road ;  brief,  im¬ 
promptu  addresses  would  be  called  for,  and  with 
speech  and  song  they  would  pass  the  afternoon, 
and  in  the  evening  meet  at  the  pastor’s  reception 
at  his  residence.  He  would  first  call  upon  Miss 
Lottie  Snow  for  a  song.  She  gave  “  The  Lord  will 
provide”  with  rare  expression  and  t.oste.  Rev.  W. 
D.  McKinley,  the  only  minister  present  who  took 
part  in  the  installalion  of  Dr.  Nassau,  offered 
prayer.  An  original  poem  was  the:i  read  by  Rev. 
T.  A.  Weed  of  Scottsville.  The  Moderator,  after 
stating  that  this  was  the  second  commemoration 
of  the  kind  that  had  taken  place  in  Wyoming 
county,  called  on  Dr.  J.  R.  Page,  whoso  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  pastorate  in  Perry  was  the  first,  in  response 
to  which  ho  indulged  in  some  reminiscences,  be¬ 
ginning  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  formation  of 
the  county.  Dr.  Levi  Parsons  of  Mount  Morris, 
whose  twenty-fifth  anniversary  will  occur  in  a  few 
months,  was  then  called  out,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  gave  expression  to  some  thoughts  of 
value  both  to  minister’s  and  churches,  on  the 
worth  of  permanent  settlements  and  how  to  main¬ 
tain  them,  recognizing  in  them  a  marked  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  of  God  to  be  with  His  people. 

Short  speeches,  in  many  of  which  long  pastor¬ 
ates,  especially  the  one  under  consideration,  were 
warmly  and  discriminatingly  extolled,  followed 
from  Rev.  William  Swan  of  Batavia,  Rev.  Charles 
S.  Durfee  of  Geneseo,  the  Hon.  F.  F.  Fargo  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  formerly ,of  Warsaw,  who  dwelt  tenderly  upon 
the  old  church,  the  old  bell,  and  the  old  faces; 
Rev.  John  C.  Long  of  Castile,  Rev.  Benjamin  Par¬ 
sons  of  LeRoy;  the  Episcopal  rector.  Rev.  Mr. 
Cook ;  Rev.  Mr.  Shearer,  the  Baptist  minister ;  and 
as  representing  the  Congregational  church  in  the 
absence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dudley,  “Elder”  Lloyd  A. 
Hayward,  Esq. ;  Rev.  C.  H.  Dibble  of  Perry,  who 
gave  a  very  happy  turn  to  the  overflowing  vase  of 
vines  and  flowers  suspended  within  the  arch  back 
of  the  pulpit  between  the  two  dates  “  1855  ”  and 
“1880”;  Rev.  Andrew  B.  Morse  of  Wyoming, 
Senator  Loomis  of  Attica,  Major  H.  T.  Brooks  of 
Pearl  Creek,  Rev.  W.  D.  McKinley  of  Pike,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Miller  of  Warsaw.  Near  the  close 
Dr.  Nassau  was  called  upon  and  spoke  as  it  seem- 
to  himself  “as  one  that  dreamed,”  but  to  those 
w’ho  heard  him  there  was  nothing  usually  attribut¬ 
ed  to  that  condition  in  his  speech.  Well  merited 
tributes  were  given  in  the  course  of  these  short 
speeches  to  the  pastor,  his  wife  and  family,  and  to 
the  church  and  society,  their  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers.  Some  of  the  joyous  songs  of  the  sanctuary 
were  sung  at  intervals  by  the  united  choir  and 
congregation,  and  though  the  entire  afternoon  was 
spent  iu  the  exercises,  the  interest  was  undimin- 
ished  to  the  close.  From  the  letters  received  Mr. 
Frank  read  as  many  as  the  time  allowed,  among 
them  those  of  the  only  surviving  former  pastors 
of  the  congregation.  Rev.  A.  T.  Young  of  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa.,  and  Dr.  Stewart  Mitchell  of 
Bloomsburgh,  Pa. 

At  the  reception  in  the  evening,  in  the  same  in¬ 
formal,  quiet  way  that  characterized  all  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  Dr.  Nassau  was  piado  the  recipient  of 
the  generous  gifts  of  his  thoughtful  friends, 
amounting  in  all  to  a  handsome  sum. 

The  second  Sabbath  preceding,  he  repeated,  by 
request,  the  first  sermon  he  preached  in  Warsaw 
after  accepting  the  call  of  the  regation.  It 
was  from  Judges  iii.  20,  “I  have  message  from 
God  unto  thee,”  and  elucidated  our  points :  1,  the 
source  ot  the  preacher's  commission ;  2,  the  mes¬ 
senger  sent — only  a  man ;  3,  the  parties  addressed ; 
4,  the  subject-matter  of  the  message.  The  original 
discourse  was  supplemented  with  some  thoughts 
suited  to  the  present  condition,  and  calling  to  in¬ 
creased  diligence  in  the  Master’s  service. 

Last  Sabbath  the  discourse  reviewed  his  minis¬ 
try  in  Warsaw,  and  touched  upon  some  of  the 
changes  he  had  witnessed.  All  the  churches  of 
the  village  gave  up  their  morning  service  to  be 
present,  and  the  house  was  filled  to  overflowing. 
Tlie  text  was  from  Psalm  xlv.  15,  “  Instead  of  thy 
fathers  shall  be  thy  children.”  This  is  the  divine 
arrangement  to  perpetuate  and  extend  the  Church 
of  God  on  earth.  The  fathers  die,  but  a  holy 
seed,  like  a  ceaseless  tide,  pours  into  their  vacant 
places.  The  children  build  upon  the  foundations 
laid  by  the  father’s,  and  the  work  of  God  goes  on. 
This  was  illustrated  by  copious  references  to  the 
ecclesiastical  memories  of  his  pastorate.  Among 
the  interesting  facts  adduced  were  the  following : 
The  church  was  organized  seventy-two  years  ago, 
with  ten  members.  About  800  have  since  been 
added  to  it.  If  the  membership  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  church,  which  was  an  offshoot  iu  1840,  be 
included,  the  handful  of  members  in  1808  has 
grown  to  more  than  1,200.  The  present  pastorate 


covers  about  one-third  of  the  church’s  existence. 
The  ordination  and  installation  services  were  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Genesee  River.  Of 
the  Session  then  existing,  one  only  is  living,  and 
he  in  broken  health  in  Germany.  All  the  present 
Session  were  ordained  by  my  hands.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  church  had  one  hundred  and  thirty 
members,  of  whom  forty-one  remain.  About 
300,  mostly  on  profession,  have  been  received. 
The  present  membership  is  200.  Several  pre¬ 
cious  seasons  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  have  been  enjoyed,  and  seldom  has  a 
communion  passed  without  additions,  •which  ha’ 
been  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  year.  The  Sabb 
services  have  been  uniformly  well  attended.  , 
Sabbath-school  has  done,  and  is  doing,  an 
lent  work.  The  social  church  life  and  meotin'p| 
are  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Baptism  has  been  administered  to  174 — 133  in¬ 
fants  and  41  adults ;  6  ruling  elders  and  3  deacons 
have  been  ordained,  107  marriages  solemnized,  and 
210  funerals  attended ;  preached  2,514  times,  and 
administered  the  Lord’s  Supper  125.  Beside  this, 
hundreds  of  lectures  and  occasional  addresses  of 
different  kinds  and  upon  various  occasions,  all  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  have  been  de¬ 
livered.  Cases  of  discipline  have  been  rare,  but 
its  administration  has  always  proved  beneficial. 
In  this  time  the  church  has  contributed  over  $85,- 
000,  expended  for  home  purposes  and  in  benevo¬ 
lence.  All  the  Boards  have  been  statedly  remem¬ 
bered,  even  while  erecting  the  new  church  in  1865, 
and  the  chapel  in  1875.  This  church  erected  the 
first  house  of  worship  in  the  State  west  of  the 
Genesee  river,  and  has  since  been  foremost  in  the 
region  in  church  improvements.  Its  example  has 
had  much  to  do  in  producing  the  refined  social 
life  and  religious  progress  of  the  community. 
Every  other  church  in  the  place,  and  many  beyond 
these  municipal  limits,  have  either  built  anew  or 
extensively  repaired  their  houses  of  worship.  Ev¬ 
erything  in  which  wo  rejoice  to-day,  as  a  village, 
is  traceable  to  the  Christian,  educational,  and  ele¬ 
vating  forces  so  long  operative  here ;  and  all  these 
forces  are  better  organized,  in  better  shape  for 
doing  the  Master’s  work,  than  they  were  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago. 

Warsaw  is  the  county  seat  of  Wyoming  county, 
and  has  grown  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  from 
about  1,200  to  nearly  2,000  in  population,  and  in 
all  material  respects  greatly  improved — in  church¬ 
es,  schools,  stores,  offices,  dwellings,  streets,  and 
thoroughfares,  and  equally  in  enterprise  and  gen¬ 
eral  thrift.  The  changes  in  the  persons  and  usages 
and  whole  appearance  are  very  great.  Of  the  hun¬ 
dred  who  have  disappeared  by  death  and  removals, 
many  were  foremost  in  blessing  their  generation, 
and  giving  to  Warsaw  her  good  name  for  morality 
and  religion,  intelligence  and  industry,  social 
worth  and  public  spirit — for  her  earnest  sympathy 
with  temperance,  freedom,  and  every  good  cause. 

The  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by  Dr. 
Nassau  and  his  people  cannot  be  reduced  to  fig¬ 
ures,  or  shown  by  statistics.  His  hold  upon  the 
community,  and  his  influence  throughout  the  re¬ 
gion,  have  constantly  increased  from  year  to  year, 
as  he  has  held  on  his  way,  not  turning  aside  from 
the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  to  engage  in  any  la¬ 
bors  of  questionable  propriety.  He  is  stronger 
to-day  iu  the  love  of  his  people,  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  all  whose  acquaintance  he  has  formed, 
than  over  before.  In  Presbytery,  and  in  every 
county  gathering  where  his  voice  is  heard,  he  is 
looked  up  to  as  a  wise  counsellor,  a  safe  leader, 
an  able  advocate,  and  an  earnest  worker.  The 
universal  prayer  is  that  his  years  may  be  prolong¬ 
ed,  and  that  he  maj’  sleep  his  last  sleep  among 
his  beloved  people. 

A  very  happy  influence  was  exerted  by  this 
appropriate  commemoration ;  and  why  any 
should  suffer  such  an  event  to  pass  without 
making  it  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  inviting  their  friends,  especially  those  with 
whom  in  other  days  they  “took  sweet  counsel 
together  and  walked  unto  the  house  of  God  in 
company  ”  to  share  in  the  festivities,  passes  my 
comprehension.  No  occasion  affords  so  good  an 
opportunity  to  set  forth  the  advantages  of  a  set¬ 
tled  pastorate,  and  to  educate  the  people  to  an 
appreciation  of  it  in  preference  to  an  annual  en¬ 
gagement.  Wyoming. 

VIRTUE  UNPHILOSOPHICAL. 

M.  Sardou,  in  his  address  delivered  at  the 
distribution  of  the  French  Academy’s  annual 
prizes  for  virtue,  said : 

“Virtue  is  no  longer  in  fashion,  as  it  was  in 
1782,  when  Monthyon  founded  these  prizes. 
Virtue !  the  nineteenth  century  scarcely  practi¬ 
ces  it,  and  does  not  extol  it  at  all.  Its  philan¬ 
thropy  takes  a  different  pass.  It  is  no  longer 
the  virtuous  who  interest  us,  but  the  criminal. 
A  now  philosophy,  claiming  to  be  based  on 
science,  sees  in  man  nothing  but  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  matter,  and  declares  that  his  morality 
depends  only  on  the  perfect  er[uilibrium  of  his 
organs  ;  and  this  doctrine  having  many  parti¬ 
sans  among  medical  men,  it  is  not  surprising 
if  it  sees  in  humanity  only  patients.  The  the¬ 
ory  is  very  precise.  Every  malefactor  is  an 
ill-balanced  being ;  his  bad  instincts  are  the 
effects  of  a  morbid  and  often  hereditary  state, 
which  circumstances  aggravated,  and  for  which 
he  is  scarcely  responsible.  Thenceforth  he  de¬ 
serves  not  so  much  anger  as  pity.  He  must  be 
pitied,  if  possible  cured,  above  all  placed  in  an 
inability  of  doing  ill ;  but  it  is  not  allowable 
to  hate  him,  and  it  will  soon  be  forbidden  even 
to  chastise  him.  An  invalid  is  not  punished. 
It  might  be  all  very  well  if  these  dangerous 
theories  only  led  us  to  misplaced  pity,  but 
they  have  graver  consequences.  From  indul¬ 
gence  for  crime  they  make  us  slide  Into  in¬ 
gratitude  for  virtue.  The  habit  of  contem¬ 
plating  the  most  detestable  actions  without 
horror,  leads  us  to  witness  the  most  generous 
ones  without  enthusiasm.  The  philosophy  I 
speak  of  conducts  us  logically  thither.  If 
the  criminal  is  not  very  blamable  for  yielding 
his  instinctive  leaning  to  evil,  the  beneficent 
man  has  no  great  merit  in  following  his  natural 
enthusiasm  for  good  ;  and  if  he  has  no  great 
merit,  no  great  gratitude  is  owed  him.”  i 

EAST  INDIAN  SNAKES  AND  WOLVES. 

An  East  Indian  paper  says :  One  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  persons  were 
killed  by  wild  animals  and  9,515  by  snakes  in 
the  Presidency  of  Bengal  last  year.  In  the 
same  period  the  number  of  cattle  destroyed 
was  upward  of  12,000.  This,  says  a  Bombay 
paper,  is  a  considerable  bill  of  mortality  for 
one  Presidency,  but  we  suppose  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  matters,  as  is  so  often  asserted,  the 
‘minor  Presidencies’  must  admit  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  Bengal.  Compared  with  the  returns 
of  1878,  the  figures  quoted  from  an  interesting 
statement  just  issued  by  Mr.  Counsell,  the  Act¬ 
ing  Registrar,  show  a  considerable  increase. 
In  one  respect,  however,  there  was  a  falling 
off,  namely,  in  the  number  of  persons  killed 
by  wolves — 83,  against  152  in  1878.  Probably 
wolves  are  less  voracious  in  Bengal  than 
they  used  to  be,  but  the  shikars,  amateur  and 
professional,  have  not  shown  more  considera¬ 
tion  for  them  than  formerly.  Indeed  the 
sportsmen  have  met  with  greater  success  than 
ever,  for  nearly  500  more  were  killed  than  in 
the  previous  twelve  months.  Altogether,  5,543 
wild  animals  were  destroyed  during  the  past 
year.  From  the  statistics  sent  in  to  Govern¬ 
ment  it  appears  that  21,102  snakes  were  killed, 
against  24,276  in  1878,  but  the  actual  number 
was  probably  very  much  larger.  The  returns 
relate  only  to  the  8n[ikes  for  the  destruction  of 
which  rewards  were  paid.  These  rewards  are 
only  given  for  cobras,  deboras,  and  keraits 
destroyed  within  the  limits  of  towns,  m'^iid^ 
palities  and  villages  iu  which  the  Village 
kidaree  act  is  in  force,  and  it  seems  thati^^^l 
persons  who  destroy  venomous  snake^^^^H 
within  the  limits  for  which  rewards 
never  ask  for  the  money  to  whicl^^^^^^l 
entitled.  The  total  amount  paid 
last  year  was  28,370.14  rupees.” 
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FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 

— 

SCIENTIFIC  AORICULTUEE. 

Oct.  23(1  a  meeting  of  farmers,  stock-breed¬ 
ers,  and  others,  was  held  in  Garden  City,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  desirability  of  Long  Island  as  the  site 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
for  whose  support  for  two  years  the  late  Legis¬ 
lature  appropriated  $40,000.  Mr.  W.  R.  Hins¬ 
dale,  the  manager  of  the  extensive  farming  op¬ 
erations  at  Garden  City,  said  tliat  the  Stewart 
estate  will  give  the  directors  of  the  experiment 
station  the  free  use  of  one  hundred  acres  of 
laud,  and  probably  fit  up  a  laboratory  for  the 
purp<  ises  of  the  station.  It  was  pointed  out, 
also,  tha  t  on  the  Garden  City  tract  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  am  have  the  advantage  of  steam- 
power  and  irrigation.  As  to  the  p<  issibilities  of 
Long  Island  soil,  Mr.  Hinsdale  said  that  his  fer¬ 
tilizers  on  450  acres  planted  to  corn  this  year 
cost  $1.90  an  acre,  and  that  the  land  yielded  a 
hundred  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 

The  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  station  should  be  near  New  York  city, 
and  that  the  experiments  should  be  made  by 
farmers  in  every  county  in  the  State,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  director  of  the  station. 

“  We  should,”  one  of  the  gentlemen  said,  “  try 
wheat  in  Suffolk  county  and  in  Erie,  Chemung, 
and  St.  Lawrence  simultaneously,  noting  the 
kind  of  soil,  altitude,  thermal  conditions,  and 
all  other  facts  that  may  tend  to  instruct  farm¬ 
ers.  There  is  a  great  future  before  us  in  grain 
rais  ng.  Even  Russia  has  begun  to  look  to  us 
for  that  cereal.  But  why  should  we  ship  it  in 
the  form  of  grain  ?  We  can  ship  flour  as  well, 
and  not  only  keep  all  our  millers’  wheels  re¬ 
volving,  but  save  the  valuable  bran  for  our 
stock.”  Several  scientific  gentlemen  were  pres¬ 
ent,  among  them  being  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler  of 
this  city.  _ 


TRAINING  OXEN. 

“  The  first  thing  necessary  in  training 
oxen,”  says  Mr.  White,  who  trained  the  yoke 
on  exhibition  through  the  country,  “is  kind¬ 
ness,  then  patience.  I  began  in  November 
last,  not  knowing  whether  I  could  get  them 
taught  in  time  for  this  season  or  at  all, 
but  I  soon  found  them  so  tractable  that  my 
hopes  began  to  be  raised.  It  took  me  just  a 
day  to  learn  that  it  wasn’t  necessary  to  strike 
a  blow  or  speak  a  word.  The  farmers  who  go 
along  shouting  at  their  cattle  and  goading  them 
waste  breath  and  strengtli,  A  dozen  yoke  of 
oxen  could  be  taught  to  draw  a  load  a  hundred 
miles  without  a  word  or  a  blow.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  the  farmer  should  lead,  to  show 
the  direction,  and  the  beasts,  if  kindly  treated, 
and  having  an  affection  for  their  master,  will  do 
the  rest.  These  oxen  were  trained  by  uniform 
kindness.  A  series  of  tricks  in  regular  order 
was  fixed  upon,  and  I  put  them  through  every 
day.  I  was  with  them  uearly  all  the  time,  aud 
they  followed  me  like  two  pet  kithms.  There 
was  a  ring  in  the  stables,  where  I  taught  them 
day  by  day.  First,  with  food  in  my  hands,  I 
got  them  to  follow  me  around  in  any  direction 
I  chose  to  take.  In  tliis  way  I  got  them  to  go 
along  on  their  knees  and  to  waltz.  What  they 
knew  when  I  got  them  had  practically  to  be 
untaught,  as  it  was  all  done  by  ‘  gee  ’  and  ‘  haw.’ 
I  found  they  were  quick  of  sight,  aud  that,  hav¬ 
ing  taught  them  certain  tilings,  I  needed  after 
that  to  simply  get  where  they  could  see  me,  and 
to  give  them  a  cue  by  the  motion  of  my  body 
or  my  whip  in  a  certain  direction.  In  this  way 
the  waltz  was  taught,  and  when  they  go  around 
the  ring  on  their  knees  I  keep  ahead  of  them 
and  they  follow  me.” 


DRIED  POTATOES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

A  Californian  has  made  a  machine  for  pressing 
and  drying  potatoes  so  that  they  will  keep  for 
years,  yet  preserve  thdr  flavor.  No  chemicals 
are  used  in  the  operation  of  curing,  everything 
being  done  by  a  simple  machine  capable  of 
pressing  six  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  machine  not  only 
presses  the  potatoes,  but  lays  them  on  a  tray 
in  a  concave  form  with  the  hollow  side  down. 
After  the  pressure  they  are  put  into  a  drjdng 
apparatus,  where  they  remain  for  two  hours, 
then  they  are  ground  into  coarse  meal  resem¬ 
bling  cracked  rice. 

Tne  first  shipment  of  these  preserved  pota¬ 
toes  to  Liverpool,  last  year,  brought  a  large 
profit.  The  average  price  of  potatoes  in  San 
Francisco  is  about  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel. 
Dried,  they  brought  in  England  forty-five  shil¬ 
lings  a  hundred  weight,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  dol¬ 
lar  and  a  half  a  bushel  for  green  potatoes.  This 
year  preparation  has  been  made  for  drying  ami 
shipping  large  quantitiea  It  is  said  that  there 
are  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  unculti¬ 
vated  land  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Coast 
Range,  near  San  Francisco,  especially  adapted 
to  potato  growing.  The  fogs  and  mists  from 
the  ocean  supply  sufficient  moisture,  and  the 
soil  yields  bountifully.  The  only  problem  here¬ 
tofore  has  been  where  to  market  the  product. 

THE  CENSUS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  census  returns,  so  far  as  made  from  some 
of  the  older  parts  of  New  England,  tend  to  cor¬ 
rect  err‘>neous  impressions  which  are  preva¬ 
lent.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  says  :  “It  is 
not  true  that  those  ancient  settlements  are 
steadily  declining  in  population.  They  are  not 
gaining  as  fast  as  the  younger  or  more  inviting 
fields  of  enterprise.  But  they  are  more  than 
holding  their  own.  Take  old  New  Hampshire 
for  example,  so  often  facetiously  spoken  of  as 
a  ‘good  State  to  emigrate  from.’  The  census 
men  up  there  report  a  decided  increase  in  the 
last  ten  years.  The  four  counties  of  Belknap, 
Carroll,  Grafton,  and  Merrimack  (leaving  six  to 
be  heard  from),  now  have  a  total  population  of 
121,253,  against  116,267  in  1870,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  other  counties  should  not  show 
similar  improvement,  the  conditions  being  sub¬ 
stantially  alike  in  all.  The  drain  from  New 
Hampshire  to  the  Middle  and  Western  States 
is  still  going  on,  but  is  made  more  than  good 
by  the  natural  increase  of  the  natives  or  by  ac¬ 
cessions  of  foreigners  who  favor  her  manufac¬ 
turing  towns,  and  even  find  her  rugged  farms 
not  unprofitable.  Statements  derogatory  to 
the  claims  of  these  venerable  States  have  been 
unjustly  based  on  comparisons  of  the  previous 
two  censuses.  The  four  New  Hampshire  coun¬ 
ties  we  have  mentioned  fell  off  from  122,682  in 
1860  to  116,267  in  1870,  but  that  decline  is  part¬ 
ly  explained  by  losses  of  their  men  during  the 
war.  The  West  was  and  is  the  great  magnet 
of  attraction  with  which  New  England  has  to 
contend,  and  to  which  she  has  lost  so  many 
thousands  of  her  sons.  As  that  attraction  is 
becoming  less  powerful,  it  is  probable  that 
New  England  will  continue  to  exhibit  in  future 
decades  a  gain  not  less  than  that  of  the  last 
one. 


GRAIN  RECEIPTS. 

The  receipts  of  grain  at  the  port  of  New 
York  for  the  past  four  weeks,  have  been  un¬ 
precedentedly  large.  For  the  week  ending  Oct. 
9  the  receipts  of  wheat  were  1,427,978  bushels  ; 
com,  1,331,400  bushels.  16th — wheat,  1,385,164 
bushels  ;  corn,  1,168,1%  bushels.  23d — wheat, 
1,889,292  bushels  ;  corn,  1,444,074  bushels.  30th 
— wheat,  2,279,%0  bushels ;  corn,  2,103,060  bush¬ 
els. 


BEE  FOOD. 

The  American  Agriculturist  recommends  bee¬ 
keepers  to  cultivate  melilot,  or  sweet  clover. 
Except  the  mammoth  mignonette,  no  plant  is 
so  well  adapted  to  serve  every  turn,  and  it  ad¬ 
vises  apiarists  to  see  to  it,  in  October  or  No¬ 
vember,  that  all  waste  places  are  seeded  in 
melilot,  and  early  in  Spring  scatter  mammoth 
mignonette  in  every  place  overlooked  this  Fall 
with  melilot.  The  happy,  contented  hum  of 
the  bees,  and  the  generous  return  of  beautiful, 
rich  honey,  will  well  repay  the  little  trouble  in¬ 
volved. 


WESTERN  BUTTER. 

The  American  Cultivator  chaiges  that  West¬ 
ern  butter  is  largely  adulterated  with  powdered 
soapstone,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  pound 
of  soapstone  to  seven  pounds  of  butter.  The 
discovery  was  first  nmde  in  New  York,  through 


the  fact  that  the  old-fashioned  tubs,  which  al¬ 
ways  contained,  when  full,  fifty  to  lifty-two 
pounds,  suddenly  began  to  show  a  weight  of 
fifty-five  to  sixty  pounds.  The  soapstone,  or 
rather  talc,  is  found  in  many  localities  West 
and  South.  When  scraped  with  a  knife,  it 
forms  an  exceedingly  flue,  light,  white  powder, 
free  from  any  grit  and  entirely  tasteless,  but  of 
course  utterly  indigestible. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL.  j 

-  i 

Museum  of  Natur.\l  History.  —  There  have 
been  many  valuable  additions  made  t  >  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History  in  Central  Park  during 
the  present  season.  The  collection  of  birds  pur¬ 
chased  from  Prince  Maximilian  is  very  fine  and 
now  in  process  of  mounting.  A  few  days  ago  a 
fish  perfectly  white,  almost  transparent,  about 
eight  inches  long,  and  known  scientifically  as  the 
Fieraafer,  was  (‘resented.  In  poling  a  boat  along 
the  Florida  reef,  a  fellow  voyager  w’ho  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  bow  looking  for  specimens,  suddenly 
called  out  to  his  friend  to  sb  >p,and  diving  into  the 
water  came  up  with  an  enormous  holothurian. 
He  held  it  over  the  boat  with  both  hands  and 
was  about  to  drop  it,  when,  to  his  amazement; 
a  silvery,  tapering  fish  about  eight  inches  iu 
length  appeared  squirming  and  twisting  from 
its  mouth,  evidently  forced  out  by  the  strong 
grasp  of  the  man.  He  held  it  over  a  pail  of 
salt  water,  into  which  it  dropped,  and  after  a 
few  ineffectual  attempts  to  swim  it  died.  Sus¬ 
pecting  tliat  it  was  a  parasitic  fish,  they  collect¬ 
ed  numbers  of  holothurians,  aud  in  many  of 
them  found  the  laige  llerasfer  snugly  lying  in 
the  stomach  of  its  worm-like  pi-otector.  Every 
attempt  to  keep  the  fish  alive  out  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  of  the  holothurian  failed.  Although  some 
were  placed  in  open  water,  it  seemed  to  affect 
them  immediately.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  illustrations  of  parasitic  life. 

Among  the  curious  weapons  from  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Islands  is  the  kangaroo  rat.  It  resem¬ 
bles  two  oval  cones  j'  dned  at  the  base  ;  a  strong 
handle  is  fastened  to  it,  and  the  peculiar  motion 
imparted  to  the  implement  when  used  by  tlie 
natives  gives  rise  to  its  name.  B  >omerangs, 
shields,  canoes,  bowls  and  implements  of  all 
kinds  are  exhibited,  clearly  telling  the  story  of 
these  people. 

Burning  Coal  Mines. — The  special  efforts  put 
forth  within  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  to 
extinguish  the  lire  which  has  been  raging  in 
the  Keeley  Run  colliery,  near  Pottsville,  Pa., 
without  success,  recalls  the  fact  that  other 
mines  have  been  burning  for  several  years  iu 
the  coal  regions  of  the  Keystone  State.  The 
greatest  is  probably  that  in  the  jugular  vein, 
near  Coal  Castle.  This  has  been  burning  since 
1835.  Lewis  F.  Dougherty  opened  this  vein  in 
1833.  The  upper  drift  of  the  mine  was  above 
water  level,  aud  a  huge  fire  was  kept  in  a  grate 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  in  Winter  to  keep  the 
water  from  freezing  in  the  gutters.  One  night 
in  the  above  year  the  timbers  of  the  drift 
caught  fire  from  the  grate.  When  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  the  fire  had  been  carried  down  the  air 
hole  to  the  lower  drifts,  and  w'as  beyond  con¬ 
trol.  Two  miners  entered  the  mine,  hoping  to 
recover  their  tools.  They  never  came  out,  and 
soon  the  mine  was  abandoned.  No  effort  was 
made  to  mine  any  of  the  coal  near  the  burning 
vein  until  1856.  Then  John  McGinnis  put  in  a 
slope  on  the  east  side  of  it,  below  water  level. 
When  four  hundred  yards  of  gangway  had 
been  excavated  the  heat  from  the  burning 
Dougherty  mine  began  to  bother  the  miners. 
Finally  it  became  so  great  that  the  men  were 
paid  double  wages  to  induce  them  to  work. 
They  worked  nearly  naked,  and  were  relieved 
every  ten  minutes,  but  were  forced  to  give  up. 
The  mine  was  th«n  flooded.  After  being  pump¬ 
ed  out,  men  could  again  work  for  a  few  days. 
The  mine  was  flooded  nine  times  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  fire  which  has  been  raging  in  the 
vein  ever  since.  An  area  of  half  a  mile  iu 
every  direction  has  been  burned.  No  vegeta¬ 
tion  gTovk's  on  the  surface.  In  places  the 
ground  has  caved  in,  forming  chasms  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  deep.  There  is  but  a  thin  shell  of 
earth  over  the  pit  of  fire.  At  night  blue,  sul¬ 
phurous  flames  issue  from  the  crevices  in  the 
ground.  It  is  dangerous  to  walk  across  the 
spot.  Several  persons  have  mysteriously  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  vicinity  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  It  is  believed  that  in  a  majority  of  the 
cases  they  have  fallen  into  the  burning  mine. 
Dougherty,  the  original  proprietor  of  the  mine, 
attempted  to  go  across  once.  He  sank  to  his 
armpits  through  the  crust,  aud  was  only  saved 
by  courageous  friends  who  ventured  to  his  as¬ 
sistance.  The  stones  on  the  ground  are  hot, 
and  snow  never  rests  there.  Rain  also  turns 
to  vapor  as  fast  as  it  falls  on  the  roof  of  the 
burning  mine.  Millions  (sf  dollars’  worth  of 
the  best  quality  of  coal  have  been  consumed  by 
the  fire. 

The  Summit  Hill  mine,  near  Mauch  Chunk, 
has  been  burning  for  twenty-five  years.  It  is 
believed  that  this  mine  was  set  on  lire  by  dis¬ 
contented  minera 

The  Butler  mine,  near  Pittstou,  has  been 
burning  three  years.  It  was  set  on  fire  by  a 
party  of  tramps  in  1877.  The  fire  is  in  the  up¬ 
per  drifts. 


I  ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

THE  PEACE  OF  GOD. 

The  child  leans  on  its  parent’s  breast, 

Leaves  there  its  cares,  and  is  at  rest : 

The  bird  sits  singing  by  his  nest. 

And  telis  aloud 

His  trust  in  God,  and  so  is  blessed 
’Neath  every  cloud. 

Ho  has  no  store,  he  sows  no  seed, 

Yet  sings  aloud,  and  doth  not  heed  ; 

By  flowing  stream  or  grassy  mead, 

He  sings  to  shame 

Men  who  forget,  in  fear  of  need, 

A  Fatlier’s  name. 

The  heart  that  trusts  forever  sings, 

Aud  feels  as  light  as  it  had  wings ; 

A  well  of  peace  within  it  springs ; 

Come  good  or  ill, 

Whate’er  to-day,  to-morrow  brings. 

It  is  His  will ! 

— Isaac  WllliamB. 

It  is  said  that  the  ice  product  of  Maine  this 
year  amounted  to  more  than  1,200,000  tons, 
and  brought  an  income  equal  to  the  shipbuild¬ 
ing  industries  of  the  State. 

Prof.  Baird  of  the  United  States  Fishery 
Commission  has  purchased  for  the  Smithsoni¬ 
an  Institution  an  eleven-pound  trout,  the  larg¬ 
est  ever  taken  in  the  Rangeley  waters  of  Maine. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Packard  of  Bowdoin  College  gave 
to  the  students  on  the  17th  of  October  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  Reminiscences  of  Bowdoin.  He  was 
present  at  the  first  Commencement  in  1806, 
held  in  an  unfinished  church  edifice.  It  was  a 
rainy  day,  and  the  audience  had  no  shelter 
from  the  rain.  The  President  held  an  umbrel¬ 
la  over  his  head  during  the  exercises.  From' 
1812  Prof.  Packard  has  been  connected  with 
the  College  as  instructor. 

Ko  Hun  Hua,  the  Chinese  Professor  at  Har¬ 
vard,  has  learned  to  speak  English  fairly,  and 
he  passes  most  of  his  time  reading  :  for  his 
college  duties  amount  to  nothing,  as  he  has 
now  no  pupils.  His  contract  is  for  three  years, 
whether  there  are  any  students  in  his  class  or 
not.  Great  was  his  surprise  one  mornii.g  to 
receive  a  printed  communication  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  officers,  which  he  took  to  be  a  dismissal. 
Rushing  at  once  to  a  professor  near  by,  he 
thrust  the  circular  into  his  hand,  exclaiming  in 
an  indignant  and  injured  tone  “Tree  year — 
boy,  no  boy !  ”  He  was  relieved  when  he  was 
assured  that  the  circular  was  simply  the  regu¬ 
lar  official  announcement  of  his  engagement 
by  the  College  authorities. 

The  city  of  London,  which  extends  fourteen 
miles  from  east  to  west,  aud  ten  from  north  to 
south,  and  has  10,000  streets  and  alleys,  has 
367  drinking-fountains  for  human  beings  and 
361  troughs  for  animals,  which  are  visited, 
cleared,  and  reported  every  other  day.  Last 
year  81  new  fountains  were  erected,  and  $25,- 
000  expended  for  them.  The  9  water  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  city  make  the  water-rent  merely 
nominal.  Here  often  nothing  but  granite  will 
be  used  for  fountains.  Lady  Hamilton  recent¬ 
ly  erected  a  fountain  as  a  memorial  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  late  Sir  James  Hamilton.  Paris  has 
56  fountains,  50  of  which  were  the  gift  of  a 
single  English  philanthropist,  Sir  Richard  Wal¬ 


A  Second  Advent  man  once  ran  up  to  Emer- 
shn  and  Theodore  Parker,  who  were  walking 
together,  and  said  ‘  The  world  ceases  at  mid¬ 
night’  ‘That  does  not  concern  me,’  replied 
Parker,  ‘  I  live  in  Boston.’  ‘  I  can  get  along 
without  it,’  said  En\erson,  and  the  two  friends 
walked  on. 

The  ringing  of  the  curfew-bell,  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  warn 
the  p(*ople  to  c  ‘ver  up  their  fires  and  retire  to 
rest,  has  been  resumed  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
England. 

While  on  the  peninsula  during  the  war,  an 
officer  one  day  came  across  a  private  soldier 
belonging  to  one  of  the  most  predatory  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Irish  Brigacle.  'The  fellow  had 
the  lifeless  bodies  of  a  goose  and  hen  tied  to¬ 
gether  by  the  heels,  dangling  from  his  musket. 

“  Where  did  you  steal  those,  you  rascal  ?  ”  the 
officer  demanded.  ‘“  Steal,  is  it  ?  Faith  I  was 
wjilking  along  with  Color-Sergeant  Maguire, 
and  the  gnose — bad  cess  to  him! — came  out 
an(l  hissed  at  the  American  flag,  and  bedad  I 
shot  him  on  the  spot !  ”  “  But  the  hen,  sir — 
how  about  the  hen?”  “It’s  the  hin,  is  it? 
Bad  luck  to  the  hin  I  I  caught  her  laying  eggs 
for  the  Rebel  Army,  and  as  a  Federal  s(5ldier  I 
couldn’t  stand  that  anyhow,  and  I  give  her  a 
lick  that  stopped  that  act  of  trason  !  ” 

Mrs.  Arnold,  the  sole  surviving  sister  of 
“  Stonewall  ”  Jackson,  now  lives  at  Buckhan- 
non.  West  Virginia.  She  was  throughout  the 
war  a  faithful  Unionist,  although  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  her  family  except  one — a  young  nephew 
— was  a  Secessionist.  For  her  brother  she  en¬ 
tertains  the  reverence  of  an  undying  love  and 
affection,  and  she  insists  that  it  was  with  ex¬ 
treme  reluctance  and  profound  misgiving  that 
he  took  up  arms  against  his  country.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  he  never  would  go  outside  Virginia 
to  fight ;  hevmted  against  the  Ordinance  of  Se¬ 
cession  in  old  Virginia,  and  urged  his  sister  to 
use  her  influence  to  keep  West  Virginia  fast  to 
the  Union.  A  profoundly  religious  man,  he 
was  wont  to  say,  even  after  h.e  had  taken  up 
the  sword,  “  If  we  are  right,  God  will  prosper 
us  ;  if  we  are  wrong,  God  will  destroy  us.” 

A  blind  man  recently  climbed  the  highest 
peak  in  Europe.  The  climber,  Mr.  F.  J.  (lamp- 
bell  of  the  Rityal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  elevation  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  sightless  countrymen,  and  he  finds 
that  in  order  to  carry  on  his  work,  it  is  neces-  i 
.sary  to  keep  up  his  pluck,  energy,  and  deter¬ 
mination  by  all  sorts  of  athletic  efforts.  Skat¬ 
ing,  swimming,  rowing,  riding,  have  contribut¬ 
ed  their  share  to  this  end,  and  last  year  he 
went  to  Switzerland  to  try  mountain-climbing. 
He  went  again  this  year,  ending  with  the  as¬ 
cent  of  Mont  Blanc — a  task  that  taxes  the  ca- 
pacit  and  all  the  powers  of  tliose  who  have  no 
lack  of  human  faculties,  and  can  enjoy  by  sight 
the  grand  views  which  the  mountain  summit 
offers  os  a  reward  for  the  hazardous  under¬ 
taking. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD.  i 

Sweet  Potato  Pie. — One  pint  of  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes,  one  quart  of  milk,  one  cup  of  butter, 
and  two  of  sugar.  Beat  four  eggs  light,  add 
the  butter,  then  the  potatoes  and  milk,  flavor 
with  nutmegs  or  spices,  and  bake  on  paste 
without  cover. 

Quick  Puduing. — Boil  some  rice  ;  when  done 
soft,  break  in  three  eggs,  half  a  cup  of  cream 
or  milk,  aud  flavor  to  suit  the  taste.  Give  it 
one  boil,  aud  send  it  to  the  tiible  with  bits  of 
butter  on  the  top. 

CoTT.AGE  Pudding. — Four  eggs,  two  cups  of 
sugar,  one  of  butter,  two  of  milk,  four  cups  of 
flour,  one  teaspoouful  soda,  bake  in  a  pan  and 
eat  with  sauce. 

For  Softening  Hands. — Equal  parts  honey, 
olive  oil,  and  almond  meal ;  mix  together ;  rub 
on  the  hands  wdien  you  retire,  wearing  gloves  | 
all  night.  j 

Maxims  for  the  Kitche.n. — Arrange  flat-irons 
on  the  stove  iu  two  rows,  “  heel  and  toe,”  or 
so  that  when  ready  for  a  hot  flat  you  can  take 
the  next  one  in  order  without  loss  of  time  of 
getting  the  one  that  has  been  heating  longest. 

An  exchange  says  “  Kerosene  oil  will  soften 
boots  or  shoes  which  have  been  hardened  by 
water,  and  render  them  as  pliable  as  new  ” — 
and  ruin  the  leather  at  the  same  time.  Castor 
oil  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  use  on 
boots  or  shoes. 

Make  the  most  of  the  little  nutriment  con¬ 
tained  iu  potatoes.  They  ought  to  be  steamed 
or  baked.  The  hitter  is  best,  and  soaking  in 
cold  water  for  half  an  hour  before  putting  in 
the  oven  is  an  advantage.  In  neither  case 
should  the  skin  be  removed  before  cooking. 

To  take  the  woody  taste  out  of  a  wooden  I 
pail,  till  the  pail  with  boiling  hot  water  ;  let  it  : 
remain  until  cold,  then  empty  it  and  dissolve 
some  soda  iu  luke-warm  water,  addisg  a  little  I 
lime  to  it,  and  wash  the  inside  well  with  the  j 
solution  ;  after  that  scald  with  hot  water  and  i 
rinse  well.  | 

To  saillop  paper  neatly  for  pantry  shelves,  j 
select  the  edge  of  the  paper  which  has  most  ! 
white,  fold  several  thicknesses  and  cut  a  plain 
scallop  about  four  inches  wide  and  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  deep  ;  then  notch  the  scallop  , 
iu  square  notches,  I  think  they  look  a  little  ! 
better  and  do  not  roll  up  as  the  plain  edge  i 
does.  Paper  prepared  in  this  way  may  be  found  I 
at  any  of  the  house  furnishing  stores. 


BEER-DRINKING  IN  ENGLAND. 

BY  RICHARD  OR.ANT  WHITE.  I 

The  Englishman,  and  particularly  the  Eng-  i 
lishmau  of  the  laboring  class,  is  wedded  to  his 
beer.  He  feels  that  it  is  the  great  comfort,  and  I 
one  of  the  v'ery  few  enjoyments,  of  his  life,  .And  | 
not  only  is  the  chocolate  room  or  any  other  like  ; 
c  intrivance  “  slow,”  but  there  is  about  it  an  im-  ^ 
plication  that  he  is  taken  in  hand  and  managed 
by  his  betters,  like  a  child,  which  he  not  unnat-  | 
urally  resents.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  feels 
more  ashamed  of  being  treated  in  this  way  ; 
than  he  does  of  being  drunk  once  a  week —  . 
once,  however,  being  here  a  word  of  wide  sig-  ; 
nitication.  For  in  these  cases  “  the  same  1 
drunk  ”  often  extends  from  Saturday  night  to  [ 
Monday,  and  not  unfrequently  into  'Tuesday.  | 
The  result  of  this  habit,  which  may  almost  be  ! 
called  a  custom,  is  deplorable  and  socially  in-  : 
jurious  to  a  degree  of  which  we  iu  America  ! 
have  a  very  imperfect  idea.  The  beer  of  Eng-  i 
land  is  not  like  the  light  German  beer  which  I 
has  come  so  much  into  vogue  here  of  late  years  : 
under  the  name  of  “  lager,”  and  of  which  a  man  ! 
of  any  stability  of  brain  and  knee  might  drink  I 
enough  to  swim  in  without  feeling  any  other 
effect  than  that  of  unpleasant  distention  ;  it  is 
heady,  strongly  narcotic,  and  apparently  not 
exhilarating,  but  depressing.  Drunk  in  large 
quantities,  after  a  short  period  of  excitement  it 
dulls  the  brain  and  fills  the  drinker’s  whole  bulk 
with  liquid  stupefaction.  He  becomes  not  in¬ 
toxicated,  but  besotted.  Not  only  laboring 
men  and  men  who  ought  to  labor,  but  do  not, 
give  themselves  up  to  this  debasing  habit  of 
beer-drunkenness  through  two  or  three  days 
of  the  week,  but  skilled  artisans,  men  whose 
work  is  of  a  kind  and  of  an  excellence  which  is 
worthy  of  respect  and  admiration.  I  was  more 
than  once  told  in  regard  to  an  artisan  of  this 
t^lass,  a  man  whose  work  was  always  in  de¬ 
mand  at  the  highest  price,  and  who  could  with 
ease  have  kept  himself  and  his  family  in  per¬ 
fect  comfort  and  have  laid  up  money,  that  he 
would  not  work  for  any  man  or  at  any  price 
more  than  four  days  in  the  week.  Blue  Mon¬ 
day  is  a  recognized  “  institution  ”  in  England ; 
and  as  I  have  intimated,  ihe  blueness  of  it  ex¬ 
tends  not  unfrequently  into  Tuesday,  and  this 
among  the  very  best  of  the  skilled  artisans. 
One  bookbinder  told  me  that  his  two  best  men, 

“  finishers,”  to  whom  he  gave  his  finest  work 
in  perfect  confidence  that  it  would  be  done  un- 
exceptionably,  both  in  workmanship  aud  iu 
style,  never  made  any  “  time,”  that  is,  never 
got  really  at  work  before  Wednesday.  Like 
stories  were  told  me  of  other  equally  accom¬ 
plished  workmen.  This  is  not  only  ruinous  to 
the  men  and  to  their  families,  but  the  aggre¬ 
gate  industrial  loss  to  England  must  be  very 
great.  And  this  steady,  besotted  drunkenness 
seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  dis¬ 
tress  and  most  of  the  crime  of  England.  A 
clergyman,  whose  work  lay  much  among  the 
laboring  classes,  told  me  that  he  felt  utterly 
powerless  before  this  vice,  which  was  a  con¬ 
stant  quantity  in  the  problem  that  he  was  call- 
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ed  upon  to  solve.  I  knew  a  lady  who  was  a 
district  visitor  in  a  suburb  of  London,  one  of 
those  ministering  angels  who  in  Englaiui,  more, 
it  seems  to  me,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  give  themselves  up  to  the  work  of  help¬ 
ing  and  bettering  the  most  wretched  and  de¬ 
graded  of  their  kind,  and  who  carry  Chpstian 
love  and  purity  and  grace  into  dens  of  filth 
and  sin  and  .suffering,  which,  if  they  did  not 
see  them,  would  be  beyond  their  chaste  imag¬ 
inations  ;  and  I  asked  her  one  day  if  she  met 
with  any  encouragement,  aud  if  she  thought 
she  had  been  able  to  do  much  real  good.  With 
a  sad,  sweet  smile  she  answered  :  “Very  little. 
The  condition  of  these  people  seems  hopeless ; 
and  they  are  hopeless.  All  that  we  can  (lo  is  to 
help  them  from  time  to  time  ;  and  we  find  them 
always  where  we  left  them,  or  if  possible,  yet 
lower,  more  degraded,  more  wretched.  And  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all  is  drunkenness.  The  men 
are  always  more  or  less  drunk,  and  the  women 
are  almost  as  bad.  They  earn  a  little  money, 
and  they  get  drunk.  Husband  and  wife  get 
drunk  together  ;  they  quarrel;  they  fight;  and 
the  children  grow  up  with  this  before  them. 
They  are  never  really  (juite  sober  unless  they 
are  starving  or  ill.  What  can  be  done  for  such 
people?  How  can  they  or  their  condition  be 
nuKle  better?”  The  tears  gushed  from  her 
eyes  as  she  spoke.  I  knew  that  it  was  so. 
My  own  observation,  very  small  and  of  little 
worth  as  compared  with  hers,  had  yet  shown 
me  this.  And  I  was  struck  with  horror  at  the 
besotted  condition  of  so  many  of  the  women — 
women  who  were  bearing  children  every  year, 
and  suckling  them,  and  who  seemed  to  me  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  foul  human  stills,  through  which 
the  accursed  liquor  with  which  they  were  soak¬ 
ed,  filtered  dro[)  by  drop  into  the  little  drunk¬ 
ards  at  their  breasts.  'To  these  children  drunk¬ 
enness  comes  unconsciously,  like  their  mother 
tongue.  They  cannot  remember  a  time  when 
it  was  new  to  them.  They  come  out  of  the 
cloud-land  of  infancy  with  the  impression  that 
drunkenness  is  one  of  the  normal  conditions  of 
man,  like  hunger  or  like  sleep.  Punishment  for 
mere  drunkenness,  unaccompanied  by  violence, 
must  seem  strange  to  them,  one  of  the  exact- 
meats  which  separate  them  from  the  superior 
classes,  from  whom  come  to  them,  as  from  a 
sort  of  Providence,  both  good  and  evil. — At¬ 
lantic. 


THE  KINGSMILLS  ISLANDERS. 

The  dross  of  the  men  of  these  islands  is  an 
apron  about  a  foot  scpiare,  made  of  the  green 
leaves  of  the  dracaena  tree,  but  on  occasions  of 
ceremony  they  generally  wear  a  flowing  robe 
called  the  lava.  'This  is  made  of  black  cloth, 
beautifully  fine  and  soft,  and  iu  such  manufac¬ 
tures  tliey  excel.  The  wonderful  scrolls  and 
lines  tattooed  upon  tlie  body  give  an  idea  of 
covering.  The  operation  of  tattooing  is  a  fear¬ 
ful  ordeal,  and  the  instruments  —  many  of 
which  are  in  the  collection — consist  of  five 
“  combs  ”  and  a  mallet.  'The  comb  is  in  some 
cases  a  shark’s  tooth,  but  generally  they  are 
made  from  a  human  bone,  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  varying  in  width  from  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  to  an  incli,  and  looking  very  much 
like  bone  adzes  with  the  edges  cut  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  teeth.  These  blades  are  attached  to 
handles  about  six  inches  in  length  ;  the  pig¬ 
ment  which  is  introduced  into  the  wounds  is 
made  from  the  ashes  of  the  cocoanut.  The 
person  to  be  operated  upon  lies  on  the  ground, 
his  head  in  the  lap  of  a  female  relative,  while 
others  ludd  his  limbs  and  sing  at  the  top  of 
their  voices  to  drown  his  groans  and  cries,  thus 
saving  his  reputation,  it  being  considered  un¬ 
worthy  in  a  man  to  utter  a  sound.  One  of  the 
most  terrible  weapons  used  by  these  warriors 
is  the  shark-tooth  gauntlet,  aud  the  method  of 
capturing  the  fish  is  remarkable.  A  long  rope 
arRl  a  quantity  of  meat  are  the  materials.  Ar¬ 
riving  at  the  fishing-ground,  the  meat  is  thrown 
over  until  the  sharks  are  satisfied.  It  is  then 
their  habit  to  settle  upon  the  white  sand  and 
rest.  'The  daring  natives  quietly  enter  the  wa¬ 
ter,  rope  ill  hand,  and  diving  to  the  bottom, 
dexterously  slip  the  noose  around  the  shark’s 
tail,  who  is  soon  hauled  ashore.  One  young 
man,  mendoned  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  daring  in  this  sport ;  he  disdain¬ 
ed  assistance  and  used  to  go  out  alone  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  canoe,  dropping  bait  overboard  iu  order  to 
attract  the  sharks.  On  one  occasion  the  rope 
broke,  but  the  brave  fellow  had  no  idea  of  los¬ 
ing  both  shark  and  rope  ;  leaping  overboard 
among  all  the  sharks,  he  seized  the  rope  and 
scrambled  into  his  canoe  again.  After  a  long 
and  severe  struggle  he  succeeded  in  killing  his 
fish  aud  towing  it  ashore. 


A  tIoBe  of 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient 

has  removed  the  agony  of  rheumatism,  and  Its  continued 
use  entirely  healed  the  |)at1ent.  Rheumatism  Is  but  little 
understood.  Some  empirics  resort  to  embrocations,  which 
are  really  dangerous.  It  Is  now  acknowledged  to  he  a 
blood  dlseiise.  resulting  from  acidity.  This  aperient  cor¬ 
rects  all  .such  acidity,  and  thus  cures  the  disease.  All 
rheumatic  sufterers  arc  advised  to  try  It. 

SOLD  BY  .ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
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JOHN  U.  GOUGH'S  new  book,  juit  published,  entitled 

SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW 


With  Reminiscences  of  Thrilling,  Pathetic,  and  Amusing 
Scenes,  Anecdotes  Inridoiits,  etc.,  gathered  from  88  Years* 
Experience  on  the  Platfono  and  Among  the  People,  at  Home 

John  B,  Gouffh:^ 

This  rcconl— now  ./or  tho  it r^t  itmt  p»fW».<Arf/— is  replete  with, 
pa’hos.  Iiuinnr,  and  good  things  for  all.  Superbly  illustrated. 
The  bist  cfi'iiirr  nvr  off'ertU  to  Jffrnt-i.  For  fermfi.  address* 
X,  U.  WoUflllNGTUN  M  CU.,  Publishers,  Hartford,  Conn.j 
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jN5|8RGMlETT3(CO.i 

708Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  J 
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NOW  READY. 


This  number  is  uniftirmwlth  the  Series,  and  contains 
uther  HUNDRED  splenditi -l>4H*lttinntlonM  ati«l  UeudlnK’*« 
comhiniug  Sentiment,  Oratory,  Putho«,  Humor,  Fun. 
ISOpp.  Price.  30  CtS-.  mailed  free.  Sold  hy  iluokscller.s. 
Every  boy  who  wpeaiKs  pieces,  every  member  of  a  Lyceum 
who  wants  Sometliiiitf  New  to  recite.  (>hould  Get  the 
Whole  Set,  Club  rates,  and  Full  Uat  of  Contenta  Free, 
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FRANCIS  BACON’S  PIANO  FACTORY. 

Successor  to 

B.ACON  &  RAVEN, - BACON  &  KARR, 

1473  nd  1475  Broadway,  near  42d  Street,  New  York. 

Reliable  agencies  desired  In  localities  where  none  now 
exist.  Catalogues  by  mail  oc.  application. 


8^X1^^  OENT.NET. 

-k_  ^  X.  Security  Three  to  Six 

Times  the  Loan,  without  the  Buildings.  Interest 
Semi-Annual.  Loans  safe  beyond  question.  Long  ex¬ 
perience.  Nothing  ever  been  lost.  26th  year  of  residence. 
Best  of  references.  Send  for  particulars  It  you  have  money 
to  loan. 

D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON, 

Negotiator  of  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Sacramental  Wine. 

Pure  and  reliable  Grape  Wine  produced  at  the  Orange 
County  Vineyards  for  CouilUNloN  service,  ripened  by  age; 
old  and  new  vintages. 

Churches  supplied  as  desired,  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
Send  for  circular. 

JAaUES  BROTHERS, 

Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  T. 


REED  &  BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Silver-Plated  Ware. 


Possessing  the  advantages  of  over  half  a  century  in  manufacturing, 
employing  only  the  highest  skill  and  talent,  using  only  the  most 
improved  Machinery  in  every  department,  we  are  enabled  to  produce 
goods  of  the  most  artistic  design,  finest  finish  and  quality,  at  the 
lowest  prices.  Our  assortment  is  very  extensive,  including  varied 
designs  in 

COFFEE,  TEA,  FUNNER,  D  EH  SERF  and  WATER  SETS; 
CAKE  and  FRUIT  STANDS;  ENTREE,  VEGETABLE,  €md 
BUTTER  DISHES,  TUREENS,  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  CUT¬ 
LERY,  etc.;  Aim,  a  great  variety  of  fancy  articleft,  9uch 
an  CARD-CASES,  CARD-RECEIVERS,  JEWEL  BOXES, 
CHILDREN'S  SETS,  ORNAMENIAL  PIECES,  etc. 

Highest  Premiums  awarded  our  wares  wherever  exhibited  ;  The 
World’s  Fair,  New  York,  1853  ;  American  Institute  Fair,  New  York, 
1838  to  1878  ;  three  awards  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia, 
11876  ;  and  the  only  prize  for  Plated  Ware  at  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Chile,  1875,  was  given  to  us. 

And  in  addition  to  the  highest  prize  for  Silver-Plated  Ware  (a 
7  silver  medal),  a  special  award  of  a  GOLD  MEDAL  was  awarded  us 
at  the  International  Exhibition  held  at  Sydney,  Anstralia,  1879. 


Salesroom,  686  Broadway,  New  York. 


Factories,  Taunton,  Mass.' 


A  NEW  TREATMENT  Bronchitis  'cnSjrrhri™  S 

^paio.  Headache,  Uebility,  Neuralgia.  Kheumatlsm, 

and  all  Chronic  and  ^iervoa,  DUurdera. 

ACTS  DIRECTLY  upon  the  srreat  nervous  and  organic  centrea, 
and  cures  by  a  natural  prtKMS  „ 

HAS  EFFECTED  REMARKABLE  CURES,  which  are 

'attracting  wide  attention.  _  ,  .....  . 

rHAS^^EN  USED  BY  Rt  Rev.  John  J.  Eean%  Bishop 
‘  HiphTnATiii  Ya..  Honr’Wm.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who 
have  been  lanrely  benefited,  and  to  whom  we  refer  by  permission. 
'IS  STRONCLY  ENDORSED :  ^^e  have  the  most  unequivocal 

'  testimony  to  its  curative  jxiwcr  from  many  ixirsons  of  high  charactw 
and  intelligence.’’— iuiAeron  Observer.  “  The  cures  which  have  been  ob. 
■  -  tained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than  cases  of  natural 
healing."--Ar(AMr’<  Home  Magazine.  "  There  Is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genume- 
and  positive  results  of  this  treatment.”-ao»(->n  Journal  of  Commerce 
OXYCEN  HOME  TREATMENT  contains  two  months’  supply, 
^  _ _ aiing  apparatus  and  full  directions  for  nM. 

epMT  free  :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  tdvlug  the  histow  of  this  new 
’  .large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.  Write  for  it.  Aadress 


th  bi^aiinif  apparatus  i 

^  - r  FR 

discovery  and  a  —  — 

ADMINISTERED  BY  INHALATION. 


Drs.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 

1109  and  III!  Cirard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pas 


AGENTS  MAKE  fTITT  17'  MONEY  SELLING  , 
A  Story  and  Household  I  iT  Uj  Text -Book  combined.  ■ 
Tells  How  to  Keep  House,  Cook,  Dress,  Care  for  I 
Sick,  Manage  Children,  Treat  Accidents,  Entertain 
Company,  make  itlinfllT  L'fl'i;’  Home  beautiful 
and  Happy,  and  V'vrlUx  it  Lj  i  Pj  lots  of  other  things 
which  every  housekeeper  wants  to  know.  The  most  attrac¬ 
tive,  Interesting  and  useful  Home  Book  ever  published. 
Full  endorsed  by  Cler-  IflWM  F  Scholars,  the  Press, 
and  thousands  of  Prac-  Jlvritl-Ij  tleal  house  keepers. 
Fine  paper.  Clear  type.  Beautiful  bindings.  Low  price.  Sells 
everywhere.  Full  description  and  terms  free.  Address 
J.  C.  McCUKDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


to  hire,  go  with  and  Hart  othere.  Large  salarg 
HI  A  U  A  nPDO  three  monthe.  Give  age,  experience, 

iBnri  AiTiipn  ealary  wanted.  W.J.  Holland,  SpringJleldiMaee, 


Ovp 

3 

iphs acctiratly  up  to  25  Ibfl.  I's 
Ihanasumo  appe-irance sells itaiHicIit. 
iliet.'iil|ivlc''.»3«  Other  Faoiily Scales 
.weighing  25  lbs.  c«*si  $5.  A  rugnlar 
imOM  FOR  AGENT  Exclusive 
territory  given  frc*.  Terms  A  r:ip:il 
snlcs  surprise  oM  A?en?<«,  AdDros^ 
OOUKSTIC  SCA tb’  Co. ,  Cinciuuuit,  0 . 


NEVER  WASTE 

Your  time  or  money  rentimr  a  farm  wImmi  ymi  can 
BUY  on  your  OWN  TIMK  and  TKRMS  a 

Fine  FARM  and  HOME 

With  ilie  BEST  MARKETS  almost  at  your  door, 
onn  nnn  RPDCC  Funning  luimls  In 

OUUiUUU  nUllLu  the  World.  F.a.sy  payments. 
Long  lime.  I/>w  rate  of  interest.  For  terms,  address 

O.  M.  UAKNES.  Lausiug,  Mich. 


NELGIN  WATCHES, 

sjiAtl  ttyiet,  Gold,  Silver  and  Nickel,  $6  to 


R.  H.  M  &  CO. 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establishment. 


DURING  THE  PAST  SEASON  WE  HAVE  HADE  AN 
IMMENSE  ADDITION  TO  OUR  STORE,  ANiFiT  IS  NOW 
THE  LARGEST  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  CITY,  OCCUPYING 
AN  ENTIRE  BLOCK  ON  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

FALL  SEASON. 

WE  ARE  NOW  EXHIBITING  THE  FINEST  LINES  OF 
GOODS  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS. 

HATS  AND  BONNETS, 

SUITS,  CLOAKS,  HOSIERY, 

UNDERWEAR,  GLOVES,  LACES, 

LINENS,  DRESS  TRIMMINGS, 

AVORSTEDS,  LADIES’  UNDERWEAR, 
BLACK  SILKS,  BLACK  DRESS  GOODS, 
HOUSEFURNISHING  GOODS,  CHINA, 
GLASS,  &c., 

AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  HOUSE. 
M.AIL  ORDERS  WILL  RECEIVE  VERY  CAREFUL  ATTEN¬ 
TION,  AND  BE  SHIPPED  PROMPTLY. 

R.  H.  K  &  CO. 

14th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE 


Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 
hiflea,  Shot  Quas,  Uevolvers,  scat  c.  o.  d.  for  examination. 


Cborcb,  Hebool,  Fire-aUrm.  r  lne-toDed,  low-pilcoa,  warrant 
ed.  Catalogue  wiib  700 testimonials,  prices,  etc.,  sent  free. 

Biymyer  Manufacturing  Co.,  CinciiuiaU.O. 


Boys’  Clothing 

MADE  TO  ORDER. 

l>irectioiig  for  ineaHurin^,  Hainples  of 
iiiuteriaiN,  Htylen  of  ^ariiiiMitn,  with 
prices,  sent  free  upon  application  by 
mail. 

PieccK  for  Mending 

sriit  with  each  auit.  A  great  waving 
uf  trouble,  and  an  economical  way  to 
clothe  your  boya.  Address 

POOLE  k  DEVOE, 

54  and  56  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE 

SUMMIT 

8tove-I*ii»e  Shelf.—  THE  most 

convenient  article  ever  ofered  to  Bot^ee^ 
heepere.  One  Agent  made  $144.67  in  fen 
«.  No  freight  chargee. 

▲ddreM,  B.  8.  UARTZELL  A  CO. 

235  South  Third  St..  Philadelphia. 


iBEii  mimm  co., 

No.  46  East  14tli  St., 

UNION  SQUA.RE, 


MANDFACTURERS  OF 


JENNINGS’  SANITARY  DEPOT, 
A.  G.  MYERS,  Manager, 

94  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


H 


JENNINGS'  TRAPLESS 
WATER  CLOSET. 


PLUMBERS’  GOODS 
having  for  their  object  cleanliness, 
’^durability,  and  egolusion  of  SBWSR  GAS. 


SEEN  THE  BEST  COAL  PARLOR  STOI/EP 


[(t|HB0tiE,SAI\02.C»' 

UREOU/- 
'  '  i/TY  z  r  r.  u 


/•n  \IIU*  GUARANTEEO 

UREOUALEO  OPE  RAT /ON, 
BEAUTY,  tCGNC'\jr, DURABILITY. 

Sold  by  dealers  eyefiyy/here 


HOL.STJEIN  CATTLE. 


We  offer  MALES  and  FEMALES  of  different  ages,  pure 
bred,  choice  quality,  registered.  Our  herd  numbers  over 
ElOHTY. 

Single  animals  or  groups  at  reasonable  prices. 


T.  G.  MAXWELL  &  BROS., 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SYPHER  &  CO. 

INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  NEW  INVOICES,  NOW  ON 
EXHIBITION,  OF 

Antique  Furniture, 

BRONZES,  CLOCKS, 

ANCIENT  POTTERY, 

CHINA  from  SEVRES  and  DRESDEN,' 
with  a  Large  Collection  of 

BBIC-A-BRAC 

from  a  Connoisseur  now  in  Europe 

741  Broadway. 


Silver-Plated  Ware, 

Porcelain-Lined  Ice  Pitchers, 

Spoons,  Forks,  Table  Cutlery,  &c. 

MS"  Particular  attention  Is  Invited  to  our  Patented  Proeett 
of  Electro- Plating  Spoons  and  Forks,  by  which  the  parts  most 
exposed  to  wear  receive  an  extra  coat  of  silver.  This 
feature  renders  these  goods  more  economical  and  durable 
than  those  of  any  other  manufacture,  v  hlle  the  Increased 
cost  is  relatively  small.  This  method  of  plating  we  apply 
to  the  4,  8  and  12  oz.  plate,  as  required. 

jrsS*  To  protect  the  purchaser  against  imi¬ 
tations,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Im¬ 
proved  Spoons  and  Forks  bear  our  Trade 
Mark,  “  1847,  BOGEBS  BBOS.,  XII.” 

ei^  FIRST  PREMIUMS  awarded  at  all  Fairs  where  ex¬ 
hibited,  from  the  World’s  Fair,  1833,  to  American  Institute 
Fairs,  1873, 1874,  and  1875,  inclusive,  aud  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition,  1876. 

erS"  Extract  from  the  American  Institute  Report:  “Their 
Porcelalu-Llned,  Double-Walled  Ice  Pitchers  are  Al,  and 

possess  oil  the  qualities  the  Company  claim.’’ . “We 

consider  the  goods  made  by  this  Company  to  be  by  far  (k 
best  made  In  this  country,  and  we  believe,  In  the  world.” 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAII- 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  SO  end  SI,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  end  BELFAST. 
Cabin,  SOO,  S70,  gso  ;  Eximrslon,  SlSOtoSlM. 
Second  Cabin,  S40.  Steerage,  SS8. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  955  and  S65.  Excnrslon,  SlOO  and  SIM 
Steerage,  SS8.  iNo  Second  Cabin.)  * 

Drafts  issued  for  any  omeimt  at  CWrenJ  Ratea. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents.  7  Bowling  Green. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE 

Meneely  Bell  Foundery 

Known  to  the  public  since  1826.  Dells  tor  all  purpoMi 
Warranted  satisfactory  and  durable. 

MENEELY  &  CO.,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  end  Tin  for  Chnrohss. 
Schools,  Fire  Alarms,  Farms,  otc.  vni.f.V 
WARRANTED.  Catalogue  eknt  Frefc 
VANDUZEN  &  TIF^,  CineioaM,  O. 


CUNTON  H.  MERELY  BELL  COMPANY 

TBOl!:,  N.  X,, 

SUOCXBBOB  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLH.  arwwe.i  ... — 
tlon  given  to  CHURCH  HELLS.  Catalogue#  Beat  — — —  m 
parties  needing  beHs.  ^  ‘  " 
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OUB  CIiEVELAND  LETTER. 

37  Anson  Smytli,  S.D. 

Cleveland,  Nov.  4, 1880. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  Several  mailers  of  inlet esl  have 
taken  place  in  Ibis  lakeside  cily  wilhin  the  last 
ire  days,  some  of  which  I  will  briefly  notice,  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  will  be  of  more  or  less  interest  to 
your  readers.  I  do  not  claim  that  there  Is  any 
special  applicability  to  us  of  the  lines  of  Bishop 
Coze: 

“  We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling 

In  a  grand  and  awful  time.” 

Certainly  we  have  had  very  lively  times  hero  in 
matters  both  of  Church  and  State,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  their  influence  will  be  for  lasting  good. 

Last  Friday  night  the  Old  Stone  church  was  fill¬ 
ed  by  people  from  all  our  evangelical  churches,  to 
hear  addresses  from  those  distinguished  gentle¬ 
men,  Messrs.' Beveillaud  and  Dodds,  who  have  come 
from  France  to  present  to  our  churches  the  claims 
of  French  Protestantism ;  and  to  those  who  have 
heard  these  good  brethren,  I  need  not  say  that  it 
was  an  occasion  of  thrilling  interest.  The  former 
of  those  gentlemen  has  gained  a  high  reputation 
as  a  lawyer,  author,  journalist,  reformer,  and 
evangelist.  He  spoke  in  an  exceedingly  eloquent 
and  earnest  manner,  his  French  language  being  in¬ 
terpreted  by  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Dodds.  The  mes¬ 
sage  be  brought  to  us  was  one  of  the  deepest  in- 
-  terest  and  encouragement,  and  we  shall  all  hence¬ 
forth  feel  that  Christianity  in  France  has  a  claim 
upon  our  hearts  and  hands,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
that  it  will  share  largely  in  our  prayers  and  bene¬ 
factions.  Mr.  Dodds  spoke  in  a  way  to  excite  in 
os  tove  for  him  and  the  blessed  cause  which  he  so 
well  represents — French  evangelization.  Brother 

Collins  of  the  Plymouth  church  presided,  who 
with  several  other  Cleveland  pastors,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  end  Presbyterian,  urged  the  claims  of 
this  good  cause. 

Installation  of  Dr.  Mitchell. 

Last  Lord’s  day  was  a  memorable  time  in  our 
dear  old  First  Presbyterian  church,  when  the  new 
pastor,  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  entered  upon  the  la¬ 
bors  of  his  new  charge.  I  was  not  present  at  the 
morning  service,  but  I  have  learned  from  many 
that  he  gave  the  strongest  assurance  in  his  prayers 
and  sermon  that  he  was  a  minister  of  God,  emi¬ 
nently  worthy  of  their  love  and  confidence. 

Sunday  evening  the  services  of  installation  were 
performed,  agreeably  to  the  appointment  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  which  met  for  that  purpose  on  the  day 
previous.  Seldom  if  ever  have  I  been  present  on 
an  occasion  of  more  impressive  interest-  The 
large  and  beautiful  church  was  thronged  to  its  ut¬ 
most  capacity.  The  music — that  is,  the  service  of 
aong — was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  entire 
proceedings  were  with  promptness  and  acceptance 
to  the  great  congregation.  Your  correspondent 
presided,  and  put  the  constitutional  questions. 

An  appropriate  Scripture  iesson  was  read  by 
.  Bev.  Boilo  Ogden.  Mr.  Ogden  is  a  native  of  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  Y. ;  a  graduate  of  Williams  College  in  the 
Class  of  1877.  He  graduated  at  the  Union  Theo- 
Jogioal  Seminary  last  Spring;  is  a  licentiate  of 
Cleveland  Presbytery,  and  for  the  last  two  months 
has  been  assistant  minister  in  our  First  church, 
having  special  care  of  the  congregation  of  Calvary 
chapel. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev.  John  A.  Seymour. 
Mr.  Seymour  is  a  native  of  Northern  Ohio ;  a  grad- 
aate  of  Amherst  College  and  Andover  Seminary. 
For  some  years  he  was  pastor  at  Franklin  Mills, 
now  Kent,  Ohio;' then  for  a  few  years  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  He  now  has  charge  of  the  interests  of 
tb«  Board  of  Publication  for  several  Synods,  with 
his  residence  in  Cleveland. 

The  sermon  was  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Pom¬ 
eroy,  and  it  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  his  discourse 
when  I  say  that  it  realized  the  high  expectations 
the  congregation.  It  was  a  presentation  of  the 
power  of  God’s  revealed  truth  through  its  wonder¬ 
ful  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  human  nature,  and 
by  the  Holy  Spirit’s  accompanying  energy.  It  con¬ 
fronted  the  questioning  temper  of  these  days  with 
the  unimpeachable  facts  and  doctrines  of  the 
Word.  Dr.  Pomeroy  is  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ;  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  of  the  U. don  Theological  Semina¬ 
ry.  For  nine  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Boss- 
street  Presbyterian  church,  in  Brooklyn,  and  seven 
years  ago  he  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  this  city. 

The  installing  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev. 
Francis  A.  Hotton.  Mr.  Horton  is  a  native  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  county,  N.  Y. ;  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  Col¬ 
lege,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  of  the  Theolugi- 
eal  Seminary  at  the  same  place.  For  a  time  he 
was  pastor  at  Glenham,  and  then  at  Ciitskill,  both 
in  his  native  State.  For  the  last  six  years  he  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Case-avenue  Presbyterian  church 
in  this  city. 

The  charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by  the  Bev. 
Eleroy  Curtis.  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  native  of  Paulet, 
Vt.  Both  his  collegiate  and  theological  education 
was  received  at  the  Western  Reserve  College  and 
Seminary.  He  first  became  pastor  at  Middlebury, 
Ohio,  and  then  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  then  at  Sher¬ 
burne,  N.  Y.,  and  for  the  last  thirteen  years  he  has 
been  pastor  of  our  South  Cleveland  church. 

The  charge  to  the  people  was  by  the  Bev.  J. 
Lovejoy  Robertson.  Mr.  Robertson  is  a  native  of 
Steubenville,  Ohio;  a  graduate  of  Geneva  College 
«nd  of  the  Unded  Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
■ary  at  Alleghany.  He  became  pastor  first  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  then  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
eburch  in  Cineinnati,  Ohio,  then  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  of  the  Euclid-avenue  Presbyterian 
•hnrch  in  this  city. 

I  have  given  the  foregoing  brief  biographical 
statements  in  order  to  gratify  a  popular  desire  to 
know  of  any  man  when  they  see  his  name,  who  he 
is,  where  he  came  from,  what  he  has  been  about, 
amd  what  he  is  now  doing. 

The  benediction  was  by  the  pastor,  a  native  of 
Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  a  graduate  of  Williams  College  and 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary;  a  pastor  at 
Richmond,  Ya.,  from  which  place,  at  the  beginning 
•f  the  war,  rebel  chivalry  drove  him ;  then  at  Mor¬ 
ristown.  N.  J. ;  then  for  twelve  years  over  the  First 
church  in  Chicago. 

The  exercises  were  preeminently  pleasing  and 
impressive.  Frequent  allusions  were  made  to  the 
former  pastors,  Drs.  Aiken,  Goodrich,  and  Haydn, 
all  ol  whom  were  men  of  power,  fidelity,  and  god¬ 
liness.  Our  dear  brother  Mitchell  takes  up  his 
aew  work  in  circumstances  the  most  encouraging. 
May  God  bless  his  labors  as  He  did  those  of  his 
beloved  predecessors. 

Our  Newly-elected  President. 

1  am  no  advocate  for  the  union  of  Church  and 
State,  but  on  this  occasion  I  must  be  excused  if  I 
bring  the  two  into  close  connection.  People  living 
at  a  distance  from  Cievelandcan  hardly  appreciate 
the  absorbing  interest  which  a  majority  of  Cleve¬ 
landers  have  felt  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Garfield  to 
the  Presidency.  He  is  a  native  of  this  county,  and 
now  resides  just  over  the  line  which  separates 
Cuyahoga  from  Lake  county,  twenty-two  miles 
east  of  us,  and  only  about  half  an  hour’s  journey 
on  the  Lake  Shore  Road.  The  energy  which  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  rise  from  a  very  humble  position,  his 
exceedingly  kind  and  pleasing  manners,  his  great 
intellectual  powers,  his  seholarly  attainments,  and 
above  all,  the  unimpeachable  integrity  of  bis  char¬ 
acter,  have  long  made  him  the  pride  of  our  com¬ 
munity.  Most  of  our  people  desired  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  that  greatest  and  purest  of  financiers,  John 
Sherman.  Still,  the  selection  of  Mr.  Garfield  was 
joyfully  accepted,  and  as  the  time  of  election  drew 
near,  the  people  became  almost  wild  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  his  behalf.  I  am  glad  that  the  thing  is  over 
with,  and  glad  of  the  result,  for  I  do  believe  that 
it  is  of  God’s  good  pleasure.  The  God  who  took 
David  from  the  sheepfold  and  trained  him  to  reign 
0wer  His  people  Israel,  has  taken  Mr.  Garfield 


from  the  towpath  and  called  him  to  a  pbsition 
vastly  more  important  and  honorable  than  any 
king  or  emperor  occupies.  May  ho  have  wisdom 
from  above,  and  may  our  dear  republic  continue  to 
prosper, even  more  largely  than  it  has  under  the  able 
and  pure  administration  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 
Since  we  have  a  President  just  west  of  this  city, 
and  a  President-elect  just  east  of  us,  and  a  Gover¬ 
nor  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  almost  within 
sight  of  Cleveland,  the  rest  of  the  world  must  ex¬ 
cuse  us  if  we  do  for  the  hour  feel  decidedly  jubi¬ 
lant.  _ 


A  CHURCH  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  a  church  edifice 
in  Bivington  street,  between  Columbia  and  Cannon 
streets,  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  last  week, 
marks  a  new  departure  in  the  work  of  the  New 
York  City  Mission. 

The  services  held  in  Lebanon  chapel,  from 
which  this  enterprise  is  an  outgrowth,  were  of  a 
model  character  as  to  brevity  and  spirit,  and 
throughout  greatly  interested  the  congregation, 
which  filled  the  house,  and  impressed  them  with 
the  solemnity  and  importance  of  the  occasion. 
They  began  with  an  anthem,  at  the  close  of  which 
Rev.  E.  H.  Pratt  offered  prayer.  The  Bev.  James 
Marshall,  the  pastor  of  Lebanon  chapel,  then  made 
a  brief  statement  of  the  object  of  the  services,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  necessity  of  educating 
the  people  of  the  community  where  the  church 
stands  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  its  Christian 
teaching;  also  urging  that  the  conduct  of  the 
work  should  be  upon  such  a  basis  as  to  command 
the  presence  and  support  of  the  best  class  of 
people.  The  hymn  “  I  love  Thy  kingdom.  Lord,” 
was  then  sung ;  Bov.  C.  S.  Robinson,  D.D.,  read 
appropriate  passages  of  Scripture ;  Df .  William  M. 
Taylor  offered  prayer;  Dr.  John  Hall  followed  with 
an  address  of  twenty-five  minutes  in  length ;  after 
singing,  the  congregation  adjourned  to  Bivington 
street,  close  at  hand,  where  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  house.  Before  de¬ 
positing  the  sealed  box  in  its  place,  Mr,  Lewis  E. 
Jackson  read  a  list  of  the  articles  contained  there¬ 
in  ;  and  Dr.  S.  Irenrous  Prime  offered  the  prayer 
and  pronounced  the  benediction. 

The  expense  of  building  this  church  edifice, 
which  will  have  all  the  modern  improvements,  and 
cost  $50,000,  will  be  met  by  Mr.  Jesup,  who  laid 
its  cornerstone.  It  will  be  the  only  house  of  Prot¬ 
estant  worship  in  a  large  territory  of  nearly  fifty 
thousand  people,  extending  from  Grand  street 
north  as  far  as  Houston,  and  from  Willett  street 
on  the  east  to  the  river.  The  majority  of  the  in- 
nabitants  in  this  section  of  the  city  are  Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons.  The  criminal,  soured,  shiftless  poor,  are 
found,  but  the  larger  number  are  native-born 
Americans,  many  of  German  parentage,  who  live 
ill  tlieir  own  houses,  who  are  intelligent,  who  love 
their  homes,  who  are  ambitious  that  their  children 
shall  receive  better  privileges  than  they  enjoy, 
but  who  are  not  able  to  build  a  church,  nor  as  yet 
support  the  means  of  grace,  because  their  incomes 
arc  small. 

Hitherto  the  City  Mission  has  taken  upon  itself 
the  care,  the  responsibility,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
the  government  of  all  its  missionary  stations,  but 
now  it  proposes,  through  this  grand  benefaction  of 
Mr.  Jesup,  a  new  experiment.  This  is  to  be  a 
church  of  Christ  for  the  people.  It  will  not  be 
oitlier  a  mission  station  or  a  mission  chapel.  It 
will  be  a  place  where  the  intelligent  mechanic  and 
industrious  working  man  will  come  with  his  fami¬ 
ly,  and  know  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  will  depend  upon  him  and  the  congrega¬ 
tion  who  worsliip  within  its  walls.  Lebanon  chap¬ 
el  numbers  about  three  hundred  members.  They 
are  to  be  organized  into  an  undenominational 
Protestant  church,  and  put  upon  their  own  resour¬ 
ces,  as  much  as  the  church  of  Dr.  Hall  or  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor  or  Dr.  Robinson.  Manly  self-respect  and  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  are  to  be  cultivated.  They  are 
to  feel  that  the  church  is  theirs,  and  if  the  under¬ 
taking  does  not  succeed,  they  will  be  at  fault.  We 
do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  City  Mission  and 
Tract  Society  is  to  leave  them,  or  cease  in  any 
measure  to  assist  and  pray  for  their  prosperity ; 
but  it  puts  them  upon  much  the  same  basis  that  a 
struggling  church  on  our  Western  frontier  is  plac¬ 
ed  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  They  must 
manfully  help  themselves,  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability.  If  they  expect  help  from  the  Mission. 

Now  this  idea  is  not  one  of  sudden  impulse. 
The.se  people  have  long  wanted  a  church  house  of 
tlieir  ow’u.  The  first  mission  station  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  was  in  this  section,  established  after  1854. 
Rooms  were  hired  in  various  places,  until  Leba¬ 
non  chapel  w.is  built.  During  the  last  four  years 
Rev.  James  Marshall  has  constantly  urged  upon 
the  people,  not  only  the  idea  of  sustaining  tliem- 
selves,  as  far  as  they  wore  able,  but  the  necessity 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  giving  something 
every  Sabbath  to  the  Lord.  Four  years  ago  but 
fifty  dollars  was  paid  by  this  chapel  into  the  City 
Mission  fund.  During  the  last  financial  year,  by 
the  envelope  plan,  it  reached  nearly  four  hundred 
dollars.  The  honored  Christian  men  who  manage 
the  interests  of  the  Mission  Society,  are  anxious 
for  success  in  this  direction.  We  shall  watch  the 
new  departure  with  much  interest,  and  believe  it  in¬ 
volves  the  right  principle.  Pauper  Christians  are  of 
a  poor  quality  at  the  best.  To  raise  the  most  money, 
to  secure  the  highest  Christian  efficiency,  to  reach 
the  largest  number  of  Christless  people,  to  make  a 
man  respect  his  own  efforts  in  religious  things,  as 
in  secular,  can  only  be  secured  by  developing  the 
feeling  of  personal  responsibility  of  attendants,  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  church  home  and  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  Gospel.  A  struggling  church  will 
always  struggle  if  it  lacks  Christian  manliness.  A 
sense  of  continual  dependance,  of  being  poor  and 
treated  as  receivers  of  charity,  does  not  develop 
self-respect  or  much  Christian  progress. 


PARK  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  finely  situated  on  the  river 
bluffs  at  Parkville,  Mo.,  about  nine  miles  north  of 
Kansas  City.  The  property,  which  has  been  deed¬ 
ed  to  the  trustees  by  Hon.  George  S.  Park  of  Mag¬ 
nolia,  Ill.,  consists  of  a  good  college  building,  one 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  the  necessary  buildings 
and  appliances  for  an  industrial  school  of  both 
sexes — all  under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  John  A.  Mc¬ 
Afee,  wife,  and  assistant  teachers. 

President  and  faculty  are  no  strangers  to  labor, 
mental  and  physical,  and  by  dint  of  much  self-sac¬ 
rifice  the.y  are  doing  a  good  and  successful  educa¬ 
tional  work,  despite  the  fact  that  the  institution  is 
without  income  save  from  the  farm  and  the  very 
moderate  charges  for  tuition  which  a  few  of  the 
pupils  are  able  to  meet.  The  wish  of  the  devoted 
President  and  wife  is  to  reach  a  point  where  they 
may  offer  yet  better  facilities  to  worthy  students 
without  regard  to  their  ability  to  make  return  oth¬ 
er  than  their  labor.  As  it  is,  many  are  encouraged 
to  seek  an  education  at  Park  College  who  would 
not  under  other  circumstances  secure  such  advan¬ 
tages.  The  Biblical  instruction  is  systematic  and 
thorough,  and  the  spirit  of  the  institution  is  relig¬ 
ious  and  evangelistic  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  a 
centre  whence  Christian  workers  are  sent  out  to 
hold  Sabbath-school  sessions  and  rural  meetings 
in  all  directions. 

We  say  these  things  of  bur  own  knowledge,  and 
with  the  hope  that  the  College  may  be  so  far  taken 
into  favor  by  some  one  or  more  of  our  readers  as 
to  1)6  able  to  increase  its  present  teaching  force, 
and  to  more  adequately  remunerate  those  who  are 
already  devoted  to  its  interests.  Just  now  one  of  the 
teachers  of  this  College,  who  by  the  way  worthily 
wears  agood  PennsylvaniaPresbyterian  name  (Miss 
Kate  £.  Best),  impressed* with  the  real  and  imme¬ 
diate  necessities  of  the  College,  has  broken  away 
for  a  little  time  to  make  an  effort  in  its  behalf  here 
at  the  East.  We  trust,  however,  that  there  are 
some  who  will  not  wait  to  be  called  upon. 


EDUCATION  IN  INDIANA. 

Editor  Evanf/cUst:  Under  this  head  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
H.  Van  Doren  of  Indianapolis  addresses  a  com¬ 
munication  to  his  brethren  in  the  East,  in  your  pa¬ 
per  of  the  28th  of  October,  in  which  some  state¬ 
ments  are  made  so  inaccurate  and  so  misleading 
as  to  require  notice. 

His  opening  statement,  for  instance,  that  about 
nine-tenths  of  our  population  are  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  from  the  Slave  States,  is  wild  as  a  matter  of 
fact;  but  the  inference  from  it  is  especially  offen¬ 
sive,  viz :  that  “  newspapers,  therefore,  are  natu¬ 
rally  tabooed  by  very  many  families  as  a  useless 
expense.”  Being  myself  a  native  of  the  State,  and 
having  always  lived  here,  I  feel  myself  entitled, 
from  personal  knowledge,  to  enter  my  protest 
against  this  view.  Many  of  our  citizens  came  from 
the  South  it  is  true,  but  they  came  from  the  high¬ 
est  and  purest  of  motives,  to  escape  the  peculiar 
evils  of  slave  communities,  and  to  better  their 
condition  in  life.  They  felt  the  want  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  common  schools,  and  therefore  braved 
the  perils  and  labors  of  the  wilderness  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  men  and  women  of  other  States  here, 
to  found  a  new  home,  that  they  and  their  children 
might  enjoy  these  blessings.  If  your  correspond¬ 
ent  know  about  these  people,  their  trials,  their 
struggles,  and  their  real  home  life,  ho  would  never 
write  of  them  in  this  way  again. 

In  his  second  paragraph  is  this  amazing  state¬ 
ment:  “But  a  singular  Providence  gave  to  this 
State  a  large  sum  of  the  divided  millions  made 
from  public  lanfl  sales  by  the  United  States.  This 
princely  sum  has  been  faithfully  expended  in 
erecting  common  schools  to  the  number  of  about 
10,000.  .  .  In  a  number  of  counties  we  learn  that 
the  schoolhouse,  which  frequently  cost  the  people 
not  a  dime,  is  the  only  brick  building  in  the  local¬ 
ity.’  Now  the  fact  is,  that  not  one  dollar  of  the 
“  divided  millions  ”  obtained  from  the  public  land 
sales  was  ever  used  in  erecting  a  schoolhouse  in 
Indiana.  So  far  as  this  fund  has  been  used  at  all, 
it  has  been  used  for  tuition.  'Ihe  principal  re¬ 
mains  untouched,  the  interest  only  having  been 
appropriated  even  for  this  purpose.  Further,  the 
State  of  Indiana  has  for  many  years  past  levied 
and  collected  directly  from  the  people  about  five 
million  dollars  each  year  for  school  purposes,  and 
it  is  with  this  “princely  sum  ”  the  public  school- 
houses  have  been  built.  The  people  of  all  parties 
have  paid  these  taxes  willingly.  They  point  with 
pride  to  elegant  modern  structures  in  their  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  all  over  the  State,  and  to  their 
excellent  school  system,  as  their  sufficient  answer 
to  these  unjust  criticisms. 

Then  in  his  third  paragraph,  the  Doctor  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  get  in  a  sneer  at  the  press  of  the 
State.  He  says :  “  In  tlie  absence  of  the  effulgence 
beaming  from  the  press  in  other  States,  these  10,- 
000  intelligent  and  moral  common  school  teachers 
have  proved  a  distinguished  element  in  the  public 
improvement.”  The  teachers  merit  this  commen¬ 
dation,  but  the  press  of  our  State  do  not  desei'vo 
such  a  sneer.  In  my  opinion,  taken  collectively, 
it  is  equal  in  ability,  in  education,  and  in  mural 
tone,  to  any  in  the  land.  East  or  West.  And  if  the 
good  Doctor  should  happen  to  attract  its  notice, 
he  may  have  occasion  to  wish  ho  liad  paid  more  at¬ 
tention  to  his  facts,  and  been  more  just  in  his  in¬ 
ferences. 

I  submit  that  a  State  which  thinks  enough  of  the 
education  of  its  children  to  declare  in  its  constitu¬ 
tion  tiiat  “it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  encourage  by  all  suitable  means,  moral, 
intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment,  and  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  and  uni¬ 
form  system  of  common  schools,  wherein  tuition 
shall  be  without  charge,  and  equally  open  to  all” ; 
and  a  State  which  levies  five  million  dollars  a  year 
in  addition  to  the  income  from  the  $12,000,000  fund 
before  alluded  to,  is  entitled  to  a  better  place  in 
public  estimation  than  this  writer  gives  it  in  the 
communication  under  notice. 

When  Dr.  Van  Doren  plays  the  part  of  a  “  looker- 
on  in  Venice,”  he  should  open  his  eyes  and  his 
mind,  at  least  to  such  facts  as  those  above  alluded 
to.  S. 


(iirutrent 


I'ERSONAI,  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

A  large  amount  of  snow  fell  in  Texas  on  Friday. 

Smallpox  is  prevailing  in  San  Francisco,  and 
seventeen  now  cases  appeared  on  the  5th. 

London  has  just  celebrated  its  twelfth  national 
cat  show,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  weather  is  extremely  unfavorable  for  cotton 
picking  in  the  South.  The  yield  will  bo  less  than 
last  year. 

The  only  wholesale  dry  goods  house  in  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn.,  that  of  N.  B.  Harwood  &  Co.,  has  fail¬ 
ed.  The  liabilities  are  more  than  $500,003. 

Saratoga  lake  was  never  lower  than  last  week 
before  the  rain.  Several  islands,  usually  four  or 
five  feet  below  the  surface,  were  in  full  sight. 

Solon  Robinson  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  a  w’ell 
known  contributor  of  agricultural  articles  to  The 
Tribune,  died  at  his  home  last  Thursday. 

After  the  election  a  lunatic  went  to  the  White 
House  at  Washington  and  declared  he  had  been 
elected  President,  and  had  come  to  take  posses¬ 
sion.  For  a  time  he  created  quite  a  sensation. 

The  oldest  living  ex-member  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  is  Hon.  Smith  Stillwell 
of  Ogdensburg.  He  cast  his  first  vote  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Jefferson.  It  is  claimed  that  he  was  the  old¬ 
est  voter  at  the  recent  election,  casting  his  vote 
for  Garfield. 

An  unsuceessful  attempt  was  made  to  wreck  the 
market  train  five  miles  south  of  Beading,  Pa.,  on 
Thursday.  The  train  was  stopped,  and  while  the 
train  hands  were  removing  the  obstructions  they 
espied  one  of  the  wreckers,  whom  they  chased  and 
captured.  He  gave  the  names  of  two  accomplices. 
About  forty  passengers  were  on  the  train. 

The  Intercollegiate  Literary  Association,  which 
originated  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  19,  1874,  has 
been  given  up,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  funds. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  decline  of  interest 
also  on  the  part  of  the  colleges. 

Last  Friday  The  Times  of  Chicago  published  a 
detailed  account  of  the  great  pork  deal  of  Armour 
&  Company,  which  was  closed  out  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month.  It  shows  how  a  few  rich  men  ean 
make  themselves  richer  at  the  expense  of  the  con¬ 
sumers.  In  July,  1879,  after  one  member  of  the 
firm  of  Armour  &  Co.  had  returned  from  Europe, 
whore  he  had  been  taking  observation  of  the  pork 
market,  the  firm  began  buying  pork,  and  in  De¬ 
cember,  when  it  had  risen  to  $14,  closed  out,  mak¬ 
ing  a  profit  of  two  million  dollars.  Not  satisfied 
that  it  had  reached  the  highest  point,  they  contin¬ 
ued  buying  until  pork  had  dropped  from  $14  to 
$9.26,  absorbing  their  profit  and  an  additional  mil¬ 
lion.  In  April  of  this  year  they  again  began  buy¬ 
ing  at  from  $10  to  $10.50  a  barrel,  and  bought  up 
350,000  barrels  of  spot  pork  between  these  figures, 
and  one  million  and  a  quarter  barrels  of  options. 
For  the  last  three  months  they  have  been  closing 
out  their  gigantic  purchases  at  prices  ranging 
from  $16  to  $18.50,  clearing  over  $7,000,000  on  the 
deal,  and  being  winners  on  the  two  deals  to  the 
extent  of  $6,000,000. 

Complete  returns  have  not  yet  been  received, 
but  the  electoral  majority  for  General  Garfield  will 
be  between  thirty  and  forty.  The  House  will  bo 
Republican  in  the  next  Congress,  and  the  Senate 
have  a  bare  Democratic  majority.  The  Republican 
majority  in  New  York  was  more  than  twenty  thou¬ 
sand.  Great  interested  was  manifested  at  London 
among  all  circles  in  the  result,  and  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  returns  were  looked  for  eagerly.  The  places 
in  that  city  where  the  Americans  congregate  were 
kept  open  all  night,  and  the  latest  telegrams  from 
the  United  States  posted  in  full  view. 


city  and  Vicinity. 

The  Sinking  Fund  Commission  of  New  York  last 
week  approved  the  plans  submitted  by  the  Dotlr 
Department  for  the  proposed  construction  of  seven 
new  piers,  to  be  located  on  North  River  between 
Twenty-third  and  Thirtieth  streets.  Within  a 
year  they  will  be  completed,  and  then  a  riumber  of 
transatlantic  lines  which  now  have  piers  down 
town  or  on  the  Jersey  shore,  will  find  permanent 
dock  facilities  on  the  North  River.  The  new  piers 
will  be  80  feet  wide  and  612  feet  long,  and  will  cost 
about  $45,000.  ^ 

There  are  reports  circulated,  coming  from  Es¬ 
quimaux  sources,  that  the  Jeannette,  sent  out  by 
The  Herald  of  this  city,  to  continue  explorations 
in  the  Arctic  sea,  wa%  lost  off  the  coast  of  Siberia. 

Mormonism  is  still  aggressive.  Last  week  an¬ 
other  party  of  Mormon  emigrants  arrived  in  this 
city,  comprising  two  hundred  and  forty-one  per¬ 
sons.  It  was  made  up  as  follows:  British,  175; 
Scandinavians,  34;  Italians,  10;  Germans,  17; 
French,  1 ;  and  Hollanders,  2. 

A  crazy  man  last  Saboath  shot  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Sisterhood  of  St.  John  Bap¬ 
tist,  as  she  was  returning  from  her  visits  among 
the  poor.  He  fired  six  shots  at  the  defenceless 
woman  as  she  approached  the  entrance  of  her 
home,  and  four  of  them  took  effect,  wounding  her 
so  severely  that  the  physician  says  the  result  can¬ 
not  be  known  for  a  few  days.  The  man  was  ar¬ 
rested,  but  he  did  not  seek  to  escape. 

Another  body,  the  flesh  nearly  gone,  was  recov¬ 
ered  last  week  from  the  Hudson  River  tunnel. 
Sixteen  have  been  found  and  four  others  remain. 

Every  year  wheelbarrow  “bets”  are  made  on 
the  election.  This  was  the  case  in  Brooklyn  be¬ 
tween  a  Democrat  and  a  Republican,  in  which  the 
loser  was  to  wheel  the  winner  in  a  barrow  from  a 
point  near  his  home  to  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall, 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  and  there  make  a 
speech.  When  the  Democrat  found  that  he  had 
lost,  he  offered  the  Republican  $50  to  let  him  off, 
but  he  would  not  consent.  They  were  aceompa- 
nied  by  a  flfer  and  a  drummer,  who  made  lively 
music,  and  the  following  crowd,  of  all  classes,  had 
increased  to  several  thousand  when  they  reached 
the  City  Hall,  where  the  speech  was  made. 
Neither  the  losing  man  nor  the  winner  is  likely  to 
repoat  so  foolish  a  wager. 

The  Obelisk  Inching:  Along. 

The  movement  of  this  Egyptian  monument  to¬ 
wards  Central  Park  is  very  slow  and  attended  with 
much  difficulty.  It  Is  now  eight  weeks  since  it 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  West  Ninety-sixth  street, 
and  it  will  be  many  weeks  more  ere  it  will  be  in 
place.  The  obelisk  is  now  on  the  Broadway  Boule¬ 
vard,  and  at  every  step  on  its  way  up  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  Elver  the  roadwaj’  broke  under  the  weight  of 
the  two  hundred  tons,  and  the  sowers  and  pipes 
gave  way,  flattened  out,  even  when  protected  by 
the  enormous  beams  which  stretched  from  one 
side  of  the  street  to  the  other.  From  the  point  at 
which  the  obelisk  lies  now  the  road-bed  is  strong, 
smooth,  and  level.  The  stone  will  follow  the  Bou¬ 
levard  down  to  Eighty-sixth  street,  and  rests  upon 
a  frame-work  of  heavy  timbers,  eighty  feet  long. 
Upon  the  front  of  this  platform,  ten  feet  wide, 
made  of  limbers  fourteen  inches  square,  is  an  en¬ 
gine  which  winds  a  windlass  of  great  power.  The 
greatest  strain  in  pulling  the  stone  up-hill  was  in 
starting;  the  ropes  and  chains  tightened,  until  it 
seemed  as  if  something  must  break,  and  yet  the 
stone  would  refuse  to  move.  In  order  to  start  af¬ 
ter  every  stoppage,  compressed  air  jacks,  capable 
of  lifting  thirty  tons,  were  made  to  push  the  stone 
from  behind  and  send  it  forward  a  few  inches. 
When  once  started,  the  load  moves  easily  to  the 
end  of  the  temporary  rails.  Many  persons  visit  it 
every  day,  but  none  are  allowed  to  come  within 
five  feet  of  the  platform.  It  is  carefully  watched, 
lest  curiosity-hunters  should  chip  off  pieces  as  rel¬ 
ics.  The  guardian  is  an  Egyptian  sailor,  brought 
by  Lieut.  Gorringe  from  Alexandria.  Ho  patrols 
the  top  of  the  stone  all  day  and  part  of  the  night, 
carrying  a  long  cane,  with  which  he  raps  any  boys 
or  men  who  come  too  near. 

Fires  und  Casualties. 

The  fire  at  Benicia,  Cal.,  last  week,  on  'Tuesday, 
destroyed  two  brick  buildings  containing  the  con¬ 
struction  department,  machinery,  and  bullet  press¬ 
es  of  the  United  States  Arsenal.  The  loss  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $200,000. 

At  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  on  the  4th,  a  workman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  was  killed 
while  attempting  to  cross  the  track  in  front  of  a 
locomotive  which  was  being  backed  to  couple  with 
a  train. 

A  part  of  the  Lafiin  &  Rand  powder  works,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  was  blown  up  on 
Wednesday,  the  3d,  and  tivo  men  fatally  injured. 
They  were  engaged  in  the  granulating  process  in 
a  detached  building,  which  was  totally  demol¬ 
ished. 

A  terrible  collision  occurred  last  Friday  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City  on  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  West¬ 
ern  railroad,  at  the  Pen  Horn  ssvitch,  which  is  two 
miles  long,  and  beyond  the  western  terminus  of 
the  Bergen  Tunnel.  A  freight  train  left  standing 
on  the  switch  w’as  struck  by  a  passenger  train, 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  switch-tender,  who 
had  failed  to  put  out  signal  lights.  It  dashed  into 
the  caboose  behind  the  freight  car  with  a  collision 
that  could  be  heard  half  a  mile  away,  the  locomo¬ 
tive  leaping  up  into  the  cab  and  instantly  killing 
the  engineer  against  the  end  of  the  boiler,  as  he 
stood  with  his  hand  on  the  lever  of  the  engine. 
The  fireman  was  caught  in  the  wreck  and  badly 
injured.  A  brakoman  was  killed  by  a  piece  of 
wood  striking  him  on  the  back  of  the  head.  There 
were  twenty  passengers  on  the  train,  but  none  were 
hurt  seriously.  In  the  excitement  the  derelict 
switchman  made  his  escape. 

The  steamer  Rhode  Island,  which  left  this  city 
for  Providence  at  the  usual  hour  last  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  in  a  heavy  fog,  ran  upon  the  rocks  off  Bonnet 
Point,  while  going  up  Narraganset  Bay,  Saturday 
morning,  about  four  o’clock.  The  smokestacks 
were  toppled  overboard  and  the  chandeliers  thrown 
to  the  cabin  floor  and  dashed  into  atoms.  Great 
excitement  and  confusion  prevailed  for  a  time,  but 
all  the  passengers  were  safely  got  ashore.  The 
sea  was  heavy,  and  the  steamer  went  partially  to 
pieces  on  Sunday,  a  part  of  the  cargo  floating  away. 

Saturday  night’s  storm  was  a  tornado  through 
Central  New  York.  At  Utica,  St.  Paul’s  German 
Lutheran  church  was  unroofed,  and  other  build¬ 
ings  badly  Injured.  At  Canandaigua  it  surpassed 
in  fury  any  ever  witnessed  there.  Wind  and  rain 
prevailed  throughout  the  night,  but  the  maximum 
force  of  the  storm  was  exerted  within  the  time  of 
a  few  minutes.  Its  path  was  from  the  southwest 
to  the  northeast,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width.  Rain  fell  in  blinding  floods,  and  the  wind 
was  terrific.  Pedestrians  were  thrown  from  their 
feet,  and  were  only  able  to  gain  a  place  of  refuge 
on  their  hands  and  knees.  Among  the  largo  num¬ 
ber  of  buildings  damaged  is  the  Canandaigua  Ho¬ 
tel,  entailing  a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars. 
Cars  were  lifted  bodily  from  the  track  in  the 
freight-yard,  and  the  engine-house  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hifiison  River  Railroad  was 
completely  destroyed.  Three  engines  were  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  luins,  and  several  men  at  work  in 
the  building  barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 
The  roof  of  the  freight-house  was  also  torn  off. 
The  upper  story  of  Martin  &  Relzenor’s  carriage 
factory  was  broken  into  kindling  wood,  and  a 
number  of  buildings  in  the  track  of  the  storm 
were  unroofed  and  otherwise  damaged.  News 
from  Cleveland  informs  us  that  the  gale  was  more 
heavy  than  had  swept  over  that  city  and  region 
for  twenty  years.  It  is  feared  that  there  has  been 
much  loss  of  life  and  shipping  on  Lake  Ontario 
and  Lake  Erie.  Later  intelligence  informs  us  that 
other  portions  of  New  York  greatly  suffered.  In 
Orange  county  a  barn  was  torn  from  its  founda¬ 


tions  and  the  live  stock  left  standing  in  their 
stalls  with  no  roof  over  their  heads,  but  unharmed. 

With  a  view  of  increa.sing  the  usefulness  of  the 
service,  the  Signal  Office  will  in  a  few  days  estab¬ 
lish  an  additional  station  on  the  lakes,  designed  to 
Inform  shipmasters  of  dangerous  winds ;  also  from 
which  direction  such  winds  may  be  expected. 
Advices  from  Abroad. 

Count  von  Moltke  has  just  passed  his  eighty-first 
birthday,  which  was  celebrated  by  visits  from  the 
imperial  family,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  other 
German  sovereigns. 

The  public  excitement  in  Ireland  over  the  land 
questions  in  creases  and  extends  as  the  weeks  go  by. 
Several  land  meetings  were  held  in  Cork  on  Sun¬ 
day,  at  which  the  prosecutions  of  the  Indicted 
members  of  the  Land  League  were  strongly  de¬ 
nounced,  At  Shanagarry  the  Land  Leaguers  were 
opposed  by  a  powerful  body  of  farmers  and  farm 
laborers,  who  were  led  by  Mr.  Walsh,  a  former 
member  of  the  Land  League.  The  Walsh  party 
stormed  the  platform.  Shots  have  been  fired 
through  the  window  of  a  land  agent’s  house  at 
Woodlawn,  county  Galway,  and  elsewhere,  but  no 
one  was  injured.  The  rents  are  not  paid.  Landlords 
are  continually  receiving  threatening  letters.  The 
talk  on  the  street  and  in  the  home,  in  the  pul¬ 
pit  as  well  as  on  the  platform,  shows  alarm  lest 
there  shall  come  a  general  uprising  and  bloodshed. 
Mr.  Parnell  and  other  leaders,  under  arrest,  have 
appointed  a  committee  to  conduct  their  defence, 
and  propose  to  protract  the  trial,  if  possible,  five 
or  six  months. 

Thirteen  men  were  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of 
a  colliery  shaft  and  killed  by  the  breaking  of  the 
hoisting  apparatus  at  Mons,  Belgium,  on  Thursday. 

Turkish  affairs  are  still  as  unsettled  as  ever  in 
the  matter  of  giving  up  Dulcigno.  An  army  of 
7,000  Montenegrins  near  by  threaten  forcible  pos¬ 
session.  Turkish  troops  have  been  sent  into  Thes¬ 
saly  and  Epirus,  and  it  looks  more  likely  than  ever 
that  the  Greeks  will  have  to  fight  for  the  territory 
ceded  them  at  Berlin. 

No  trial  has  taken  place  in  Russia  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  trial  of  the  Nihilists  just  at 
hand.  St.  Petersburg  is  astir.  Among  the  accus¬ 
ed  are  the  alleged  authors  of  the  explosions  on 
the  Moscow  railway  and  at  the  Winter  palace,  the 
supposed  designer  of  the  Alexandrovskl  dynamite 
mine  and  the  persons  who  attended  the  Nihilist 
congresses  of  Lipetsk  and  Tamboff  when  the  above 
attempts  against  the  life  of  the  Czar  were  resolved 
upon.  Another  prisoner  to  be  tried  is  a  man  who 
is  said  to  have  given  to  the  Nihilist  committee  all 
his  property,  amounting  to  170,090  roubles,  who 
was  tried  at  Odessa  in  1879. 

The  Liverpool  emigration  returns  for  October 
show  that  14,000  persons  left  the  Mersey  during 
the  month,  principally  for  the  United  States  and 
British  America. 

General  Garibaldi  was  utterly  prostrated  by  his 
journey  to  Milan.  His  condition  makes  a  pro¬ 
foundly  painful  impression  on  the  Milanese  pub¬ 
lic,  and  grave  apprehensions  exist  as  to  his  recov¬ 
ery.  Two  hundred  thousand  people  assembled  at 
Milan  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Montana, 
which  assured  the  freedom  of  Italy,  and  all  the 
railway  stations  from  SanDamiano  d’Astl  to  Milan 
were  decorated  with  flowers.  General  Garibaldi’s 
journey  seemed  like  a  triumphal  progress.  Such 
a  largo  crowd  accompanied  General  Garibaldi’s 
carriage  from  the  railway  station  to  the  hotel  that 
one  of  the  horses  was  suffocated.  The  populace 
then  drew  the  carriage  along,  and  showers  of 
flowers  were  thrown  at  tlie  General. 


FISK  &  HATCH, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN  GOVERNMENT  BONDS, 

And  other  desirable  Investment  Securities, 
NO.  5  NASSAU  STREET,  N.  Y. 


Buy  and  sell  all  Issues  of  Government  Bonds,  in 
large  or  small  amounts,  at  current  market  prices, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  information  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  matters  connected  with  investments  in 
Government  Bonds. 

We  are  prepared  to  give  information  in  regard 
lo  first-class  Railway  Securities  and  to  execute  or¬ 
ders  for  the  same. 

Buy  and  sell  all  marketable  Stocks  and  Bonds 
on  commission,  at  the  Stock  Exchange  or  in  the 
open  market. 

Receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Merchants 
and  others,  and  allow  interest  on  dall3’  balances; 
and  for  those  keeping  accounts  with  us  we  collect 
U.  S.  coupons  and  registered  interest,  and  other 
coupons,  dividends,  &c.,  and  credit  without  charge. 

jf50'We  give  special  attention  to  orders  from 
Banks,  Bankers,  Institutions  and  investors  out  of 
the  city,  by  Mail  or  Telegraph,  to  buy  or  sell  Gov¬ 
ernment  Bonds,  State  and  Railroad  Bonds,  Bank 
Stocks,  Railroad  Stocks,  and  other  securities. 

FISK  &  HATCH. 


TRIP  TO  EUROPE  FOR  $742. 

All  expenses  Included.  Hotels  and  travelling  Invariably 
/trtt-class.  A  few  ladies  and  gen  lemen  can  ]oln  a  party 
couaucted  by  a  young  gont'eman  of  considerable  European 
experience.  Limited  number  only.  For  particulars,  route, 
&c.,  address  W.  L.,  P.  O.  Box  21,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hobsfobd’s  Acid  Phosphate  should  be  used  when  you 
are  suffering  from  meutal  or  physical  exhaustion. 

Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indioestion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febbo-Phosphobated  Elixib  of 
Calisaya  Babb,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal. 


New  York,  Monday,  Nov.  8,  1880. 

The  statement  of  the  associated  banks  issued 
from  the  Clearing  House  on  Saturday  last,  shows 
the  following  changes:  An  Increase  of  $6,490,000 
in  loans,  $6,214,600  in  deposits,  $319,300  in  specie, 
and  $45,300  in  circulation,  and  a  decrease  of  $1,- 
027,100  in  legal  tenders.  The  movement  of  the 
week  results  in  a  loss  of  $2,011,450  in  surplus  re¬ 
serve,  and  the  banks  now  hold  $1,732,125  in  excess 
of  legal  requirements. 

The  week  opened  with  a  declining  market, 
but  recovered  during  the  afternoon  of  Mon¬ 
day,  and  by  Wednesday  quotations  had  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  lowest  point  J  to  4  per  cent. 
There  was  then  much  quiet  unloading,  with  the 
final  result  (the  election  result  having,  as  it  prov¬ 
ed,  been  “discounted”  when  Ohio  and  Indiana 
were  first  heard  from)  of  a  general  decline.  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Alton  fell  off  from  140  to  131i  on  light 
sales.  Among  the  active  stocks  Western  Union 
led  the  downward  movement,  and  declined  6J  per 
cent.  Such  stocks  as  Lake  Shore,  Northwest,  St. 
Paul,  New  York  Central,  and  other  leading  shares, 
which  had  been  strongly  supported  for  weeks, 
were  heavy  at  intervals,  and  on  Friday  showed  a 
decline  of  2  to  6J  per  cent. ;  while  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  shares  also  fell  off  sharply.  The  decline  de¬ 
veloped  a  largo  short  interest,  which  was  made 
the  basis  for  a  sharp  upward  movement  on  Satur¬ 
day. 

The  Government  bond  market  was  strong  in  the 
early  dealings,  and  advanced  |aj  per  cent,  on  the 
election  of  Gen.  Garfield,  the  4s  and  4|s  being 
most  prominent  in  the  improvement.  On  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  Treasury  Department  would 
I  in  future  confine  its  purchases  to  the  63  of  1880 
I  until  all  these  bonds  were  bought  in,  a  slight  feel¬ 


ing  of  depression  was  experienced,  from  whic 
however,  the  market  subsequently  recovered,  an 
closed  strong. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  tfa 
week,  is  further  indicated  in  the  Table  below,  th 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 
year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 


Adams  Express., 


Alton  and  Terre  Haute.. 


Atlantic  a  PaclUc  Telegraph. 


Central  Arlzouia . 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  N.  O. 
Cler.,  Col.,  Cln.  &  ind . 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pret. 
CleTe.,Chlc.  &  lud.Ceii . 


Chicago  and  Alton  preferred. 
Chicago  and  Northwest 


Chic.,  MU.  and  St.  Paul  pret. 


Del.,  Lack,  and  Western.... 
Delaware  a  Hudsou  Canal. 


Harlem . 

Uumestake  Mining. 
Houston  and  Texas. 


Lafayette,  B.,  and  M 


Mobile  and  Ohio 


Morris  a  Essex. 


New  York  Central  . 

New  York  and  New  Haven. 


New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western. . 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  W.  preL. . 


Northern  PaclUc  pref.. 


Panama  . 

Pennsylvania. 


Quicksilver  pref. 


Stormount  Mining. 


St.  Louis  and  S.  F.  pret . 

St.  Louis  and  S.  F  let  pret. 


St.  Paul  and  Omaha  pref . 

N.  Y.,  Ontario  and  Western... 

Union  Pad  He  . 

Wab.,  St.  L.  und  P . 

Wab.,  St.  L.  and  P.  pref . 

Wells,  Fargo  Express . 


Central  Iowa  . 
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NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKEt. 

New  Yobk,  Monday,  Nov.  8,  1880. 

Breadstuffs — Flour  Irregular;  the  high  grades  were 
dull,  and  the  medium  grades  quiet,  but  the  low  grades, 
e.speclally  common  extras.  In  demand  for  export  at  hard¬ 
ening  prices.  Flour— No.  2,  $3.10a4;  superfine,  $4.10a4.35; 
extra  Spring,  $4.60(4.85;  W'esteru  Spring,  XX  ahd  XXX,  $Sa 
6  50;  W'estern  Winter  shipping  extras,  $4.75aS.10;  do.  XX 
and  XXX,  $5.25a6.50;  patents,  $6.50a8  50;  city  chipping  ex¬ 
tras  and  fancies,  $4.80a6;  Southern  bakers’  and  family 
brands,  $5.85a7:  Southern  shipping  extras,  $5.20a5.75. 

Wheat  was  fairly  active,  and  lallc.  higher;  sales  400,000 
bush.,  at  $1.09lal.23,  including  No.  1  at  $1..3,  No.  2  at  $1.18a 
1.19j,  and  No.  0  at  $1,161;  white  at  $1.14al.l8.  Including  No. 

1  at  $1.17al.l8,  and  $1.16  for  No.  2  do. ;  No.  2  New  York 
Spring  at  $1.15al.l3i,  and  ungraded  Spring  at  $1  13al.l5; 
for  future  delivery  sales  1,896,000  bush.,  iucludlng  No. 

2  red  at  $1.19al.l9g  for  November,  $1.20)01 20,'  for  De¬ 
cember,  closing  at  $1.20),  and  $1.22|al.22l  for  January, 
cl(«lng  at  $l221al.22);  No.  1  white  at  $1.17)al.l7)  for 
November,  $1.18jal.l9j  for  December,  and  $1.21)  for 
January.  Bye  quiet;  car  lots  sold  at  $1.01al.05  on  track. 
Barley  tirm;  60,000  bush  at  $1.09al.lU  for  No.  1  bright  Can¬ 
ada,  and  $1  for  ungraded  Canada.  Oats  moderately  active, 
at  an  advance;  sales  at  40)a42c.  for  mixed,  and  41a47)c.  for 
white.  Including  No.  2  graded  at  42c.  for  mixed,  and  43)c. 
for  white;  also.  No.  2  for  November  at42a42jc.,  for  Decem¬ 
ber  at  43)c.,  und  for  January  at  43)c  Pennsylvania  buck¬ 
wheat  sold  at  55)c.  Indian  corn  was  higher,  but  not  active; 
sales  200,000  bnsh.,  including  No.  2  mixed  at  69a59ic. ;  un¬ 
graded  58)a59)c  ;  No  3  mixed,  S6)a57c. ;  No.  2  white.  59)a 
60c  ;  and  for  future  delivery  400,090  bush.  No.  2  mixed  at 
68)a69)c.  lor  November,  69)a69|c.  for  December,  and  60c. 
for  January,  closing  at  59c.  for  December. 

Cotton— Spots  unchanged;  middling  uplands,  11c.;  do. 
Qulfs,  ll)c. ;  good  ordln  .ry  uplands,  9)0. ;  sales  1,100  bales. 
Futures  were  2a4  points  lower,  closing  at  10  83c  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  10.80c.  for  December,  10.90c.  for  January,  11.04c.  for 
February.  11.17c.  for  March,  11.31c.  for  April,  11.44c.  for  May, 
and  11.:  6  for  June;  sales  52,200  bales.  Receipts  at  the  ports 
to-day,  40,193  bales. 

GBOCEBIE8 — Bio  coffee  was  dull  and  nominal  at  13)0.  for 
fair  cargoes;  mild  grades  were  dull  and  weak.  Bice  was 
steady,  and  500  bags  Bangoon  in  bond  sold  at  3c.  Molasses 
was  dull  and  unchanged.  Baw  sugar  was  arm ;  fair  rehn- 
Ing,  7)a7^c  ;  sales  2,500  hhds.  and  70,000  bags,  Including  cen¬ 
trifugal  at  7)a8c  ,  melado  at  4)c.,  and  Manila  at  6jc. ;  rehn- 
ed  was  hrmer;  hards,  9)a9)c.,  and  standard  -‘a,’’  8Jc. 

PBOVI8IONS— Pork  arm,  with  650  bbls.  mess  sold  on  the 
spot  at  $15al5  50;  no  sales  for  future  delivery ;  November, 
$13  asked;  seller  year,  $12.80  bid;  buyer  year,  $15  bid. 
Bacon  steady  and  dull ;  75  boxes  long  clear  sold  at  7jc.  Cut 
meats  uuchauged;  sales  16,000  lbs.  ]iickled  bellies,  12  lbs., 
8Ja8)c. ;  1,700  pickled  shoulders,  6,c. ;  500  do.  bams,  8)c. 
Beef  dull.  Beet  hams  steady;  20  bbls.  sold  at  $18.  Lard 
about  steady ;  sales  on  the  spot  232  tcs.,including  prime  city, 
8.55c. ;  choice  do.,  8  22jc. ;  prime  do.  quoted  8.72)a8.75c. ;  for 
future  delivery,  sales 9,500  ics.,  including  November,  8.15c.; 
December  and  January,  8.42)r.8.4  jc. ;  February,  8  47 ^a8.80c. ; 
March.  8.50a8.53)c. ;  seller  year,  8.42)c. ;  rehned  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  quoted  S.OOc.  Butter  fairly  active  and  Orm;  new 
stale  pails,  &c.,  21a29c. ;  creamery,  24a32c. ;  Western  dairy, 
]6a24c. ;  factory,  16al9e.  Cheese  quiet;  State  factory, 
10)al3o. ;  skims,  5a9c  ;  Western  10al2)c.  Eggs  arm  at  22n 
28c.  tor  Western  and  State. 

SUNDBIBB— Naval  stores  steady  at  $1.80al.85  for  strained 
to  good  strained  rosins,  and  45)a45)c.  tor  spirits  turpentine. 
Petroleum  steady  and  dull;  reilned.  In  bbls.,  12c.  Tallow 
steady  at  6)c.  for  prime.  Stearlne,  9c. 


CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  Nov.  8, 1880. 

Beeves— Becelpts  of  beeves  for  the  week,  12,771.  Com¬ 
mon  und  middling  grades  were  a  traction  higher,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  supply  changed  hands  at  better  prices 
than  could  be  obtained  last  Friday.  There  was  an  easier 
feeling  toward  the  close,  and  some  30  car  loads  that  reach¬ 
ed  the  market  after  12  o’clock  M.  had  to  be  sold  at  reduced 
Ogures.  Extremes  for  native  steers,  7)al0)c.  per  lb.,  te 
dress  55a57  lbs.;  *or  Colorado  cattle,  7ia8c.,  to  dress  66  lbs., 
and  7  car  loads  of  common  Texas  steers,  held  over  since 
last  Friday,  went  down  to  6)c.,  to  dress  65  lbs  ,  and  $1  per 
head.  Exporters  used  600,  mainly  at  9)al0c.  per  lb.  No 
shipments  from  this  port  to-day,  either  of  live  stock  or 
fresh  meat.  Exports  for  the  week  Included  753  live  cattle, 
6,179  quarters  of  beef,  26  live  sheep,  914  carcasses  of  mutton, 
and  130  dressed  hogs, 

CALVES— Becelpts  of  calves,  373.  Market  armer  at  6a8c. 
per  lb.  fur  veals,  and  3a3c.  for  buttermilk  calves  and  grasa- 
ers. 

SHEEP  AND  Lambs— Becelpts  of  sheep  and  lambs  34,284 
for  the  week.  No  Important  change  In  prices,  but  a  quick¬ 
er  sale  for  prime  stock.  Sheep  sold  at  $3.62)a5.6U  per  108 
lbs. ;  lambs  at  $4.g0a5  80,  with  a  few  very  choice  lots  at  $6. 

SwiNB — Becelpts  of  hogs,  123  car  loads,  or  15,120  head. 
Live  hogs  ruled  dull  and  easier.  The  half  dozen  car  loads 
lor  sale  bad  nut  changed  bands  at  a  late  hour.  Fair  to 
good  nominally  quoted  at  $4.86a5  per  100  lbs.  Dressed  hogs, 
6)a6)c.,  latter  for  pigs. 


XVasliington  Market  Retail  Prices. 

Business  at  Washington  Market  has  been  quiet  and  prloee 
except  for  poultry  and  game,  which  are  cheap,  are  un¬ 
changed. 

TUe  best  table  butter  Is  sold  at  S2a35  cents  a  pound ;  good 
table  butter, 28  to  30  cents, and  cooking  butter  20  to  22  cents. 
Cheese  10  to  16  cents,  and  eggs  10al2  for  25  cents. 

Porterhouse  steaks  are  selling  at  from  20  to  25  cents  a 
pound;  sirloin,  16  to  18  cents;  round  steaks,  12  to  16  cents; 
roasting  beef,  10  to  18 cents ;  lamb  forequarters  6  to  9  cents; 
hindquarters,  11  to  13  cents;  corned  beef,  6  to  12  cents; 
Spring  lamb  forequarters,  12  to  14  cents  a  pound;  hind¬ 
quarters,  16  to  18  cents. 

Apples  are  sold  at  15  to  26  cents  a  half-peck;  grapes,  6  to 
10  cents  a  pound ;  banun  s,  15  to  40  cents  a  dozen  ;  lemons, 
10  to  16  cents  a  dozen;  oranges,  26  to  75  cents  a  dozen; 
stewing  pears,  10  cents  a  quart;  quinces,  $1.60  to  $4  a  100. 

Sweet  potatoes,  20  to  25  cents  a  half-peck.  Oreen  com,  16 
to  25  cents  a  dozen.  Lima  beans,  40  cents  a  quart.  Bed 
cabbage,  10  to  15  cents  a  head.  Celery,  16  cents  a  bunch. 
Cranberries,  10  cents  a  quart. 

Potatoes  are  sold  at  20  cents  a  half- peck ;  turnips,  20  cents 
a  half-peck;  cabbage,  8  to  12  cents  a  head;  beets,  6  cents  a 
bunch;  Long  Island  tomatoes,  6  to  10  cents  a  quart;  string 
beans,  6  cents  a  quart;  radishes,  2  to  3  cents  a  bunch;  caull- 
Oowers,  each  15  to  30  ceuts. 

Strlp^  bass,  15  to  20  cents;  halibut,  16  cents  a  pound; 
haddock,  6  to  8  cents;  eels,  15  to  18  cents;  oodOsh,  10  to  U 
cents;  new  Nova  Scotia  salmon,  46  to  60  cents  a  pound: 
oysters,  large  $1.26  a  hundred,  and  small  oysters  60  cents 
a  hundred;  fresh  mackerel,  10  to  12  cents  each;  blueOsb, 
10  to  12  cents  a  pound;  black  Osh,  10  to  15  cents  a  pound; 
salmon  trout,  16  to  18;  pickerel,  15  to  18;  suuash,  10  to  12; 
whlteash,  15  cents;  black  bass,  15  to  18  cents. 

Spring  chickens  are  sold  at  14  to  16  cents  a  pound ;  ducks 
at  18  to  20  ceuts;  turkeys,  16  to  18  cents;  geese,  16  to  18 
cents;  Boston  geese  18  to  20  cents,  and  fowls  14  to  16  cents; 
squab  pigeons,  $2.76  to  $3  a  dozen;  Philadelphia  Spring 
chickens,  18  to  20  cents  a  pound;  wild  pigeons,  $1.75  to  $2  a 
dozen;  English  snipe,  $3  a  dozen;  yellow  leg  snipe,  $3  a 
dozen ;  frogs,  30  cents  a  pound ;  woodcock,  60  to  66  cents  a 
pair;  blackbirds,  26  cents  a  dozen;  partridge,  $1  25  to  $1.60 
a  pair;  grouse,  $115  to  $1.25  a  pair;  robins.  75  cents  a 
dozen;  quail,  $3  a  dozen;  rabbits,  50  cents  a  pair;  canvas- 
back  ducks.  $2  25  to  $2.50  a  pair;  red  heads,  $1  to  $1.26  a 
pair;  mallard,  $1  a  pair. 


I  [Printed  by  Henry  Bussell.  20  Yesey  street.  New  York.] 


